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PREFACE 



A"s state governfrients have 
increasingly attempted to expand 
educational services In special need 
program areas such as early child- 
hood, vbcational, bilingu^, compen- 
satQry, and exceptional child .edu- 
cation, the selection of an appro- 
priate funding mechanism has 
emerged as a prominent issue in 
school finance. Most states initially 
viewed such services" as supple- 
l^tal programs and, began funding 
them through, separate categorical 
appropriations according to (1) a 
'flat grartt .basis, (2) - excess cost 
reimbursements (with "the state 
funding various percentages of the 
total), or (3) classroom or teacher 
Support grants. " 

A number .of states have re- 
cently attempted a new approach to 
funding the special needs of stu- 
dents by establishing a" formula • 
based on the relative costs of serv- 
ing different, types of students. 
.This distribution model, designated 
as the weighted pupil approach or? 
pupil weighting • system, has beeri- 
Implemented mo'st extensively in 
, Florida, Utah, and ^New Mex"ico, 
where the drive to broadly equalize 
the financial support- "of diverse 
pnpgram needs v^as considerable. 
This, study focuses' on the imple- 
mentation pf the reforms in those 
three states., from* the initfal legis- 
lative recognition for needed change 
to the actual fine tuning of the sys- 
tems three and four years later. As 
applied policy research, the empha- 
sis has been op generating informa- 
-tion useful to'those considering or" 
imfilementlhg a weighted pupil ap- 
pVoach. ' \ 

An overriding . concerts has 
been to keep the report short and 




yet comprehensive. The lat- 
nda has somewhat preclud^ 
mer intent. There wis dimply 
ndance ^ of information that 
to be dUcussed. The follow- 
view s-hould serve to guide 
to those areas of most in- 
to them. 

• # 

lapter 1 presents the concep- 
tcra^femework for the development 
of TOtnprehensive . weighted pupil 
systems. The distribution model Is 
pl.Sced in context • nationally; arid 
the -practice in other states of**ftHr»d- 
ing according to differential student 
need is described. A brief over- 
view of- the three subject states' 
pre- and postreform finance systems 
completes thl^ introductory and 
background chapter. 

Th§ goals of policy research 
are discussed in" Chapter 2, and the 
research methodology and sampling 
procedures are reported.' Chapter 3 
begins by examining the political 
and social forces that led to the 
reform and describes the process 
and rationale for establishing the 
various weights .^Subsequent adjUst- ' 
ments and restSbndent -suggestions 
for changes are presented. 

The critical technical options 
that account for weights differing 
from state to state are explained in 
Chapter 4. These include (1) defin- 
ing the unit to be funded, (2) ap- 
proving vthe unit, (3) determining 
the count, (4) establishing units,/ 

(5) setting the 'dollar value, 'and 

(6) prescribing thfe purpose for 
whi^ the dollars' may or shall be 
§peht.'vThis "nuts-and-bolts" chap- 
ter should be particularly useful 'to 
thoSe seriously considering estab- 
'lishing a weighted pupil system. 

y ■ ^ 



• Further . formula adjustments . 
based on district differences are 
the subject of Chapter -5. Sparsity 
factors, cost of living indict, and 
adjustments for varying teacher 
training and experience are dis- 
cussed as they operate - in pupil 
weighting states. 

. Chapter 6 analyses shifts in ' 
the dPstribution of formula funds 
since the reform. Growth of vocd- 
•tional, bilingual, and .exceptional 
child education programs are plotted 
for:^' pre- and postreform years, and 
compared with the' overall state ed- 
ucational finance picture ^nd growth 
in the basic program. Additionally, 
pre- and postreform revenue earn- 
ings in - speciial programs are com- 
pared for the sample districts, , and 
emerging hypotheses relating 'dis- 
trict earnings, size, and assessed 
valuation ^er pupil are" further ex- 
plored. 

Alterations in district and state 
management roles and responsits^- 
ities since the ref6rm are the focus 
of Cha'pter 7. State and local per- 
spectives^, based on our* approxi- 
mately, interviews, are present- 
ed, replete with numerous . direct 
quotes from well-informed anci per- 
ceptive respondents. 

/ ^ 
.The many issues^ associated 

with funding exceptiona*! child edu- 
catibn are pu^led togeth.er in Chap- 
ter 8, since this program area *is 
one of corrsiderable cdncern to many 
state policymakers, particularly with 

_th^ advent of Public Law 94-142. 
Different incidences of children be- 
ing served in the various exception- ■ 
al education programs are' compared 
for Hhe sam^ple districts <n each 
state, a, differer),ce which served as 
a fundamental assumption in estab- 

Jishing a weighted pupil, system. 
The growth of the 15 programs 



in Florida and Utah and the 3 pro- 
grams in New^ Mexico is analyze^, 

• and implicattens ,qre discussed. Nu- 
merous implementation Issues, iden- 
tified* By district -fexceptional educa- 
tion directqr respondents, are also 
discussed. 

Chapter S^concludes the report 
by focusing on two areas of analysis 
of interest /to pol{cymal<ers, ana- 
lysts, and implementers, Th,©- first 
part of the chapter analyzes .the 
weighted p^upil system as a model 

* for distributing sta^ 'educational 
cfolJars and proposes a framework 
that may be applied to other dis- 
tributional practices. Discussed r^ext 
is the often overlooked, yet critical, 
process that begins after a bill be- 
comes a law. Nine implementation 
issues are presented for considera- 
tion, 'relating the exper/ence in 
Florida, Utah, .and New\ Myxico with 
the] growing literature in this area. 

As gathered information for 
this comprehensive study,, a numbef 
of individuals contributed- signifi- 
cantly. ,We appreciate the tiVne,,and 
the willing ^nd thoughtful respon- 
ses, of the more than 200 individ- 
uals we interviewed. Our in-state 
consultants, Heber Fuller in Utah 
and Harry Wugalter and A! 
Clemmons in New Mexico, assisted 
in acquiring mu^h ot our d|ta and 
- were invaluable in facilitating our 
interviews and in reviewing the ac- 
. curacy of this report In relationshipr 
to their states. AdditionallV/ 
through' their enthusiasm, we came 
to fully, appreciate the beauty of the 
people and the land in Utah and 
New Mexico. Of coulrse, n we were al- 
ready familiar with Florfda. 

ik * . . 

We hope this ret)oH responds 
, to the numerous inqu'iries we have 
received and that it .will be useful 
to those with th^ responsibility for 



developing more* informed state 
policy. A companion pubHcatloh that 
is available from NI'E or the alithors 
focuses on practical advice for state 
policymakers and analysts: A Policy 



Guide to Weighted Pupil Education 
Finance Systems. 



Jack Leppert 
Dorothy Routh 
MGT of America, Inc. 
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1. THE WEIGHTED PUPIL S 

^ND STAT 



Much of the schooH finance re- 
form acrolss the . nation that took 
place In the early 1970!s focused 
on minimizing the fiscal support 
Inequities among' districts which 
'have existed for years. While many 
states are yet seeking v^ays to re- 
move iniquities due to local wealth 
/llsparities, three states, Florida, 
*Utah, and New "Mexico, have soL^ht 
further equalization beyond the -ini- 
tial objective pf providing equal 
dollars per child. Having first 
achieved the goal of substantial 
interdistrict equalization/ they rec- 
ognized a need to adjust for con- 
siderable variations in 'incidences 
of student program needs and their 
widely varying costs. 

The states assumed that" it was 
a state function, in equalizing edu- 
cational opportunity, to guarantee 
differential dollars to districts in 
accordance with each district's own 
unique educational burden. For 
example, in Florida one very poor 
district has six times as high a 
percentage of mentally retarded 
children to educate as another dis- 
tHct; thei*efore, the educational 
buiKlen of that district is consider- 
ably greater^ 

In additionno the burden con- 
fronted by districts in providing 
higher cost exceptional child serv- 
ices, there were differential de- 
mands, and thus costs, associated 
with providing vocatlpnal services. 
Some districts needed to provide 
high -cost vocajtional education to 
prepare students for locally avail- 
able jobs. One state wanted^ to -put 



STEM: THE NATIONAL- 
CONTEXY 



more resources into the primary 
grades, feeling that a>greater in- 
vestment there would be most cost 
beneficial . J^noth^r state put more 
resources into secondary education, 
feel ing^^ that the highest cost, pro- 
grams existed there. 

To respond to dlfferint^ needs 
and policy preferences, eaqh "of .the 
states adopted a school finance, ap- 
* proach known as the weighted pupil 
system. This approach simply dis- 
tributes .so many dollars per stu- 
dent> with each student "earning" 
an amount based on his or her spe- 
cific ne'eds. Educational needs- and 
costs are determined in relationship 
to each other, ^ and ratios, or 
weights, are. generated. As one 
legislator-respondent sagely noted, 
"The concept- -is very simple and 
logical; the detTails are more chal- 
lenging." Thip' study focuses on 
the many details related to adopting 
and implementing a weighted pupil 
system, but first it is 'important to 
present some background informa- 
tion that places the weighted pupil 
reform in its appropriate- national 
and state context. 

*»■ 

National View of Weighted Pupil 
Systems 

». 

Currently, 21 ' states 'appear to 
fund students directly according to 
at least one need differential. 
Maine, New Hampshire, Oklahoma, . 
Oriegon, and Pennsylvania use a 
weighted system to fund only ele- 
mentary and secondary students 
dIfferentlaHy. Iowa has established- 
weights for funding education needs 



9f jp^epXionai ,stuider»ts onry. Fifteen 
/' sm4/* r|bi*id^;,^ Idaho, Illinois, In- 
■ Cilan^j,/ :"flinnes(4a, Montana, Ne- 
^r'<a^^p/^/'Nevad^ New Jersey, New 
'^E^^Y'- iork, North Dakota, 

' Jjef^n^spQe, Ut|h, and Washington, 
^//^^^^' /^sig^^^ s'tydents by two " or 
/i^W®#^^^o^s;^to ad) for density, 
5 45^'/^^y' gfade level, vocational, 
«f'f iJ'^P'' exceptional education needs. 
^ -fmi statesl Soith Carolina and 
.^o^th Dakot^^ Hfave enacted pupil 
/" ^^ifeighting systems for future imple- 
mentation. ^No two pupil weighting 
systems -are'. 'alike; each state has 
usedi^the apfi>roach to meet its own 
unique purposes and needs»^' 

This study focuses on Florida, 
Ut^h, and New Mexico since they 
mve developed the most comprehen- 
sive weighting systems. The em- 
phasis has been on generating in- 
formation useful to poticymakers* in 
the sta-tes that currently use pupil 
weights to fund one or more pro- 
grams, as well as those who might 
be considering implementing a 
weighted pupil system. 



State Background 
Florida 

Prior to its reform in 1973^ 
Florida's Minimum Foundation Prdfp 
gram was distribute* according to 
instructional units based on vary- 
ing pupil -teadfKer ratips related to 
different educational programs. Ap- 
plications were made' by school dis- 
tricts to the State Department of 
Education for units Jar kindergar- 
^ten^ vqcatiotiai, adult; and e>!%ep- 
'.tional children^ Additional support 
personnel, ^ere allocated on a for- 
mula basis related to numbers of in- 
structional units. Numerous other • 
small categQi*lcals were allocated pri- 
marily on a grant application basis. 



Currently Florida supports 1.6 
million students In 67 school dis- 
tricts. Students in grades 4 
through 9 are weighted at a ratio 
of 1.00, having a value of $822 in 
frscal year 1977-78 (see Table ,1.1).^ 
Primary . school students receive 
approxitnately 23 percent more and 
high school students 10 percent 
more than 'this base through 
weights of 1'.234 and 1.1 respec- 
tively.. 

* 

Eight programs for full-time^ 
■exceptional child needs are sup' 
ported for students having mental, 
physical, or emotional ha^^aps. 
They are given weights frdm 2.30. 
for some mentally retarded students 
to" 4.00 for deaf students. A ninth 
program, for the profoundly retard- 
ed, was begun during 1977-78. In 
addition, seven part-time programs 
for children are available. In those, 
values range from a low of 3.00 for 
gifted children to a high of 15.00 
for hospitalized ar\Q homebound 
children. 

FlPrida , has also emphasized^ 
vocational education as a separately 
weighted program area. Full-time 
equivalent students at six -different 
program cost levels are supported 
by Weights ranging fr^m 1.17 to 
4.26. A limited number^f adult ed- 
ucation progragis are also support- 
ed. The combined effect of this 
weighting is to produce approxi- 
mately 2.0 million yveighted full-time 
equivalent students (WFTE's). Sincfe 
the incidence of need or demand for 
the services funded varies from dis- 
trict to district and from school to 
school (school sites are really the 
basis for earnings and accounting 
in Florida), a significant variation 
in dollar suppopt- per child occurs. 
Clearly then, an elementary school 
with 'a large number of exceptional 
or handicapped chlldr-en would gen- 
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erate several hundr^ /dollars more 
per 'Child' than a micfSle" schoof with 
fewer exceptional children -and lim- 
ited vocational offerings. 

Ohce the number of 'WFTE's 
i^per district, is estabHsheti', one ad* 
ditional- calculation is penformed^to " 
arrive at the district's .entitlement. 
An , adjustment based on a cost of 
living index factor established for. 
each ' district is made. Based on - 
yearly studies, |djustments with a 
range of plus or minu^ 8 percent 
are the pattern. No other "^just- 
ments are ci>rrently made.v ffr '1973 
only, as a^plltical condition for re- 
form, an faded equalizing leveling 
up provision was calculated and ' 
funded. 

in most states, the portions 
of the base earnings borne, by both 
the st-ate^ and the local district are 
based on local wealth. The rer ' 
quired ' local e/fort of 6.3 mills in 
-each Florida district provides from 
about 10" percent to 90 percent of 
the value' per WFtE. The state 
p$ys the balance. Additional un- 
equallzed millage up to 1.7" more 
mills may be Ifevied for operating 
purposes by the^ local school -board. 

Utah / ^ 

Prior to its ' reform in' 1973, 
Utaft's Basic School Program was 
aHocated according to distribution 
units ^ (approximately classroom 
units),' based on average daily at- * 
tendance (ADA). Applications were 
made to the State Board of Educa- 
tion' for units for vocational and 
exceptional child education. Addi- ' 
tlonal distribution units were 
awarded for adtnini strati ve and isup- 
port perspnnel at a rate of one per 
nine distributional units earned for 
programs.- Numerous other rela- 
tively* small categoricals were dis- 



tributed, either according to dis- 
trict applications or prorated among 
^ . districts. 

Currently, over 30Q,000 • public 
students* in 40 'school districts are 
supported under the recent reform 
act. Pupil weightings Jpave been 
. estajyiished in two area's^here true 
cost differentials were * apparent:" 
special education and . vocational 
education Csee Table 1.2). Utah ha§ 
established a base weight or factor 
.of 1.00 for all grade lev'els. District 
weightings adjust for small schools 
and. staff costs. 

Fifteen special education .cate- 
gories have been set, of which 
eight provide supplemental support 
in 'regular classrooms and seven- 
provide substantially- higher sup- 
port (up to a 3.09 weight) . for 
students in. fulhtime" self-contained 
classes-. The number of qualifying 
studen]:s is multiplied by the weight . 
factors (.50 to 3.09.) to establish 
the base for furthfer entitlement 
calculation. • . . 

• * 

Vocational programs are also 
separately funded. Full-time equiv- 
alent student units in five program 
areas are multiplied • by adqI-pnV 
weight factors of .from .'4 to 1.4 to 
derive supplemental weighted pupil ' 
uoits (WPU's). Two adjustments are 
made to the total WPU's in the 
basic, exceptional, and vocational ' 
'Vatego^Jes. Small schools, deter- 
mined |s "necesisarily existent" by a 
multi-staged set of size and grade 
level categories,- are, identified and 
-earn supplemental WPU's under one 
of 21 crassifications. These school 
by school extra WPU's are added 4o 
a district's cou.nti 

An additional adjustment is 
made for professional staff training 
and experience. An added cost fac- 
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• ■; - . • • • ' ^ . N., 

^UTAH MINIMUM SCHOOL PROGRAM PUPIL' wrfcHTS ^ 
: Program , . ' * 1977 



Grades . — 1.00 
Full^Tlme Handicapped Programs 

jtducable mentaliy.retardeql 2.28 

Trainable mentally retarded " . "^^c^-j^,.^. . 2.53 

Emotionally disturbed . .. 

Deaf ; - ,2.50 

Motor handicapped ' * ' ^ . ' • 2:88 

Homebound & hospitalized Jn.. • 1.80 

Multiple handigapped , -2.78 

'Part-Time Handicapped Programs (add on) 

Educable mentally retarded 1..00 

Trainable mentally retarded '• ' 1.00 

Learning disabilities ' 1.00 

Emotibhally disturbed ' " . 1.00 

Hard pf hearing * * 1.60 

-Speech & hearing therapy ^ .'.50 

Motor handicapped' ' . ^ 1.20 

Visually impaired . .J. 60 

Vocational (add on)^ . *" • ^ ' ; 

Agriculture 1.20 

Business ' " .80 

Distributiv^e . ' ' .60 

•Home econorpics . .40 

Technical &'industrial 1.50 



tor ranging' from 1.00 to 1.70 wlth- 
• ^ in a: matrix ,of 5 educational levels 
and, 11 'years of experience is ap-' 
• plied to the staff ^ of each district 
arid multlpllepi by one-fogrth of that 
. district's WPU's. this provides for 
a portion of the extra- salary costs 
of those districts having, relatively 
greater .^numbers * of teacher§ t^igh. 
ort the salary "index. The total 
. WPU's 'f9r ,a d'strfcl are then muki-* 
plied by the' . guaranteed - b^se 
amount C$683 in fiscal- year 1,976-77) t 
to determine the' tot^l orititlenient, " 
wKich is funded jointly . by locaf 
property tax*s and state appropria- 
tions. The Jocal ^hare.ls the yield 
from 28 mills. The Tegislature prb- 
" vides the balance. (Additionally, up. 

to .10 unequalized mills may be 
. levied locally for,^ any purpose by 
referendum. 

New Mexico^ 

Rfior'' "to Its, reform in 1974, " 
New Mexico's "basic support aid was 
'distributed according to a staff ing> 
ratio foiemula based on 12^ categories • 
to cover instructional, ad^Dlnistr^'- ' 
tive^, and inaintenance needs.* D\f- 
ferentially funded staff ^units were 
allocated to districts In accordange'^ 
with their 40-day meimbersliipf Vf- 

* ports. . Staffing salary unfts for 
Vocational . and exceptional child 
education required approval by 
the, state based upon the district's 
submission of a planned program. 
' Supplemental funds werfe also dis- 

"trijbuted by the Chief *of Public 
School Finance based on district 
need. 

« * 

► Currently, .New Mexico recog- 
nizes the varyifig needs of some 
275,000 students In 8g school dls- 
. tricts by weighting grades 4 to 6 at 
a- factor of 1.-00, primary grades at 
1.10, and grades 7 to 12 at 1.25 
(see Table 1.3). 
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New Mexico alto ' provides^ for 
three exceptional or, -special' edu- \' . 
_ cation weights. the first is a • • 

weight of 20.0, which provlcjes"' 
. funding for' 20 student^ to "be asr'' 
• sisted by Itinerant tea9hers In' re- " 
source rooms, this was a program. - 
weight, not ^ affected by studeTit 
count directly, and was' moditled - ' 
at the. 1976 legislative sessjon to 
allow, a local d^strict option to shift 
' to ] an allocation ' based on a .12 ^ , 
weight' in 'grades * 1. to 3, thus ■ ;• 
avoiding certain program < approval ' 
""and accounting . procedures.^ Two 
•other .full-time student', weights ^ * 
exist: for the moderately handi- 
capped, a weight of 1.9, and for 
the, severely handicapped, a weiqht 
of'3.'5. • . 

> ^ • 

To the amounts thus'- earned, > 
New Mexico employed' ^n • add-on 
weighting system by- providing an 
extra weight of .5 for eligible bi- * 
lingual students to be spent within 
that program boundary (reduce^ . 
for fiscal year 1976-77 to .3) and 
an add^n weight^of .8 per full-tim^ 
equivalent vocational student. 
The separate ^funding of vocational 
programs was^ majntaihed until the 
1976 amendments,*" when h was ab- ' " 
sdrbed into the value of* the b^sic 
secondary student unit. ' - ^ . 

♦ ■ 

Beyood having established the 
total number of weigh^ted' students, ' 
two significant additional calcula- ' 
tions are made which can sub- ' 
stantially alter a district's ^basic 
earnings. The first Is the staff • 
educational training artd experi- * 
enep (T&E) Index. B^s'tq earnings • ^ 
are multiplied by 25 factors of as 
low as .75 for teachers .with less 
than a, B.A. degree and, fewer than 
2 years of teaching experience to as 
tiigh as 1.50 for' teachers holding a 
post-M.Av degree and 15 years of 
experience." Thus, districts ^ with 
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' ' TA^LE 1^3 ' 
NEW MEXICO SCHOOL FINAKiCE PROGRAM PUPIL WEIGHTS 

Prog>"am \ . ^ ' ' '. * • • ' 1977 

Kinderg^/len/ , J ' / 1.3 

Grades 1-3 , , * ^ 1.1 

Grades 7-12 " , / 1.25 * 

* ♦ I , * f- ■ 

. \ < ■ * ^ / . . • 

FLril-Tirne. Special Educitipn ..^^ , 

C-Moderate • - ' ■ . . '1.9 

D-Severe - * 3.5 

Part-Tijne Special Education 

« 

A/B Resocirde room 20.0 or 

.or itinerant-teacher . G 1-3 ADM x .12v 

Bilingual ' • . ' , * .3 - 



Note: .'While not funded as such, all special education 

students are diagnosed in one of the following nine 

^- areas Snd prescribed for service in A through D 
seryiceV patterns. ' ^ 

. Behaviorally disordered Mentally handicapped 

^ Communication disordered Multiple disabled 

Gifted * Physically impaired 

Hearing impaired ' Vi&ualhy impaired 
Learning disabled * , " • » 



low or high T&E factor^ will receive 
/less or more pen child; ^however, no ' 
district will be computed with.*^ fac-^ 
toh less than 0.95. ' - , 

Th^ secondfadjustment is based" 
on three sparsity measures.' The , 
•student membership (ADM) in each 
elem^ntAry,, junior high, and senior > 
Tiigh school is reported along with ' 

• the district >totaF ADM. -By formulai 
Ipw populatipn-, schools and districts 
can earn supplemental pupil units 
and eommensur«e 'Tunds/ Ihe value 
of which has amounted to up to a 
65 percent 'add-on in certain sltua> 
ti9ns. While currently , applicable tb 
only ooe district, .a third factor, 

• rurar isolation, was 'added in 1976. 
It provides funds where geographi- 
cally large districts nece|sarily*op- . 
erate remote, but large, high 
schools. 

All df 'the above factors are 
used to d^ermine the number of " 
units for each district. For the ^ 
m^-J7 ayear that number was 
J^*J*^'Pj»ecl by the base amount of 
$800. From that amount a required 
local effort, is determined by adding " 
together essentially all nonstate 
revenue ifeceived by the district, 
including a- local, millage levy of ' 
aboyt ,9 mills and 95 percent of 
Federal -Public Law 874 funds. That 
sum IS subtracted from the state 
en^ittemenj; to determine the level of 
the, state ^-guara9tee. additionaT 
local levies fopv operating, purposes^ 



are allowed; thus. New Mexico is 
clearly the most equalized of the 
^ states 'except Hawaii;. 

Summary - . . ' ' 

From • these brief overviews , it * 
js x:\ear -that eac^^ the ist^tes has 
developed its SWn unique . pupil 
weighting system and that there ' are 
•significant differences among the • 
systems. One state weight? ele->i* 
mentary education higher, .one. 
weights secondary higher; and one 
weights them equally. One state 
has only 3 categories of exceptionr 
alities, while the. other states have 
approximately 15. , Vocational edu- 
cation is weighted- according to 6 
categories, 5 categories, and not 
at all. Teacher training and exper- 
ience are important adjustments in 
two of *the states and not utilized 
by the third, which is the only 
state to use cost of living adjust- 
ments. Two .states include sparsity 
factors, on^ does not.- A bilingual 
weight exists in one state but not • 
in the other that also has a large 
Spanish-speaking population. 

Thus, it should be recognized 
from the beginning that there is 
no single "right'^ pupil weighting • 
system. "Rightness" is related to 
local educational and political fac- 
tors and, most partfcularly, to that 
combination of concepts . and facts 
which will gain at least 51 percent 
of the votes in the legislature. 



2. THE RESEARCH 



. This study of a w6ighte(SJ pupil 
. distribution arpproa'phj to ^ school 
funding is Vese«rch r'elated to the 
making and implementation. ofv policy . 
In conducting policy reso^rch it is 
important to clarify the purpose ar>d 
Ctsefulness' of 'that research before 
developing the research design,^ for 
the purpose .s-hould direct the', in- i 
quiry. We • identified three primary 
objectives in studying piupil weight- 
ing systems^ and 'they were used 
as criteria for formulating our Re- 
search approach . 

T- 'Policy research shoufd gen- 
erate information that is usefuf arid 
■ of interest to people in policVmakin"g 
positions . The research must at- 
tempt to answer qu6^tions policy- 
makers .might a^k. . 

In the case' of pupil weighting 
•systems, many -state policymakers 
have expressed interest in lefe)ing 
more about this system as thety'^^k 
to refine their educational alfoeation 
formulas according to the differgrvti- 
ated needs of students. During the 
course of pur year's research we 
received numerous request's from 
states seeking information about the 
vyeighted pupil approach. Three 
states. South Carolina, Tennessee, 
and; South Dakota, have incarpo-'^ 
rated pupil weighting systems into 
their school finance reform fegisla- 
'tion. during the 1977 sessions. Many 
other ^states will be examining pupil 
weighting systems as a part of their 
Section 842. studies. In addition, 
policymakers in the th^ee states 
studied have indicated their interest 
In receiving feedback and' sugges- 
tions for improving their sy^stems. 



ACH AND METHODOLQGY. 

Policymakers want" ■'to kno.w 
generally 'how well th'is 'new ap- 
proach is working. They want to^ 
know if the legislative inta-it is b^- 
' ing, accomplished,, and what new in- 
cenii\?es are being created. Sipce .all 
finance approaches have/ their as- 
sociated "games," ^ome policymakers 
are. interested ih laming the rule^f 
of this new 'gamg. ' Some ^ are inter- 
ested in the "nuts and bolts" of how 
the system works in the three states 
studied. Many want to know which, 
weights are correct. 

■Special interest groups are in- 
terested in how various populations 
are faring, for example, »exceptiohaf 
children, cities, vocational educa- 
tion, isolated areas, and state de- 
partments of education. Obviously 
there 'are numerous questions that 
have been, and could be, raised by 
Interested persons. We have tried 
to explore the most s'lgnificant of . 
. those areas in order to generate in- 
formation useful to those who shoul- 
der the responsibility for dBjivering 
education resources equitably, and 
we hope this report will assist in 
that important' job. 

In addition to-, pursuing, vques- 
tions that policymakers would ask, . 
it is important in policy .research to 
generate knowledge regarding how 
policy decis4ons are made,, for in 
some, legislative. cUmates the best 
decisions have no chance of passing. 
TJ^refore, we sought to explore the 
- poTrtlcs of. enacting the weighted 
pupil reform in each of the three 
states. Such knowledge of the sig- 
nificant issues and dynamics should 
be of vajue to pol'^ymakers under- 



taking a weighted pupil system in" 
their state. 

- 2. The research should con- 
tribute to" the growing inquiry int6 
educational finance equity issues 
and to research in the field of edu.- 
cal ^onal admintstration in the states . 

"^All three^ states, litah,. New 
Mexico, and FloridaV have been im- 
piementlngf' their reforms during *the 
past three years; aflowing sufficient 
time for the study of their impacts. \ 
These states provide good examples 
of a major innovation m school fi- 
nance--the extensive development of 
systems of funding districts accord- 
ing to differential student needs 
and costs. This has become a signi- 
ficant issue in the important se- * 
quence of school finance reforms 
and, equalization efforts. * Finally, 
the three states, while sharing 'the 
extensive use of weights, differ in 
several ways that contribute to the 
development of a significant compar- 
ative study of state decisionmaking 
styles, policy preferences, and ad- 
ministrative' procedures.^ 

3. The research shouki clarify 
the Implei^entation options ex^t^i s^d" 
by the states and build upoh 
growing field of. study of policy" 
plementation . 

A numberAqf scholars (most 
notably Pressmafc" and" Wildavsky,^ 
Bardach,^ Hargrove,^, and Wiliiams 
and Elmore*) ha^' pointed oyt that 
the study of implementation is the 
"missing link" in policy an^Jysi^. By 
studying, the three cases, bf the 
^states that ex^nsively use pupil 
weights, one should be able* to learn 
from both th^ir sirnllar an%?their 
different experiences. " Implementa- 
tion challenges 'have, been analyzed 
and related to the accounts of other 
governmental . experience addressed 



qhe 



in the gf^owing irfiplementation. lit- 
erature. From* this collective ex- 
perience, practical recommendations, 
regarding critical implementation 
issues are offered in a companiop 
publication, A Policy Guide t6 
Weighted Pupil Education Finance 
Systems . ^ 

The basic .assun)ption here Is 
that policy research should not 
merely focus on descriptli^s, rela- 
tionships, or. causative rfjletors; but 
# should, seek to generate, information 
' useful to policymakers and imple- 
rrtenters in making better judgments 
regarding future courses of action.' 

The Research/ Methodology 

The" basic> research methodbl- 
ogy used to respond to the objec- 
tives described above was to 
develop comparative case studies of 
the establishment, implementation, 
and impact of the* pupil weighting 
systems in Flori,da, Utah, and New 
Mexico. 

Comparative case studies have 
often, been used when investigating 
new territory or when limited cases 
exist. Such was our" situation, since, 
only Florida, Utah, and New Mexico 
havte " extensive pupil weighting sys- 
tems, that are innovative and of long 
enough duration to analyze. Bock, ^ 
in presenting ah argument for 
"achieving realism and significance" 
in government studies? 'asserts that 
case studies .are "excellent instru- 
ments for the exploration *of nfew 
and unfamiliar areas of government 

activity They can yield important • 

scientific, value by . discovering 
lyiowledge which is as yet.unap- 
|^6iated, un.di/ferentiated, unre- 
searchable, unaccounted •for,,pr 
unknown b^ existing theory and its 
more Closely , attached (nethddolo- ^ 
gies."® , . " 
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In presenting the case for the 
significance of cpmparative case 
^stadies, WiMiams explains: 

Given, the limitations of oth'er • 
methodologies, and tlife ^rrent 
- * sta^ of knowledge, it'^wbuld 
appear that comparative case 
studies/ of specific policy de^- 
. cision?,, aimed at investigating . 
• - the linkages among input, 

process and outpgt variables . ' 
^ , mi0it be. ^xtremgly fruitful. 
Not only might exploratory * 
studies of this nature generate 
hypotheses that could be sub- 
^ ^ sequtently tested in larger, 
* more quantitatively oriented 
studies, fSut they might also 
help clarify our thinking about, 
theoretical variables central 
. to- the study of policy making. ^ 
Such case studies could be ^ 
comparative in the sense of * 
studying the same decision 
in a number of communities, 
different decisions in the same 
community, or tjoth. ® 

. Pincus, in grappling vvlth the 
complex ibsu* of "incentives for . 
innovation In the public schools," 
concurs that we have little system- 
atic, comparative docgment^tion of 
the implementation of innovations.! 
He explains: 

. . .argumerrts basftd on jjnsys* 
tematic observation supple^ • 
. mented by^ a few case studies, 
need to be rejected' or con- 
.firmed by more systematic 
' case studies. . Such .studies^ 
can point the way - to more' 
effective, strategies for devel- 
opment and implementation.^ 

The usual procedures of re- " * 
viewing relevant documents and 
conducting extensive interviews 
have been employed - in our re- 



search, in keeping with Fesler's 
discussion ' in^ "The Case Method in 
Rolitic^i Science": 

The effective case study is' a 
blend of fact and inference, 
of research and creative 
writing. The scholarly case 
writier starts with documents, 
moves on to^ interviews, and 
in the end brings his creative 
talents to bear on the recrea- 
tion of the reality of a -course, 
of" administrative events in 
which human bdngs as well 
< as rational ideas were the 
moving parts.* 

) Inundated with data, the case 
writer "must sieve out a multitude 
of unessential details and look more 
deeply, into some matters than, 
others."' 

Comparative case study re- 
search, however, differs from a 

• single case study in that one mu^t 
carefully structure research ques- 

* tions and data heeds prior to inter- 
viewing so that comparable informa- 

, tion pan be gathered in the various 
interview situations. Therefore, 
two master interview , instruments 
we^ developed, one for stat'e-level 
respondents, and one * for i district- 
level respondents. * Approximately 
20 r respondents werfe identified in 
each' state who Were involved at 
the state' level , "in the' formulation 
or' implemenjtalidn- of . the pupHI 
weighting systems. They included" 
.legislators, legislative * staff mem"'- 

, bers, one governor, governors' 
staff m^rpbers, the three chief state 
school ..tfliffic^rs and state education 
departmejQt > staff menf^ers, chief 
educational finance officers, %caa.e- ' 

. jTrtlcians, and representatives of 
school board associations, statewide 
teacher organizations, and super- 
intendent organizations. (See the 
appendix for a list of respondents.) 



In \ order to .^tudy the im- 
pact ami implementatioh of the ; 
weighted pupil ^'approach'; it was/ 
essenti;al to Conduct extehsive \oca^ 
district interviews. * To decidV; 
where district interviews would bp. 
conducted, we sought to locale 
representative dis|Etets, considering:, 
district size and wealth as well ' as 
geograpTiicat distribution. EacK of 
the three states has aj relative!^, 
small number of district^ (Florida/ 

.67.; Neiy Mexico,. 88; and'Utah, 40); > 
our sample distri-cts represented ap- ' 

-proximately 50 percent of the stu- , 
dent population in each statey^y We , 
used categories shown on (Mjtjpfrow- j 
ing matrix in selecting \^^lcts: 




) 



sic data considered for the dis- 
ict selection. ^ 

I The sample selection was-^addi- 
tionally aimed at guaranteeing ic- 
.cess to many of the state's most 
knowledgeable participants, and. ob- 
servers of the reform "process im- 
plementation and impact. 'Six dis- 
trict staff positions were ide^ntified ( 
as most important to gaining an in- 
formajlve jand representative per- 
spective: j (1) the superintendent/ 
or .administrator; (2) the fj- 

nancelwllcer; (3) a school board 
membe|j^i(.4> ' a^ principal; (5) a 
teache^^ arid (6) the director of 
speQia^pucation . 




. • ' wealthy / 
Large ^ ✓ 


5 / Poor 

- ■\ ■ ^ _ . 


Medium . ^ ' 
, ■ » 


M ' » 


Small . . 


• « 1 


• . .- 



In Florida we selected two dis- 
trictjs from each cell, or 12 dis- 
tricts.. However, Utah and New 
Mexico ,each had" only onfe district 
that coUld be considered larg«; 
therefore, only nine districts were 
selected in each of those two states. 
Tables 2.1, 2.2, and 2.3 show the 



A day was spent Jir\ each^f 
the ,30 selected district^^ interview- 
ing and gathering otner necessary 
data. We were able/ to locate most 
of our intended respondents despite 
such scheduling, coi|lfnctg^^a^K;|> state 
superintendents' meetTiTg and a na- 
tional school board conference. 



Florida 
County 
Districts ' 

Broward 

Dad^ 

Duval 

Hillsborough 

Palm Beach 
Sarasota 
Brevard 
Alachua 

Charlotte 
Collier *■ 
Gadsden 
Levy 

Sample 
State 
Sample % 



TABLE 2.1 

SAMPLE FLORIDA SCHOOL DISTRICTS 

i ■ 



1974 
Tax Roll% 
^ (in millions) 

• %ro^7B 
16,463 
' . 3,887 
3,443 

5,201 • 
2,361 
1/924, 
749 

* 

663 
" 1,578 
143 
125 

$47,415 
$81,275 
58.34 



Unweighted 
1975 FTE 
jn thousands) 

-1*43 ^ ^ 
269 . 
• • ' 1t1 

116 . 

74 

25 
58 
23 

6 . 
13 
10 

4" 



852 
1,601' 
53.22 



Property Wealth 

per FTE 
(in thousands) 

$ 76.07 . 
61.20 
35.02 ■ 
29.68* - 

70. ?6 
94.44 
33.17 
32.57 



110:51 
121.38 
14.30 ■ 

31.25 y 



$ 55.65 
$ 50.77 



Source: 



District School System— Pupil and Financial Data, 
State of Florida, 1974-75. 



TABLE 2.2^ 
SAMPLE UTAH. SCKOOL. DISTRICTS 



Utah ■ 
School 
Districts 


1975 
Tax Rolls 
(in millions) 

> — T-r 


Unweighted 

1973 
Membership 


Granite 


^ 388.9 , • 


61,266 - 


Salt ^ Lake ' 
Jordon 
Weber 
Davis 


' 406.1 
357.9 
126.3 
225.3 


> 26, 524 
34,603 
19,331 
35,025 


Grand 

Washington 

Kane 


49.2 . 
23.9 
40.7 
7.4 


• 

- 2,001 
1,794 
. 4,851 
920 


Sample 
State 
Sample % 


■ $1,835.7 
$2,823.0 
57.94 


186,315 
308,26^3 
60.44 



Property Wealth 

per Member 
(ia thousands) 

$ 6.35 

- 15.31 
10.63 
6.53 ■ 
6.43 

24.59 
13.32 
^ 8i39 
8.04 

$ 8.78 
$ 9.16 



Source: Annual Report orthe State Superintendent, 
Utab;;Public School ^S^^stem, 1975-76. 



TABLE 2.3^ 



SAMPLE NEW MEXICO SCHOOL DISTRICTS 



New Mexico 
School ^ 
Districts 



Hobbs 
Carlsbad 
Gallup 
Alamagordo 

Eunice 
Artesia 
Pojoaque 
Espanola 

Sample 
State 
Sample % 



1975-76 
Tax- Rolls 
(in millions) 



Albuquerque $ 911.2 



:I39.1 
150.3 , 
89.0' 
53 .-6, 1 

tia^ 

5.3 
^ 14.3 



$1,575.6 
$3,745.7 
42.06 



Unweighted 

1975 
Membership 

79,811 - 

7,029 
6,363 
11,631 
8,044_ 

747 
3,-265 
1,318 
5,7.04 

.123,912 
265,374 
46.69 



Property Wealth' 
per Membership 
(in thousands) 

$-11.42 

19.79 
23>.63 

7.65. 

6.66 

150.94 . 
57.86 
4.01 
2.51 

« 

$ 12.72 
$ 14.11 



Source: Public School Finance Statistics, Ndw Mexico 

- ^ Department of Finance and Administration, Public 
School Finance Division, .1f76. ' 
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Generally,, thfe icooperat|on' and In- 
terest of. respondents In the study 
was high, af^d many of those we Inr 
tehvteed indicated cohsider^ble in-, 
•tere^^'ih /reading the report. Table 
2^.4 shows the. resppndents by type. 



.11/ etc.) were obtained for the^s^me 
periods * . ^ 

The extensive data collection 
^allowe^ -us, to - analyze trends in 
dollars and program memjaerships. 



TABLE 2.4< 



g.tate 



PUPIL WEIGHTING STUDY RESPONDENTS 
BY TYPE 



Florida 



Utah 



New Mexico 



Total 



Legislative ; 


•8 


. 9 


< 6 


.23 


Administrative 


11. 


8* 


6 


25 


Interest Grbup 


4 .. . 


• 3 


4 


' 11 


District 








> 


Chief Administrator 


14 


10 


. 10 


\ 34 


Finance (Dfficer ^_ 




^9 


6 


^ 28 


School Board 


8 


6 , 


6 


20 


Principal 


10 


8 


JO 


28 


Teacher 


8 


10 


7 


25 


.Special Education 




7 


6 


23 


Total t-^:: . 


f 86 


70 ' 


61 


♦ 217 




Data Analysis 



In addition to the interviews , 
basic state and local 'finance laata 
were collected over time, beginning 
pripr to the reform. Additionally, 
unweighted and weighted " student * 
memberships were collected for the 
same ^ years. ^ ^ Measures of local 
wealth (dssesseb valuation per mem- 
ber) were likewise collectjad. 
Figures indicating participation in ' 
the • various programs (visually 
handicapped, vocational education 



The analyses of such data are dis- 
cussed in Chapter 6 and Chapter 8. 

To analyze the multitude of 
data obtained through approximate- 
ly 220 Interviews, it was determihed 
that an issue by Issue analysis and 
presentation would be more appro- 
priate and useful than arr analysis 
of each state separately.' There- 
fore, rather than ^developing singu- 
lar state case studies', the report 
has been organized around a com- 
parative approach to key issues. 




3: THE ADOPTION OF A PUPIUWEIGHTING SYSTEM 
IN FLORIDA, UTAH, AND NEW MEXICO 



> i 



The process of adopting a 
school finance reform law is d polit- 
ical process. It is an open, force- 
ful exchange of ideas made up of 
facts and beliefs molded with widely 
varying ^ constituent ' Interests in 
mind. This study provides, an op- 
portunity to view that process from 
the beginning of the recognition of 
a, peed for passage of a law through 
the law's implementation. This chap- 
ter analyzes five stages of that 
process: 

1.. An examination of the 
more Jgeneral political " and social 
forces that set the climate for re- 
form; 

' 2. An exploration of the ed-. 
ucational reform goals relating to 
the' new distribution model and .their 
evolution from existing dissatisfac- 
tions with present systems; 

3. The process and rationale 
used in the establishment of the 
weights in the reform laws; 

4. The adjustments and al- 
terations made to the - weighting 
structures since original passage; 
and 



5. < Continuing concerns of 
those, seeking further changes of 
the weights. 

* 

Through this historical sweep,' 
which will pass "oyer m^ny critical 
issues covered in more' detail in* lat-» 
er chapters, it is' anticipated that 
the rationales and logic of the key 
state decisionmakers will be clarified 



and serve as a perspective for eval-. 
uating the weighted pupil app'roach 
and relating it to current • local, 
state, and national school finance 
' concerns. 

The Political Forces That Preceded 
the Reform " ' ' ^ 

The'' detei^mination of the dis- 
. tributional model called a weighted 
pupil approach wa^ part of a wider 
education finance refo'rm in all three 
states. Where possible we have 
tried, to focus on the poWtlcal forces 
ahd factors relating spedWr^cally to 
the weighting system, recdgjiizing 
its. relationship to the entire reform 
package. The six elements of the 
reforms can be grouped and pre- 
sented under topical areas identified 
by previous researchers on the pol- 
itics of school finance reform. Joel 
Berke, in . Answers to Inequity ,^ 
presents five factors upon which* 
we have built, and JoAnn Kruger, 
in her analysis of the New Mexico 
reform, presents a sixth, which 
• we found appropfiate for ail three 
states. Our research examines* all 



six: 



B. 
C. 
D. 
E. 

F. 



An earlier internal- needs 
s,tudy; 

Some external' influences; 

A surplus of funds; 

Key politica^ leadership; 

Assembling a package of 
measures; and 

The existence of expe^t 
and IfWolved staff. 
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This discussion is not intended ^* 
to be an exhaustive study of the 
politics of the reform, but is meant 
• to pfpyjde some background knowh 
^dge of the developrpent of the sys-^ 
tern- 

An Internal Study 

Each of^he three states had a ' 
study commission related to the re- 
form, but the comm'issions had dif- 
ferent Impacts and in'fiuts into the 
pupil weighting decisions. Florida's 
Governor's Citizens' Committee on ' 
Education, under the able • leader- 
ship of Fr^d Sch^tz, was responsi- 
ble for preparing the logic and ra- 
tionale of '.Florida's far-reaching re- 
form,- but- the impetus for adopting 
a pu[5il weighting system came from 
Senator Robert Graham, Chairman . 
of the Senata Education. Committee. 
Graham, familiar with the weighting 
concept as used by the state's com- 
.munity college system, informed the 
Citizens' Committee consultants /if 
his preference, and the study, 
Improving Education in Florida , * 
presented the weighted pupil ap- 
proach, thus endorsiifg the legis- 
lative initiative. 

In 1972 the Education Commit^ 
tee of the legislative council in Utah 
directed the establishment of the 
Utah School Finance Study Commit- 
tee, which was to study the ex- 
isting formula and to recommend 
alternatives'. The director of the 
study. Dr. Percy Burrup, a spe"-* 
cialist in school finance at' Brigham 
Young University, was assisted by • 
, individuals on loan from a school 
district, the state • department of 
education, the Utah EducatioGt As- 
sociation, and the Budget-Audit 
Coipmittee of thfi legislature. 
Prompted by the vthen recent 
Serrano decision* and the results 
of the rece^ly com^pleted National 




Educational Finance Project,* the 
Study Committee recommended the 
adoption of the Weighted pupil con- 
cept. That recommendation was ac- 
cepted by "the education family," as 
d^e legislator described all of the 
parties to the legislative process of 
reform. Influenced by the presence 
of the Mormon Church in Utah, the 
legislature strove for consensus and . 
deemed that the weighted pupil ap- "* 
proach was'the^most equitable allo- 
cation model. One less idealistic 
respondent commented, "We spent a 
lot of money on the study and had 
to come up with something." 

Th^ ' action in New Mexico be- . 
gan in the Governor's ' Advjsory^ ' 
Committee for Sdnool Finance, whic^ 
was composed of 32 members, in- 
cluding lay leaders, educator^, 

' and legislators from the Legislative 
School Study Committee, a perma- 
nent joint committee of the legi'sia- • 
ture. The group, which was headed 
by the challenging leadership of 
Harry * Wugalter,. Chief -of Public 
.School Finance 'in the dovernor's^ 
office, served as a forunrr for dis- 
cussing the alternative of using a 

' weighted pupil approach. The 
weighted pupil approach was cham- 
pioned in the legislature by two 
participating^ members from the 
Legislative School Study Committee, 
(Senator Robert Wood and Repre-- 
sentative Bill Warren. ' " 

External Influence 

The influence of the National 
Educational Finance Project (NEFP) 
was cited in both Utah aiSd New 
Mexico. As each of these states de- 
velopetJ- its' own- unique set of 
weights, the NEFP stCidy served as 
a frame of reference. It iy note- 
worthy that Florida legislators did 
not consider themselves to be in- 
fluenced by *th6 NEFP, which was 



coordinated out of the University of 
Florida. One prominent legislator 
explained, "NEFP work was not too 
weH ^accepted." This referred to a 
special Florida NEFP study that was 
based on a different concept of es- 
^ tablishing student count, costs, and 
weights than, legislators had - in- 
tended. Each of the states worked 
independently on developing a 
weighted pupil system,' with no 
.communication between Florida and 
Utah in 1973 and with little inquiry 
frjDm New Mexico in 1974. 

Another external- influence 
cited in Utah "was ^e Serrano court' 
decision rendered in neighborlr^g 
California. ' In Florida, the influence 
of the Rodriguez ^ case heightened 
concerns for ail aspects of equali- 
zation. Although decided by the 
U.S. Supreme Court just before the 
legislatiN/e session, it failed to 
dampen the reform fervor evident 
there,-, One legislator explained, "A 
lot of states dropped out with the 
Rodriguez decision, but we stuck 
with it becau*A,,it was morally cor- 
rect. We sni^d a lot of people 
into doing tlWat's , right." While 
neither case dealt with ' pupil 
weighting ^ystem^,/ the Texas and 
California concerfisvvfor equalization 
.were clearly perceiyed to have been 
moving factors' in the general reform 
in Utah and Florijda. 

^ 

Fiscal S urplus! 
f * 

Each of the three states had a 
fiscal surplus: at the time of the re- 
form. In New Mexico, one observer 
Estimated the surplus to be around 
$65 million; in Utah, the available 
surplus was close to $80 million; 
and in Florida, $130 million, 'since 
the adopti6n of a pupil weighting 
system served* to redistribute pro- 
portional dollars received >by di&r 
tricts, the infusion of new dollars 



certainly contributed to the initial 
sufiport of the reforms. Combined 
with "hold harmless" provisions, the 
surplus allowed most districts to be 
"winners." 

Key Leadership 

More than any other factor, 
the presence of committed and able 
leadership accounted fbr the adop- 
tion of a pupil weighting system and 
. the other reforms as well. For ex- 
ample, one observer of the Florida 
reform stated that "between 1969; 
and 1974 \as the 'Golden Age of 
the Florida Legislature.' Jhere were 
bright, able people who would sup- 
port things - beeause they philosoph"- 
ically believed in them." In each 
state there were key individuals in 
strategic positions whoi. championed 
a cause because they believed it to 
be morally right, ahd who also 
could or^chestrate various Interests 
into a- coalition of support for re- 
form. In New Mexico, supporters of 
bilingual education joined forces 
with those seeking increased aid for 
isolated schools in. large, sparsely 
I3ppulated districts. In Florida, 
supporters of vocational education 
and special education united to 
achieve greater benefits and guar- 
anteed state support. Utah's broad 
participatory model involved various 
interest groups in making the re- 
form, and such key legislators ^s 
Senator Warreo Pugh and Senator' 
OInar Bunnel were strong support- 
ers: The' strategy in each of the 
states was similar: involve your po- 
tential opposition in designing the ' 
reform. 

Ratfier conspicuously absent 
from the key reform leadership were 
.state department of Education (SDE) 
personnel. The most SDE support 
occurred in Utah where a depart- 
ment employee was loaned to the 



study committee. In New Mexico, 
"the state board didn't take a posi- 
tion." In Florida, top state dep^art- 
ment personnel who opposed ^the 
change were told by a key legisla- 
tor, "The train is leaving the sta- 
tion; you can either get on or be 
left behind!" Once the reform and 
the pupil weighting modej were 
deemed inevitable, however, .some 
state department of education per- 
sonnel offered assistance in . deter- 
mining needs and relative weights. 

A Package of Reform Measur^ey^ 

A number of oUr respondents 
commented on the importance of a 
total package of reform measures in 
order to gain broad-based support. 
One Florida legislator' advised, ^ 
"Better to go a total package than 
piecemeal." A prominent New Mexicb 
legislator phrased* it this way: "It 
takes a lot of gobbledegook to get 
something passed." 

In all states there were a con- 
siderable number of trade-offs with 
pupil weighting and district weight- 
ing decisions. In Florida, high pri- 
mary grade wejghts were balanced 
to provide a higher base value. 
(See Chapter 5 for .details'.) Dis- 
trict^ supplements in the form of 
sparslty factors and teacher ex- 
perience units were critical to re- 
form passage tn Utah and New 
Mexico. Beyond the weighting, 
there were accounting and auditing 
systems, advisory committees and 
school reports, local control issues, 
refinancing of transportation, capi- 
tal outlay, and diverse categoricals 
which produced patterns of shifts 
of money and control that were only 
partially understood by all but a 
few expert observers. The patterns 
of "gobbledegook" produced a pat- 
tern of dollar figures on the bottom 
line of the printouts which everyone 
understood and which encouraged' 



substantial majorities of support for 
final passage. 

An Expert and Involved Staff 

In proposing a 'pupil weighting 
system in each of the three states, 
the existence of expert and involved 
resource staff was critical to* suc- 
cessful resolution and passage of- 
reform. The technical aspects as 
well as the policy alternatives as- 
sociated with implementing a, 
weighted pupil approach require 
the assistance of .highly competent 
staff, and/or consultants. Also, the 
age , of computer simulations has 
greatly influenced legislative poli- 
tics, and the battle of computer 
printouts ,was evident in* each of 
the three states. In New Mexico, 
Professor Jim Hale at the Univer- 
sity of New Iviexicowand his graduate 
student, Larry Hu)^el, served as ' 
staff to the Public School Finance 
Division and provided the needed 
expertise. - Hale had been recently 
involved in the Rosmiller-NEFP 
study. In Utah, Heber Fuller from, 
the* legislative analyst's office and 
Gary Harmer, "on loan from the 
Utah EducatioR Assaciation, served 
as technical staff to the study 
group. Providing .such support for 
Florida legislatbrs were the staff 
director of the Senate Education 
Committee, Jack Leppert; a budget 
analyst for the House Appropria- 
tions Committee, Dave Lycan; and 
Marshall Harris from the Governor's 
office. ^ 

Dissatisfactions With the Old System 
and Goals for a- New Pupil Weighting 
System 

The c|,uestlQn* that emerges _ 
when a new system is proposed re- 
lates to '•problems associated with the 
old system. Why is there a Jiigh 
level of interest in developing a >iew 
method* of clistributing dollars? A 
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number of goaJs were identified by 
the key state- 1 eve) proponents for 
change who were interviewed. 

^ > 

. • To distribute funds accord- 
ing to diTTerent student and d istrirt 
needs . ^ 

' All respondents agreed that 
this was a major motive for reform ' 
and recognized that under their old 
systems district ' earnings were not 
always r-elated ttf specific student or 
district spJecial needs. A fairly com- 
fjion sentiment in. each state was well 
articulatedvby a Utah legislator, "We 
need to get; an objective system for 
distributing dollars according to 
needs and remove the discretionary 
power from the State D^partm^nt of- 
Educ^tlqo." A,^New Mexico respon- 
dent explained • that "staffing rattos 
• just can't be adjusted to meet dif- * 
ferent need§." There was in* all ' 
states a general acceptance of the 
premise th^t the educational burden 
varied from district to <;Jistrict, de- 
pending, on the nature of the stu- 
dent population and geographical 
and other factors, and that it was 
the state's responsibility to compen- 
sate for these differences. Equal 
dollars per student were deemed In- 
adequate and inequitable. The dif- 
ferences in district responsibility 
for educating exceptional children 
are demonstrated in Chapter 8, 
where service incidences are com- 
pared for the sample districts in 
each state (Tables 8.1-8.6). The 
perception of considerable variation 
of burden, due to this one clientele 
alone, is clearly substantiated bv 
the, data. , 

By establishing and funding' 
ratios, or weights, based oh dif- 
ferent program costs, in many in- 
stances the states were /bnsciously 
establishing district incentives to 
serve jaigh-cost students and to 



serve them more Efficiently within 
reasonabJe program cost ranges. In 
Florida, for example, generous vo- 
cational weights were intended as an 
investment in economic development 
by encouraging districts to offer 
high-cost, technical, skill-related 
programs. 

2. To focus directly on th e 
student . : 

-^A number of legislators com- 
mented on their intent'' to focus at- 
tention on the individual needs of 
the students by their changes in 
the finance formula. One Florida 
legislator noted that the education 
committee, during and since the 
reform, had been "focusing on the 
needs of the children rather than 
the working conditions for employ- 
ees." There was a general hope 
that this refocus would also occur 
at the- district and school levels. 

Nearly all of the respondents 
in both Florida and Utah agreed 
that there w^s political mileage to 
be gained from changing the unit 
to be funded from a - teacher or 
classroom unit to an "innocent' child" 
unit--these two states had both ex- 
perienced forceful teacher strikes. 
Most importantly, there was an in- 
tent to relate educational finance 
discussions to the various prograi^K 
needs of children. 

3. To guarantee the equaliza- 
tion across districts of the burden 
of funding the high-cost, special 
* need programs . 

The weighted pupil distribution * 
approach in the three states was 
vievyed as a legislative tool that en- 
abled the state to share the cost of 
disparities in district educational 
burdens due to varying incidences 
of high-cost students. In these 



higi^y eqgaiized states, a funda*- , 
mental question was where the re- 
sponsibility rested \ for 'providing 
high-cost exceptional and vocational 
programs«.-at the state 6r the dis- 
trict level? It was deemed unfair 
th^ districts ip these states,, with 
their limited capacities to raise ad- 
ditional 'local dollar^, should shoul- 
der the responsibijity" of, supporting 
high -cost programs that were man- 
dated or encouraged by state law. 

l^egislators desired that as the 
special needs slice of the state rev- 
enue pie became more significant, 
those funds should be distributed in 
the, same manner as the basic pro- 
gram dollars. The special need pro- 
grams became viewed as entitlement » 
rather than supplemental programs. 
The Weighted pupil unit was to be 
jointly funded by state and district 
in • accordance with the understood 
principles of a foundation program. 
It was an important and broadly 
held belief that districts were to 
meet student needs for exceptional 
child ' services .and vocational pro- 
grams without placing differential 
'burdens oiS 'particular school sys- 
tems. • 

4. To makfe the system, of fi- 
nance rational, logical, and more 
generally understandable . A 

One Florida legislator ^ex- 
claimed, "You can't expect the pub- 
lic to have faith in a system they 
don't understand! We had an abid- 
ing distrust of the old formula. * 
Under this system, .allocation of 
units is aboveboard; dollars follow 
the students based on their need." 
Under 'the staffing ratio, teacher, 
or classroom unit approach' it was 
difficult to relate dollars tojppecific 
educational needs or objectives. In 
New Mexico, the old -formula was 
criticized, as "non-data basetl, hav- 
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ing no validity." A Utah respondent 
explained that "the distributional 
-unit di,dn't relate to the cost ' of 
anything." * .. 

When asked if a goal of the 
pupil . weighting approach .was to 
simplify the system, about half saw 
that as an initial objective. Eighteen 
. respondents thought it did in fact 
" simplify the state finance model, six 
disagreed, and one suggested, "It 
' was. the impossible dream." A Utah 
respondent added, "The general 
principle is easier to understand; 
nbt the. details." 

Several fegislators compiented 
that witb a weighted pupil system 
for allocating the state's educational 
' dollars, it is possible td see the to- 
tal educational finance picture (and 
on one sheet of paper). 

5. To give local education 
agencies more decisiontnaking au- 
thority > * 

Along with state department 
prior approval' of categorical grant 
funds for such programs as kinder- 
garten/ exceptional child, and voca- 
tional education, often went program 
stiputations that tied the hands of 
local administrators. Staffing pat- 
terns, room size, curriculum, and, 
in one case, even carpeting were 
regulated . In* contrast, the pupil 
weighting system was based bn stu- 
dent entitlement, and a lum*p sum 
was intended to be allocated to- the 
local districts • for local management . 
within broader program guidelines. 

Given that lump sum, districts . 
were then theoretically free to make' 
local decisions regarding space, 
staffing, curriculum, class loads ^ 
etc. How the funds were spent 
within programs- became a local 
choice. In two states, however. 
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there . were requirements that local " 
expenditures be made on the pro- 
grams that generated those dollars, 
I.e., there were regulations gov- 
' erning where the dollars could l?e 
spent. In .New Mexico, there is no' 
requirement that ddJIars be spent 
according to the categories In whUh 
they are earned, and, when inter- 
vrewed 12 of the 13 respondents 
thought local- decisionmaking hed 
been greatly increased. In 'Florida 
where there Is a requirement that 
80 percent of ddllars bfe spent ac- 
cording to the program earning 
aceas, 8 of 10 respondents* still felt 
LEA'S had been given greater deci- 
sionmaking authority. Only in' Utah 
which requifjes 100 percent expend- 
fture of special education dollars by 
the program that generated those 
funds, did most respondents (5 to 
4) feel that local, decisionmaking - 
authority had diminished. 

Mt should be noted, again, that 
there are two important issues here 
One is where (on which program) 
the ctollars may be spent- The -sec- 
ond IS how (within the programs) 
the dollars may be spent. Appar- 
ently the first issue often dominated 
the respondent's own sense of de- 
cisionmakfng authority. • 

6-, To involve the legislature in 
a greater educational leadershipT^le: 

Many legislators and most state 
department respondents thought - 
that an original reform intent was to 
expand the educational policymaking 
role of state legislators. State-level 
respondents in both FJorida and 
New Mexico, many of whom vvere ' 
legislators, thought ithat during 
recent years the legislature had be- 
come more Involved Ih edgcatlonal • 
decisionmaking, in New Mexico, 7 
of 10, and in Florida/ all respohd- 
ents believed this had happened. A 



number of respondents pointed out 
that legislators are now more in- 
volved in making major educational 
policy decisibns related t6 state 
pMorlties, whereas under the pre- 
vious systenx they had focused only 
on special projects, rarely viewing 
the total picture'. 

•In contrast, five of eight re- 
spondents in Utah dic^ not think; 
th^t a goal was td involve the legis- 
lature in a greater leadership role. 
That ecu Id t>e attributed to the fact 
that legislators in Utah have tradi- 
tionally played an educational lead- 
ership role; In fact, ^ many legisla- 
tors - are, themselves, educators 
The President of the Senate is a 
school -administrator. Also, Utah 
singularly has retained numerous 
relatively small special -purpiose cat- 
egorical programs, and in each ses-' 
sidn the legislature has reportedly 
^ focused more attention on those and 
on new programs than on the over- 
all finance system. 

' 7. To help clarify the sy stem- 

of accountability . ' ^ — 

— 3r 

Only in 'Florida was this goal 
identified. There the pupil wei^t- 
ing system, as part, of a* reform 
package- designed to make the edu- 
cational system accountable even 
to the extent of linking expendi- 
tures to achievement, was associ- 
ated with the overall goal of clari- 
fying ia system of accountability. 
The new money for education would 
not likely have been forthcomlog in 
Florida except as a part of a gen- 
eral accountability-oriented reform. 
$ch£x>t5; through their staffs, were 
expected to open up to the public. 
Additional money was Intended to • 
impro\^e educational services, not to 
pay more for the same services. 
The President of the Senate/ 
Mallory Home, was adamant* on the 



acco^tability issue, and his critical 
support was insured only when new 
program cost accounting' require- 
ments and a reformed manage'ment 
information system at state and local 
levels were promised and then man- 
dated 1n the finance reform legisia- ' 
tlon . 

^ • • \ 

The Process and Rationale Related 

to ^ Establishing Weights ~ 

Given the multiple goals and 
agendas ~ for enacting a pupil , 
weighting system, the legislators' 
foremost task was tovestablish a set 
of weights appropriate to accomplish 
the purposes desired in th^r state. 

Categories used for establish- 
ing weights included various . com- 
binations of the following: 

A. Age group/grade level; 

B. Specific pifograms (voca- 
tion.al variaWns); 

C. Student chanacteri sties 
(compensatory, bilingual, 
ar>d exceptional classifica- 
tions); 

t). (Geographic characteristics . 
(sparsity, cost of living); 
and 

E. Staff characteristics. 

it . is noteworthy that no state has 
adopted . the procedure of weighting 
tfie various basic academic subject 
areas differentially, a procedure. • 
that is common practice in ' higher^ 
education . 

In establishing weights, legis- 
lators reported using three basic 
approaches. They either (1) at- 
' tempted to base weights on current 
expenditures, or -(2) sought expert 
advice in speculating what exemplary 
progieams should cost. In some cases 



they (3) used weights to encourage 
an<^ support state priority programs, 
thus, In effect, increasing the 
"costs" (or, more accurately, ex- 
penditures) on particular programs. 

Tables 3.1, 3.2, and 3.3 dis-" 
play for reference the weights es- 
tablished in Florida, Utah, and New 
Mexico, respectively, at the time of 
the reform and changes that Kave 
occurred subsequently. One should 
be cautioned not to compare the 
weights of the three states, for 
they represent different values in 
each state. There are numerous 
technical considerations, for in- 
stance, how students are 'counted, 
attributable exjiendltures, hours of 
service, that explain the futility of 
interstate comparisons (exp^jj^ed in 
Chapter 4). 

Age Group/GraOe Lev/eT ^ 

V 

Both Floriipia and New Mexico 
supported the tJasic 'programs in the 
gcades by weighting the early 
grades and high school. In Florida, 
'the prImarV grades received the 
high weic^t because legislators-- 
especially The Speaker of the House 
--believed strongly in the impor- 
tance of early schooling. (ln.New 
Mexico, the Hiigh schooi prog^^ was 
originally weighteci at 1.4 "because 
that's what the study team said it 
should be." The study team mem-, 
bers simply cited the HEfP study 
as authority for their recommenda- 
tion. ^♦Utah set all the grade levels 
at the basic* weight of 1.0, thus 
■avoiding policy conflict^ over which 
age group of children ^ should have 
a more expensive program. . 

Specific Programs--Vocational 
Weights 

Vocational education weights 
iM^re^a^ated as an incentive to 

» ~' . " * 
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TABLE 3.1 . ' 

FLORIDA EDUCATION vFINANCE PROGRAM PUPIL WEIGHTS 
1073 AND CHANGES BY 1977 " ' 



Program » 

Grades 
Grades 4-10 
Grades 4-9 
Grades 11-12 
Grades 10-12 

•Full-Time Exceptlonal Students 

t * 

* 

Educable mentally retarded ^ 
Trainable mentally retarded 
% Severely & profoundly retarded 
Physically handicapped 
Deaf 

Visually handicapped 
Emotionally disturbed 
Socially maladjusted 
Specific learning disability 

Part-Time Exceptional Students 

Physical therapy 
V Speech therapy 
Visually handitapped 
Emotionally disturbed 
Specific learning disability 
Hospitalized and homebound 
Gifted ^ 

Vocatlorral -Technical 

Voc Ed I (highest cost programs) 
Voc Ed I I 
9 Voc Ed III * 
Voc Ed IV • , 
Voc Ed V , 

Voc Ed VI (lowest cost programs) 

•Adult Programs 

Adult basic and high school 
Community service 



1973 




2.30 
3.00 

3.50 
4.00 
3.50 
3.70 
2.30 
2.30 



6.00 
10.00 
10.00 

7.50' 

7.50 
15.00 

3.00 



4.26 

2.64 

2.18 

1.69, 

1.40 

1.17 



1.60 
1.30 



Changes by 1977 

1 .234 ' 

1.00 

1.00 

I'.IO 



4.95 



1.28 
deleted 



* TABLE 3.2 ^ 

UTAH MINIWUM SCHOOL- PROGRANf PURLL WEIGHTS 
1973 AND CHANGES BY 1977 



Program 

Grades K-12 

Full-Tlme Handicapped Programs 

Educable mentally retarded 
Trainable mentally retarded 
Emotionally disturbed 
Deaf 

Motor handicapped 
Homebound & hospitalized 
Multiple handicapped 

P^rt-Time Handicapped Programs 
(add. on) 

Educable mentally retarded 
Trainable mentally retarded 
Learning disabilities 
Emotionally disturbed 
Hard of hearing 
Speech & hearing therapy 
Motor handicapped 
Visually, impaired 

Vocational (add on) 

Agriculture 
Business 
Distributive 
Home economics 
Technical & industrial 



1973 
1.00 



2.28 
2.53 
3.09 
2.50 
2.88 
1.80 
2.78 



Changes by 1977 




.70 
1.00 

.73 
1.10 
1.60 

.30 
1.20 
1.60 



1.20 
.70 
.50 
.•30 

1.40 



1.00 

1.00 
1.00 

.50 



.80 
.60 
.40 
1.50 
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TABLE 3.3 
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NEW MEXICO SCHOOL FiNANCt PROGRAM PUPIL WEIQHTS 



1974 AND CHANGES BY 1977 



Program 

Kindergarten 
Gradess 1-3 
Grades 4-6 
Grades 7-9 ^ 
Grades 10-12 

Full -Time Special Education 

C -Moderate 
D-Severe 

» 

Part-Time Special Education 

A/8 Resourced room 

or itinerant teacher 

Vocational ^ 
Bilingual 



1974 

1.1 
1.1 
1.0 
1.2 
. 1.4 



1.9 

3.8. 



20.0* 

.8* 
.5* 



Changes by 1977 



1.3 



1.25 



3.5 



20.0 or 
G 1-3 ADM*x .12 



delel:ed 
.3 



Note: 



While not funded as such> all special education 
students are diagnosed in one of the following nine 
areas, and services for them are prescribed in A 
through D service patterns. 



Behaviorally disordered 
Communication disordered 
Gifted. 

Hearing impaired 
Learning disabled 



Mentally handicapped 
^ .^Multiple disabled 
"^Physically Impaired 
Visually impaired 



Note: The A/B wejght of 20.0 Is not a pupil weight. 
* These are add-on weights. 
^ Grades 7-12. 



districts* to offer these higher cost 
cidsses. While chemistry, physics; 
art, and band are ^Iso quite costly 
per student, school boards have 
long been under considerable pres- 
sure from local power structures to 
support such offerings. Vocational 
programs, on the ^ other hand, 
whether in trade school centers or 
as a paH- of comprehensive high 
schoolS|> were socially unpopular for 
many years. 

In Florida, partially in reaction 
Xp the dropout problem and partially 
in recognition that modern business 
and industrial growth is dependent 
on highly skilled human capital, 
some school boards in the last dec- 
ade • have attempted to provide the 
necessary training. From 19S9 to 
"1973, special vocational education 
classroom units were legislatively fi- 
nanced in incl»easing numbers and 
.were allocated to the districts by 
the Division of Vocational Education. 
The units were all of the same val- 
ue, however, and districts often 
were not offering the kind of high- 
cost programs that would prepare 
sufficient students for well -paying 
jobs upon graduation. Clearly it was 
not reasonable to expect school 
boards to train welders or refrig- 
eration equipment repairmen at 
$3,000 per student when the pra- 
gram was receiving $670 (an 18- 
student unit at $12,000) and the 
schools could offer shorthand, book- 
keeping, or mechanical drawing at 
$400 per student (and still get 
f670). 

To address this .problem, legis- 
lators Graham and MacKay directed 
that a study of costs by course of- 
fering ^be conducted during 1972, 
and that' the results be used 'to de- 
velop between 3 and 20 cost cate- 
gories. By very early in 1973, six 
vocational cost categories had been 
* 



established. Both direct and Indi- 
rect costs, supplies, and equipment 
replacement estimates, were in- 
cluded. Once those^' dollar figures 
were compared to an estimated base 
student support figure, ratios or 
weights were easily derived. This 
effort was credited by a number of 
persons interviewed as sparking the 
commitm|!nt of the legislature to a 
weighted pupil system. 

In Utah, the five vocational 
areas are weighted according to 
broad subject zones. While individ- 
ual courses jn agriculture or busi- 
ness have widely varyin^i per stu- 
dent costs, the weights developed 
represent average costs by subject 
as determined by the 1912 study 
committee. A leading vocational ad- 
ministrator said, "I pushed, for 10 
cost categories," but in the end 
the 5 . program categories, looking 
very much like those established by 
the U.S. Office of 'Education report- 
ing categories, emerged in the -pro- 
posed bill. A" prominent Utah legis- 
lator repeated to us that the issue 
"was so technical * I didn't ' 
should decide." Thus the system 
' most easily understood was the most 
convenient to adopt. 

The details of how the' counts 
are made, and what goes into the 
costs from which the weights are 
generated, explain the range of dif- 
ferences in' the vocational education 
weights when Utah and Florida are 
compared. Utah's weights ar6 add- 
ons, which means that a child still, 
earns a basic 1.0 weight even while 
in a vocational . education area 
course. That is not so in the Flor- 
ida FTE count system. Furthermore, 
weights in Utah were designed to 
cover direct costs only--primanly 
salaries--whiie all costs were count- 
ed in Florida. Third, in Florida a 
student's hours in courses count. 
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One enrolled for three hours would 
earn three times as much as one en- 
rolled for one hour, while In Utah 
time in the course is not fiscally 
significant. Fourth is the issue of 
state policy expression. If a state 
seeks to provide specialized voca- ^ 
tlonal training related to industrial 
development plans, it cojukJ encour- 
age and financially support addi- 
tional enrollqient in selected high- 
cost special- skills programs. This 
strategy was followed in Florida 
where weights were grouped' accord- 
ing to costs rather than subject 
area*. - 

New Mexico's vocational weight 
was determined by a third method 
and represented a third state policy. 
As the law was originally passed in 
1974, all courses were lumped to- 
gether apd a single weight assigned 
a? an add-on supplement. It was 
unclear where the value originated, 
'but the .8 , represented the 1.8 sin- 
gle weight less the 1.0 basic weight 
as reported' in the NEFP study' 
findings and " as used in the pr^- 
study simulation computer runs. ' 
Likewise, the .8 appears, and was 
reported, as generating an amount 
equivalent to that in the prior cate- 
gorical system, in any case, many 
Interviewees reported considerable 
executive, legislative, and district 
dissatisfaction with the way the 
State Department of Education ad- 
ministered the vocational program, 
and considerable ^support In the ex- 
ecutrve branch for a sysliem of post- 
secondary area vocational training • 
centers. Those two forces, then, 
had considerable impact on the 
down-playing of vocational educa- 
tion in secondary schools and the 
subsequent folding of the vocation- 
al weight into a more extensive sec- 
ondary weight of 1.25 for grades 7- 
12 (Table 3.3). 



student CharaQterlstics 

Bilingual --Bilingual education 
was created as a weighted program 
only In New Mexico. By most ac"- 
counts It was created primarily for 
political reasons, to gain the sup-^ 
port of the large - Spanish-speaking 
population. The weight of .5 for 
primary grade students enrolled In 
any program locally defined as a bi- 
lingual program was casgally arrived 
at. Likewise,: in Florida a weight of 
.5 for compensatory education was 
passed in 1973, but due to Depart- 
ment of Education , assertions that 
the program was^ unadministrabje, 
the value appropriated to support 
the" program was allocated as. a part 
of the basic distribution. That 
weight' had been established by 
backing into it from the rough esti- 
mates of the ' total sum that certain 
legislators thought could \be justi- 
fied on the floor. 



Exceptional --The process by 
which weights were established for 
exce|3tlohal child programs is the 
most * complex. While weightings In 
special education ' programs direct 
the distribution of only about 10 
percent of the program funds In a 
state, ' it Is also the area that at- 
tracts the most attention and con- 
troversy. " • • 



In all three states the setting 
of weights fof exceptional child ed- 
ucation was conducted initially 
through reference to the education- 
al delivery system and teacher ca^e 
loads previously used. Still, many 
. of the persons Interviewed did not 
understand -the process or tf^con- 
ditlons associated with* estamTstiing 
the weights. Nearly a dozen persons 
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from all states cynically stated, 
' "They guessed at them." At least 
^ five otherwise knowledgeable per- 
sons In Utah asserted that the 
weights came from the *WEFP ^study, 
as did two persohs in New Mexico 
where their delivery system model 
does not even closely resemble the 
- NEFP report. One prominent Utah 
• legislator suggested that the weights 
were only "an educated estimate." 

In fact, however, key persons 
in both Florida and Utah explained 
to us how they made detailed efforts 
to replidate existing average pro- 
gram costs. While direct costs only 
were counted in Utah, and indirect 
^ costs as well were counted In Flor- 
ida, initial weigKt . recommendations 
were empirically, determined. The 
best records of p'rogram expend!^ 
tures in' selected Utah districts 
were closely examined, and dollar 
^^e^gges per child per program 
were<^\/eloped and then converted 
to ratio weights. In Florida, the 
student-teacher ratios used to. qual- 
ify foe classroom units under the v 
prior system were arithmetically 
converted to per student values and 
then to weights. 

• ' The final ..full-time special edu- 

cation weights catne . into being as 
described above, with two excep- 
tions. In New Mexico, the moderate- 
ly handicapped or "C" classification 
weight of 1.9 was, developed 
■\ through program costing and con- 
. yersion"methods.\HdWever, accord- 
, ing to a prominent specialist in spe- 
cial education in New Mexico, th^ 
severely handicapped weight ("D" 
category) of 3.& devdoped "because 
it costs twice as much for D's and 
3.8 j^s twice 1.9." In Florida, two 
.^parrathe programs were set at 7.5, 
' and three full-time programs were 
set at 2.3. These were "adjusted" 
to be the same to eliminate any 



^^fiscal incentive in the diagnosis and 
placement of children.' Previously 
. calculated weights reprlicating exist- 
ing costs ir)" full-time programs; for 
th^ educable mentally retarded 
(EMR), those with specific learning 
disabilities (SLD), and the socially 
maladjusted (SM) had not been iden- 
tical, and the "adjustments" were 
clearly policy judgments seeking to 
neutralize any possible influence 
.slightly diffetjent weights would 
have on placement, recognizing that 
delivery systems and teacher >case 
•- loads were similar. ■ ' " 

Part-time resource rooms in 
Utah and Florida are supported 
through individual ^ student weights 
tied to the * diagnosed condition or 
program need of the child. While the 
general descriptor classifications are 
somewhat similar, the weights are 
far different. This is because Flor- 
ida counts only full-time equivalent 
(FTE) students while Utah counts 
enrollees. For example, , in Florida 
the weight for speech therapy is 
10.00 while in -Utah it is now .50. 
In Utah the weight covers added 
costs only. . . 

New Mexico's system is based 
on delivery methods rather than 
specific handicapping conditions. 
^Resource rooms for students with 

I need's for speech, sensory, or 
physical therapy, as well as for 
those with mild learning problems, 
are funded. Regulations provide 
that a teicher may have an enroll- 
ment load of '18 to 24 students, and 
20 Jimes the base value is allocated 
to that resource program. This' is, y 
in its effect, like a classroom unit 
system, and was establisfied and 
weighted with that conceptual sys- 

. tern in mind. The weight of 20.0 
should be viewed as a teacher or 
classroom weight, not ^ student- 
weight. -• " 
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Geographica^? Charactyistics ^ 

, While the direct weighting of 
pupils is a significant attempt at 
program cosl^ equc^ization, inequali- 
ties due to variable costs among- 
districts for delivering those pro- 
grams were often found to exist. 
Thus, additlional adjustments^ in the 
form of dist|;ict weights were used. 
Utah and New Mexico are. among 26 
states . which incorporate sparsity 
factors into their formulas. Florida 
Is unique among the states with its 
District Cost Differential— the appli- 
cation of factors usually- between 
.90 and 1.10~to adjust for the 
range of approximately 20 percent 
in purchasing power which was de- 
termined from the results of a com- 
plex economic survey. These dis- 
trict weights, ^ while not the focus 
of this study! represent powerful - 
political issues beiny considered at 
the same time pupil weights were 
^ being developed. The details of the 
operation of the district -weights are 
examined in Ghapter 5, where their 
relationship to the weighted pupil 
approach is discussed. 



Staff Characteristics ^ / 

In Florida, there was an abari- 
donment of the concept qf teacher/ 
classroom units having varying val- 
ues depending on • the training and 
experience of the teacher fijiing the 
*unlt. There, funding students was 
deemed. to be' contrary to the use of 
•teacher factors. In contrast, - Utah * 
and New Mexico established systems 
In which, both student and teacher 
weights cou4d be used together. 
They are among 17 states that cur-^ 
rently utilize teacher training and 
experience (T&E) factors in comput- 
ing district earnings. Recognizing 
teacher experience and the schooJ 
district's expectation to pay^staff on 



.a salary index or scale, and believ-* 
ing that the incidence of high^cost , 
teachers varies by district within 
the state, made "teacher weights" a 
political necessity in those states. 
(Chapter .5 explores .the details of 
their systems.)' 

Alterations of Weights Since the 
- Reform 

Each state has made a few 
changes in its weighting structure 
during the years since original pas- 
sage. There are stories behind each 
action representing legislative policy 
decisions "related to the' weighted 
pupil approach. 

In 1975, Florida pumped more 
money into Its early chilcmood edu- 
cation' programs by adding ;034 to 
Its primary weight of 1.2.' While 
that seems like a small amount, it 
added nearly $10.3 million to the 
early grades. The .034 was arrived 
. at, in fact, because' it represented 
the weight necessary to • spend the 
$10.3 million that had been squeezed 
by the House from other budget 
areas. Florida dlso c(^hsidered the 
pleas-^ of the many principals qf 
three-year high schSbIs who had 
10th and 11th graders in the same 
courses, and extended .the 1.10 
secondary weight to cover, all three 
grade levels. At the same time, the 
Driver Education category was 
folded into the basic program, but 
- , there was still a - net gain of ovjbt 
$2^ million to the high school pro- 
grams T Also |n thrat*-year, which 
was a riecesslon year, concerns over 
spending at a per FT E- rate ol^ 1.6 
and 1.3 In two adult prqgrams 
prompted the legislature to cut in 
half and then delete the community 
service , program and to cut the 
* adult high school program student 
weight to 1.28- -still more than the 
regular high ^school weight. 



In 1977, the Florida legislature 
(provided for a- conversion to « 
weight of a previous grant applica-" 
tion categorical amount used to 
-underwrite the costs of educational 
services for the, severely and pro- 
foundly retarded and brain-dam- 
aged. This was done after a de- 
termination that $4,100 per child 
would be appropriated,- and with 
the belief that fairly accurate esti- 
mates of fhildr^en eligible were in- 
hand. The derived weight of 4.95 
was set, not ift the substantive la^ 
but in a proviso in the appropriak 
tions bill late In the session. i 

The Florida State Department 
of Education, under a legislative 
mandate in 1977, prepared a sophis- 
ticated report of expenditures by 
district, by program; and pointed 
out an alternative weighting system 
that would replicate average district 
spending patterns.' No\ legislative 
action, however, was taken. Appar- 
ently a number of issues were unre- 
solved; they , were related to the 
cost accounting system and district 
expenditures, and whether weights 
should be based on existing spend- 
ing patterns. 

> 

In 1976, Utah made a few 
changes in the special , education. * 
weightings. After hearing testimony 
that a few part-time resource room 
programs, were "not paying their 
way," but wanting to avoid getting 
into lengthy studies and testimony, 
the Utah legislature changed three 
weights. They were "rounded off to 
simplify the . math" and to remove 
any placement Incentives. The prp- 
grams were' ail weighted at 1.'d, as 
shown in Table 3.2, and the issue 
was put to rest. 

* 

There have been periodic * 
rounds ^of testimony arid discussion ' 
in Utah regarding the basic grade 



vyei^ht of 1.00. High school adCo- 
, cates point out that .the equivalent 
of r.25 is being spent there, while 
primary school peopl^e urge that 
more attention be given to the early 
grades. Since Utah has no program 
cost accounting system to collect 
expenditure data at the different 
grade levels and since such data, 
, even if available, apparently would 
hot impress those who would advo- 
cate a . change in the status quo, 
the matter' has been dropped each 
year. In addition, there is a strong 
feeling among key legislators that 
such an Issue should be a iQpal mat- 
ter. > » - 

New Mexico, while only having 
10 pupil weighted categories, 
changed 7 of ^them in 1976. Two 
c6usins--graduate students at the 
University of New Mexico— completed 
cost analysis dissertations evaluat- 
ing -the New Mexico weighty. Joseph 
Garcia studied the faslc program 
weights * and distr-ict weight adjust- 
ments, and Placido Garcia examined 
the relationship of expenditures to 
weights in special education and- th^ 
bilingual an^^ vocational areas. While 
those Were thorough and competent 
academic products, there were alle- 
gations* that the data submitted by 
• districts were^ inaccurate. (In fact, 
some respondents in our sample dis- 
tricts reported they were very care- 
less in the data they reported ♦ to 
the Garcia cousins, not thinking 
student studies' would influence 
law.) Nevertheless, the legislature 
and the Chief of School Finance, 
Harry Wugalter, ^re.anxlous fo re- 
view their actions of two years ear- 
. lier. What emerged was a mixture of- 
the Garcias' findings, ' Wugalter's 
recommendations, -and- legislators' 
"sense,of what seemed right.'' Their 
policy decisions wfere (1) "kinder- 
gar^ten ought to cost more" and (2) 
"we should not spend that much bn 
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high schcx)ls plus vocational educa-* 
tron." Thus, the funds supporting 
vocation^ offerings, ' "which ^re 
loc«ll matters," were folded into a 
'new gfade 7-12 weight that raised 
the weight of grades 7-9 and re- 
duced the weight of grades 10-12. 

Fjjfther adjustments were made 
In special education. The A/B re- 
source rooms were growing, yet lo- 
cal districts resented reporting them 
to the state. Therefore, an option 
was provided wherel^y districts 
could take the classroom unit weight 
of 20, If thei^ program was ap- 
proved, or merely add a weight of 
.12 onto their grade 1-3 count, 
making the primary weight 1.22. 
Since many more grade 1-3 students 
are In resource rooms, and since 
mahy districts c^uld increase income 
and avofd state controls, many dis- 
tricts have adopted this option. 
Siscond, the D category of severely 
retarded ^as reduced from 3.8, 
amid considerable protests which 
are still heard. The Garcia report 
showed that Albuquerque was only 
spending 3.2 times the base weight, 
which brought the state average 
down to .3.5. Legislatures, while not 
always responsive to data, either 
did so respond in this, case, or 
merely let the data support their 
bagic beliefs. Likewise, the bilin- 
gual weight was reduced because 
of reports that the money was 
being wasted and that "there were 
bilingual chairs and file cabinets all 
over the pl^ce." 

The Adequacy of the Present 



"When nobody is screaming too 
much,- then it's fair, and the 
screaming has about stopped." This 
comment from a top legislative ap- 
propriations staff person s.eems „to 
sum up- the general feelings in all 



th]^ states. With the exception of 
perhaps a few state department 
personrifel i« each state, there gen- 
erally was overall support for pres- 
ent weights as amended. With 
change, however, has come a new 
way of looking at issues, and an 
underlying desire for yet further 
improvement is always reappearing. 
A major incentive to consider 
change seems to be the desire to 
seek some empirical tr*uth. Especially 
in Florida, in the, Department of Ed- 
ucation, there has been considerable 
interest in changing the weights to 
reflect the ratlc^ that represent;, dis- 
trict expenditure patterns over re- 
cent years. In other words, there 
is a strong belief by some that the 
weights should be set to reflect the 
average spending choices made by 
local school bdards. Others strongly 
disagree, saying that instead dis- 
tricts should be forced to spend 100 
percent of their earnings by pro- 
gram on those programs (instead, of 
the . 80 percent current Florida re- 
quirement). That is the case in 
Utah, where all special education 
funds 'generated through the 
vveights must be spent on those 
programs. New Mexico, where no 
expenditure records are kept, is- 
. ' not troubled with this issue, and 
the districts are free to spend all. 
earned income as they please. 

Several Florida respondents 
also spoke of the desire to raise the 
basic UO weight for grades 4-9, 
citing i shortage of support dollars 
at those levels. When it was pointed 
out to them that some .program has 
to be the base, they' logically redi- 
rected their desires to' increasing 
the dollar value of the base. One 
respondent persisted, however, and 
suggested that . alK the weiglits 
should be raised. In all three 
states, a small but significant num- 
ber of those interviewed did not 



' seem to fully grasp the basic under- 
lying concept of weighting. TheV 
did not understand that weights do 
not generate mpre money, but that 
they distribute a fixed sum among 
programs . 

While specific exceptional edu- 
cation weight changes are dtscussed 
further In Chapter 8/ in Florida 
there was concern over some part- 
time weights that "simply do not 
produde. sufficient funds to support 
an itinerant teacher." Since part- 
time program teachers of the visu- 
ally handicapped and some other re-, 
source teachers spend much time 
preparing materials and counseling 
with parents and other teachers, it 
was often suggested that the weight 
for those programs should be raised 
to compensate for time not spent 
with students and thus not earning 
funds. 

In Utah, some persons sug- 
gested restructuring vocational 
fundina along the Florida ,model by 
■ groupjng by cost categories instead 
of subject areas. Several desired. a 
gifted . weight, as well as a compen- 
satory education classification. 
There were some concerns that clalls 
loads in several resource rooms for 
the handicapped had to be too high 
for effective treatnhent and that 
many of those , weights shouJd be 
raised atjove the present 1.0, the 
problerfi being that service for one- 
half hour a day generates the same 
amount as three hours of service 
dally; that is, there are no funds 
generated for mpre intensive service 
as there are under an FTE system. 

In New Mexico, there was con- 
siderable concern over bilingual ed-- 
ucation. Rither than adjust the 
weight further, several prominent 
policymakers suggested they would 
support Its abolition as. a category 
unless program ^tandards were es- 



tablished. Continued concerns over 
the A/B special education resource 
room weights also were voiced. Four 
persons suggested abolition of the 
A/B categories altogether, and two 
suggested the wefqht was too gen-, 
erous. A few vociferous concerns 
over vocational education were 
raised. Regarding the desire for 
some reihstitution of separate voca- 
tional funding, one person said in 
frustration, "I don't know what to 
do -about , it, but we need- to do 
something," ; ^ ' 

Conclusion— Establishing and 
' Adjusting Weights 

What can be learned from the 
experience of establishing weights In 
Florida, Utah, *and New Mexico? 
Legislative goals should be ad- 
dressed; what the legislature 'is 
* seeking to accomplish in moving to 
a weighted pupil -system should be 
clearly interpreted through the in- 
centives created byythe weights. 

Thj^ first task is to focus on 
determirflng what special needs, or 
program^j, should be weighted. 
While vocational and exceptional 
child education are obvious choices, 
other possible weighting options 
(e.g., bilingual, compensatory, 
sparsity, cost of living) often in- 
volve poMticaKconsiderations related 
to winning over half . the votes. 
Once programs have baain identified, 
careful thought should be given to 
exactly what costs the weight's 
would be Intended to cover. Numer- ' 
ous technical considerations -related 
to defining, apfbroving, and count- 
ing the units, setting the value of 
the base, and establishing expendi- 
ture requirements and limits must 
.be addressed (disqussed In Chapter 

Three distinct approaches to 
establishing ratios, -or setting 



weights, have befen used. The three 
can be used conci^rently and In an 
overlapping way to make the out- 
come a reasoned consensus. Simply 
put, the methods are: (1) replicat- 
ing existing expenditures, (2) us- 
ing professional program special- 
ists' judgmenjt, and (3) establishing 
state priority spending (or invest- 
mertt) areas. No matter which ap- 
proach is used, or how they are 
combined, the goal i's to establish 
the dollar cost per student required 
to enable a school district to sup- 



port that student In a quality, pro- 
gram. Ratios. of thesef costs to a 
base value become the weights. 

m 

The collective experience of 
the three states provides the oppor- 
tunity to generalize about weighting 
processes that may be helpful to 
other states. Interested readers are 
urged to consider carefully the 
practical issues addressed in Chap- 
ter .4 and in our companion publica- 
tion, A Policy Guide to Weighted 
Pupil Education Finance Systems . 
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4. TECHNICAL CONSIDERATIONS IN ADOPTING AND 
ADMINISTERING A. WEIGHTED PUPIL PROGRAM, OR 
WHY WEIGHTS DIFFER ^ 



As already discussed, weights 
• have been derived differently to 
.meet varying purposes. Beyond the 
most fundamental issues of establish- 
ing the program areas and delivery 
systems to be supptjrted, there are 
basic computational alternatives that 
states may select for the administra- 
tion of the fund . allocating process. 
This chapter highlights the critical 
foji'mula^ differences among three 
states and the issues- that should be 
well understood by those involved 
in the adoption, administration, or 
evaluation of • pupil ' weighting sys-* 
tems. 



\ 



Due to varying state policy de- 
cisions, weights in the three states 
are set differently so that their ap- 
plication will generate appropriate 
funds and provide positive incen- ^ 
tives compatible with the intended 
purpose of the general finance re- 
form. Especially important are the 
definitions and conditions deter- 
mined for, the following six critical 
areas: 

u . 

1. Defining the unit to ,be 
funded; , 

2. Approving ^ the unit for 
funding; ^ ~ . 

3. Counting the units; 

4. Establishing limits on the 
units approved; 

5. Setting the dollar value of 
the ba%e; and •' 

t 

6. Prescribing the purpose., 
for which the dollars may or shall 
be spent.' 



The different approaches used 
by the states represent alternative 
policy j^udgments relating to the 
management of the fiscal system. 
These very fundamental and. critical 
areas must*be resolved separately in 
each state. The significance of their 
varioas impacts should be under- 
stood by persons involved, i^p estab- 
lishing or implementing pupil 
weighting formulas* 



Defining the U*^^ 



Ifi Florida, full-time students 
are defined as persons on the m( 
bership rolls of one er more scl 
programs for 25 net hours per 
day week. Part-time students are 
active members of , one or more 
school programs whose hours total 
less than 25 per week. A full-tfme 
equivalent student (FTE) is the 
name of th^ unit that provides the 
basis foh funding. An FTE is a 
combination of full- or part-timf 
students in one of the state-funded 
programs (Table 3.1), which is the 
equivalent of one full-time student. 
A fraction of an FTE is a student's 
hours in a program divided by* 25. 
Several fractional FTE's thus make 
a whQlf PTE. Precise counting of 
FTE's takes place for one week each 
spring and fall. For example, if a 
student'? school day is made up of 
five 60-minute periods, each dally 
class period would be pounted as 
1.00 hour. In each week, a student 
would count as 5/25. of an FT€ in 
that program. If a student were in 
membership 5 program hours per 
day,' then 25/25 or one FTE would 
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be earned. Since oiily 25 net hours 
per week may be counted for fund- ' 
* Ing purposes, and since some hours 

earned may be in > programs that' 
•have higher weights, the law allows 
districts to count a student's time in' 
the highest weighted categories 
first. 

Computerized class sch'edule 
records exist for nearly all the stu- 
dents in the state, and a file card 
known as the FTE #1 card is re- 
quired for each student. This is the 
basis for the school report, and 
' then the district report, and its ac- 
curacy Is confirmed as a part of au- 
dits' of PTE reports regularly con- 
ducted. The reports display two 
measures for each school, PTE's and • 
weigjited PTE's (WFTE's). For ex- 
ample, a WFTE count generated by . 
one full-time 2nd grade, student is 
1.234, but a student who is in re- 
gular 2nd grade classes 20 hours a 

' week, speech therapy 2 hours a 
week, and a part-time learning dis- " 

-abilities class 3 hours per week 
would generate as follows: 

. 20/25x1.234^ .9872-2nd grade class 

•2/25x10.0 = .8000-speech therapy 

: 3/25 x7.5 = .9000 -L.D. class 

25/25 . 2.6872 Total 

•Thus the 25/25 or 1 FTE is con- 
verted to 2.6872 WFTE's. Typically 
the 67 Florida districts produce a 
WFTE to FTE ratio averaging 1.25, 
with recent ranges extending' from 
1.18 to 1.49. The WFTE is multiplied 
by the annual base dollar value of 
the unit to- determihe eacji district's 
unadjusted funding entitlement. . 

In' Utah, V a weighted pupil unit 
(WPU) Is the basis, for computing 
district entitlements. All students 
who are in school 3D gross hours 
^pfr week for a full year will earn 
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one WPU. Half-day kindergarten- 
students earn .55 WPU's. Full-time 
special education students fn^y earn 
from 1.80 to 3.09 WPU's depending 
on which of the seven handicapped 
programs they are enrolled in. 
weights for part*-time ■ handicapped 
pupil resource rooms and for voca- 
tional programs are "add-on 
weights," and WPU's ara earned by 
^a district in direct relationship to 
the weight of the supplemental pro- 
gram in which. the student is en-, 
rolled. Daily records of both pro-* 
gram membership and attendance are 
maintained by each district. Addi- 
tionally,: district "supplements for 
sparsitV- factors* and teacher tt*aining 
and experience are calculated in 
units before determining a district'Sf 
total WPU's (see Chapter 5). l\iSt 
number i.s then multiplied by the. 
annual base value to establish a dis- 
trict's formula earnings. < > 

In New Mexico, the program 
unit (PU) is tKe basis for ail enti- * 
tiement computations. Units are de- 
fined in three different ways. Basic 
units ar^ the product of the grade 
levfel leverage dally membership 
(ADMf times the appropriate 
w^hts, as are the full-tim6 C&D 
^tegpries for special education 
ADM. Early childhood and bilingual . 
units are calculated on an FTE ba- 
sis, as was vocational enrollment un- 
til it was folded, into the secondary 
school w^elght' last year. .^Thirty 
hours per week, per year equals one 
unweighted PTE. A third measure, . 
simitar to a classroom unit. Is used 
to generate the units -for* part-time 
A/9-< special education resource 
rooms. Twenty PLi's are generated 
for every approved program with a 
case load pf 18 to 24 students, ex- 
cept In . speech therapy where by 
regulation 45 to 90 students must be 
served per teacher to earn 20 PU'sl 
All basic ADM's and the special 
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program FTE/ADM's kre multiplied 
by the statutory weight to achieve 
a ♦total program unit count. Addi- 
tional program' units allotted to the 
districts are based on three differ- 
ent sparsity formulas and a ♦teacher- 
training and experience intJex (see 
Chapter 5). As in Utah, all the 
part-time A/B special education 
units and the bilingual units are 
"add-ons," as were the vocational 
units. Even' though calculated by 
. FTE and a modified classroom unit 
method, no . deductions or offsets to 
the basic program earnings are com- 
puted as children leave programs " 
for supplemental services. Thus, 
students may be counted and funded 
more ^than orice. 

Approving the Units 



Ited state resources are spent on 
most needy. 



approval in Florida is 
given tjy local school boards in ac- 
cordance with certain state board 
policy guidelines covering age for 
school' entrance, grade level eligi- 
bility for certain vocational classes, 
and. detailed criteria for the screen- 
ing and placement of children /m 
special education programs. Al- 
though districts ^may place children 
In such classes as vocational or 
gifted programs without meeting 
state criteria, they may not report^ 
those children on their FTE reports ' 
for funding. 

Utah, likewise, has a system of 
program approval operating primar- 
ily in the area of handicapped pro- 
grams. District prevalence rates by 
category are. set by the state board,' 
and state department approval must 
be" received before WPU's in excess 
of prescribed prevalences will be 
funded. Unit approval ip Utah, a? 
elsewhere, is done to ensure that 
chiJdren are properly diagnosed and 
served in accordance with their spe- 
cial needs, and to see that Jhe lim- 



Presently only three .(A/a, C, 
and D) special education service de- 
livery <^gories are funded in New 
Mexico. Program approval for the 
A/B resource rooms can be by- 
. passed in those districts that have * 
elected to add a .12 weight to the 
primary membership weight in lieu 
of state A/B program unit approval, 
vyith that exception, program guide- 
lines and regulations are established 
throu^Kthe state department of ed- 
ucation, and children are diagnosed 
as needing services due to one or 
more of the nine exceptionalities 
listed in Table 3.3. 

Uniquely, in New Mexico,' diag- 
nosed pupils ire further prescribed 
into delivery modes A/B, C, or D, 
representing declining case loads of 
90 down to 6, depending on the se- 
verity of the handicapping condition 
and extent of service time. The 
processes used by the ^tricts are 
prescribed by the stateHepartment,' 
but actual classifications are done • 
locally. 

The other weighted program in 
Wew Mexico is bilingual education. 
Essentially no pr:ogram or unit ap- 
proval is req uired, and wide varia- 
tron% of •Htrict offerings of bilin- 
gual education exist. The use of 
this weighted program is apparer\tly 
unrelated to the. district concentlra- 
tions of Spanish surnamed popula- 
tion and demonstrates what cJn / 
happen in the absence of progrJm 
unit approval. 

Thus all three states, to vary- 
ing degrees, have established a set 
of objective criteria, relating to age, 
program participation, ' and diag- 
nosed condition, that students must 
meet before they may be counted as 
fundable units. Such criteria are in- 
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tended to provide auditable partici- 
pation conditions aqd ensure that all 
districts in a state^equally share fh 
the state's resources accordinti to 
student program need. > * 

Counting th e Units = v * 

■ ■■ - ' ^ • : 

Counting ^the cstudents to 
^ ^ funded can be either a (Complex or a 
. ^ sin^gj^-jssue. One preliminary policy 
y'"~V^ Issue confronted in Floridar (and,, re- 
solved^ differently in the other 
states) was j(vheth|r att^ndanc* or 
-fl'S^bership should be a factor in 
generating funds. The Florida legls- 
^ lature, in an early policy decision 
. >Tn GommlttaB/, voted to switdh from 
attemJaf^ce to a membership ^tount. 
The J?5tue of whether' to take "that 
countfeach hodr of each J day, i.e., 
900 hourf per year, j)r ^o^ sample 
periodically was a lengthy 'conflict 
resulting in the present metho<3 of 
sampling for one we«k each In the 
autumri and Ih the spVing for ^ost 
programs. Children enroil'ed ' are 
counted as members if they are in 
attendance at least one day during 
, the count period. 

Student counts in Utah are 
measured in three ways. Unlike 
Florida, where a student has only tO 
be • present during th^ two main 
"count weeks," a student must be 
both a member and in attendance all 
ISO school days per year to earn a 
' full WPU. While there was strong 
local support for a simple average 
daily membership (ADM), the legis- 
lature sought to maintain a fiscal in- 
centive for districts to push atten- 
dance; therefore, average daily at- 
tendance (ADA) is a continued part 
;of the new count system. The 
counted base is now (ADA + ADM) 
'divided by "2. This quantity,, di- 
.vided by 180 school days, produces 
the WPU's when multiplied by the 
appropriate weight. 



The third way is,|to make 4Yiem- 
bersh4p counts in pst't-tlme handi- 
capped and vocati9t|al programs, 
based on the days | stude^s are 
scheduled to^ be served . Service 
must be planned for at least , one- 
half hour on those days. Students 
enrolled, three hours per day are 
counted the same as those in one- 
hour periods. A student enrolled for 
one hour each on three days, how- 
ever, would earn three times the 
ADM as one served "three hours dur- 
ing one day. The use ^of an FTE 
count method has been considered to 
alleviate this possible inequity. 

Of special interest is . titah's 
phase-in methpd of counting voca- 
tional units. Until 1977-78, one WPU' 
was computed far^ each (ADA + 
ADM) divided , by | 2 in grades 9 
throughi12. This was added to the 
WPU^s mitv^ere generated) ^y the 
five program weights then divided 
by 2. Thus, <;iistricts that" had no 
or few vocational, programs could 
earn vocational dollars to build up 
a program If they desired. This in- 
terim provision was removed during 
the 1977 legislative session, so that 
now earnings are related to the 
five weighted' areais alpne., A similar 
§tart-yp formula was also used from 
1973 to 1975^ in distributing handi- 
capped program funds. ^ 

New Mexlc(^^ switcHfed totally 
from an ADA cQuht to an ADM count 
of students.. A membership count is 
taken on the 20th, 40th, 60th, and 
80th days. -Districts' funded units 
are based on thfe highest average 
membership on the 20th and 40th 
days qr the 60th and 80th days of 
the school year. An FTE count sys- 
tem is applied only to membership in 
early childhood (primarily half-day 
kindergartens) and bilingual educa- 
tion (usually a few hours weekly) 
prpgrams. Attendance records are 
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not a part of the finance computa- 
tions. 

% 

Limits on the Units Funded (Caps) 

Limits on the numbefr* of units 
to be funded by a state are estab- 
lished for several reasons. With 
spring meetings of legislatures ap- 
propriating for a future fiscal year, 
some budgetary certainty is desir- 
able and, in fact, almost necessary 
to both states and school districts. 
School administrators reported their 
support of the assertion that "it is 
important to know ahead of time how 
much money you're going to have." 
State legislatures have minimized the 
shifting of district entitt^pents , yet 
encouraged districts off^ hlgh- 
cost programs, by guaranteeing 
'support for weighted programs to a 
limit. These annually ^set limits', or 
"caps" Is they are commonly called, 
keep districts from expanding too 
quickly in certain program areas 
and, when applied on' a per district 
basis, keep one district from taking 
units that another district needs. 
Also, caps allow for the setting of a 
pec- unit value each year without 
concern over whether that value wil| 
be depreciated because additional 
units are generated. Caps have 
been set either in the substantive 
education law or as provisos in the 
appropriations bill. 

In Florida, caps have annually 
been set by law both for special ed- 
ucatkjn programs and for all voca- 
tional programs. They are based, on 
estimated enrollments. The depart- 
ment of education administers* the 
dollar caps by establishing district 
studjBnt ^jJnlt caps. The department 
is authorized to reallocate unused 
units to other . /list ricts. While the 
overall caps In special ec^ocatioin 
have bean (BStimated high and gen- 

# . 



erally not met, the vocatfonal caps 
have been met annually. Service ex- 
tended beyond the caps by. dis- 
' tricts, while not counted for higher 
weighting, is funded at th^weight 
of T.O. 

In special education, an hours- 
of-service cap for part-time pro- 
grams has been set In Florida. For 
the first two years of the program, 
a limit of 7/25 of a Week and, in 
the two years following, a' limit of' 
12/25 of a week could have been 
earned by any one student in the 
high weighted part-time resource 
room programs. As a matter of pol- 
icy, the. legislature wanted to en- 
courage districts to bring students 
out of regular classes Into small tu- 
torial groups for intensive help, but 
some controls were thought desir- 
able. (Some enterprising budget of- 
ficer could easily «^ discover that it 
would be better financially to earn 
a weight of 7.5 times, say, 20 
hours per week for a student , in a 
specific learning disability part-time 
program, than to earn 2.3 times 25 
hours for that same student in a 
full-time special program.) Rather 
than Impose program or class size 
constraints that -would interfere with 
local management, prerogatives, this 
prevention ,of , fiscal incentive 
abuse was selected, and individual 
student hour caps. were set. When 
the cap- was raised from 7 to 12 
hours per week much of the value 
of the constraint was lost. 

Caps have been strictly used 
In Utah to provide substantial sta- 
bility in dIstHct estimates of re- 
ceipts. Instead of student caps, 
dollar. caps are used. The law now 
.reads, "...the total amount pro- 

N^ided^. . .shall not exceed ($ _') 

...the funds provided shall be for 
the following purposes and In the 
following amount." A fixed amount 
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for each major program and category 
Is listed. Under other provisions of 
the same section^ of law, Increases 
in enrollments are still funded, but 
the value per WPU for just that 
program is accordingly reduced. 
§uch a provision prevents increases 
in enrollments in one program from 
, depreciating the value per WPU in 
other special programs or depreciat- 
ing the base value. However, within 

'program areas, through the reduced 
value option, one district's overen- 
rollment can deprive another district 
of its full value program eanings. 
Utah switched to using prior year 
counts in exceptional^ education and 
vocational education.* This provided 

certainty of district income, but 
could serve to inhibit necessary 
growth. 

,There are currently no caps in 
New Mexico. Full funding of all pro- 
gram membership has been the case 
since 1976. Additionally, this en- 
ergy-rich state, has prov'ided sup- 
plemental funds annually (about $10 
million) to the Secretary of Educa- 
<tional Finance and Cultural Affairs 
An the Governof's cabinet. These 
funds are available if needed to as- 
sure that unit requests will be fully 
funded. This is in part accomplished 
without legislativfe dollar or unit i 
caps because the Secretary also has . 
prior budget approval -authority 
over local school boards. 

Setting the Value of the Base 

Setting the dollar value of the 
base of 1.0 is the most crucial ac- 
tion a legislature takes year after 
year. While there. are many; factors 
that influence this action, the total 
amount qf money available for edu- . 
cation that year is the most obvi- ^ 
V ous. Two 'other major factors help 
to explain the differences in a state 
over time or between states. The 



first is what is- included in thd 
value of the /base. If considerable^ 
local management control and re*' 
sponsibility are desired^, most p'ro- 
V grams previously funded as cate- 
goricals would- be Included. Manry 
special purpose, relatively small 
categoricals have been abolished in 
Florida and New Mexico, while they 
still exist and are growing in. Utah. 
Also, in Utah all social security and 
retirement--reprvesenting about $125 
per weighted pupil unit--are funded 
from separate appropriations, while 
the school boards in the other, two 
states pay those expenses from 
their base student earnings'. 

In addition to inflation factors, 
annual adjustments of the yalye of. 
- the base may reflect the. ratio of 
unweighted units to weighted units. 
If weighted units increase as more 
children move into high-cost pro- 
grams, -more new money may be 
necessary to support the new 
weighte<;J units. While more money' 
^ay be going into education, that 
'growth^ may not be reflected in ad- 
justments to the value of the base 
unit. The inverse, qf course, would 
be true*leluring a decline in ehroll- ' 
ment in the high weighted pro- 
grams; 

Consequently, an examination 
of the state base figures aione does ♦ 
not adequately reflect comparative 
levels of support. While Florida and 
New Mexico had basp^ values of $764 
and $800 respectively, and Utah's 
base value was $683, no, direct cpn- 
clusFons of funding appropriateness 
should be drawn. This is especially 
true if comparisons are made with 
states in which considerajjle income 
is^ derived . 'beyo/id the formula--if, 
for instance, additiooal local or 
state dollars . are depended upon for 
local district operating, funds. 
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Prescribing Expenditures 

For a great cnany years most 
states have required school districts 
. to report their expenditures of cat- 
egorical grant funds. In'" some 
states, this, has been done after re^ 
ceipt of the funds to determine 
whether a refund is due. In other 
$.tates, It is done after the district 
has expended Its own funds to de- 
termine eligibility for reimbursement 
by the state. Many states, including 
the three states of this study prior 
to their reforms, have required that 
funds- received for certain functions 
(e.g., salaries, supplies, equip- 
ment) or for types of personnel 
(teachers,, supervisors, aides, coun- 
selors, custbdians) be spent in di- 
rect relationship to the categories 
for which the formula funds were 
earned. By consolidating the fund- 
ing systems to provide a total entl-- 
tiement per child many of the old 
controls were 'lost. While more local 
decisionmaking, regarding how funds 
were spent was intended bythe new 
laws, both Florida and Utah lawmak- 
• ers were not willing to allow com- 
plete freedom on the question of 
lytther the funds earned by child 
orTschobl or program could be free- 
ly- used by the districts. 

Both Florida and Utah began Jn 
1973 the development of new pro- 
gram cost accounting and reporting 
systems. While. Florida's system Is 
more detailed than Utah's (it pro- 
vides for the attribution of both 
school and district Indirect costs 
by teacher,' by child, or by space 
.utilized), both allow for the en- 
forcement of expenditure require"- 
ments set in law. 

. In, Florida, 80 percent of the 
total dollars earned by each pro- 
gram category should be spent on 
that program, district-wide. In 
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Utah, 100 percent of the special 
education and vocational education 
earnings must be spent within each 
of the. two subject areas: exception- 
al and vocational education. Flor- 
ida's law provides that all indirect 
expenditures be charged to every 
program, while in Utah dniy certain - 
direct costs are charged to the 
part-time programs. 

Prescribing expenditures in- 
volves defining which costs, full or 
add-on, the dollars generated by 
the weights are Intended to cover. 
All of Florida's weights are "full- 
service,." as are those given the 
full-time special eduftiation programs 
in Utah. The part-tiif>ft students in 
special education and vocational 
programs are "double-counted" In ' 
Utah, so that a student earns the 
regular base weight plus the weight 
of any special or vocational ''program 
that applies, Thalt additional sum, 
which is in^nded to cover the ex- 
cess costs of certain programs, 
must be accounted for In the part- 
time Utah programs. A clear under- 
standing of these differences is 
sential to any evaluation of the ap- 
propriateness of the weights from 
state to state. 

The enforcfement. of these re- 
quirements has just begun with the 
1976-77 fiscal year. Partly for polit- 
ical, economic, and technical rea- 
sons, no district in Florida has ac- 
tually lost any funds, Although a 
few have failed to meet all fhe ex- 
penditure requirements. The de- 
partment of education has secured, 
"compliance agreements from the few 
erring districts! In Utah, on the 
other hand, strict enforcement has 
begun, and several districts have 
had funds withdrawn by the state 
^ department for failure to comply 
with the expenditure requirements. 
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In both states there is a high 
degree of awareness of the expendi- 
ture requirements, an(i. policymakers 
believe such mandates are an impor- 
tant section of their laws for two 
reasons: (1) legislative intent re- 
garding fair differential support 
ratios should be followed, and (2) 
such requirements substantially 
eliminate any "profit" incentive* to, a 
district to oversubscribe a program 
or to carelessly enroll or place 
children Inlfhigh income yielding 
programs. 

In New Mexlco,^ no district 
spending requirements exist. The 
accuracy of their weights overall is 
important only so far as total income 
to a district is concerned. The 
weights are only Intended to gen- 
erate dollars, not direct spending 
in any \vay. Indirect influences 
were commonly reported however. 
Such words as "moral obligation" 
and "internal pressures" were re- 
ported by many to describe the 
reasons for their perceived adher- 
ence to spending patterns in ac- 
cordance with earning patterns. No 
program cost accounting system ex- 
ists, and no records are kept to 
test the districts'- presumptions. 

Summary and Conclusions 

Ther six technical areas cov- 
ered in this chapter are particularly 
important in any examination of the 
concept of pupil weighting. Any 
state amending or adopting a 'distri- 
bution formula or associated regula- 
tions should review the impacts of 
the choices made by these three 
states. * 

One can understand why the 
weights are so different from state 
to state by computing alternative 
program earnings, ,For example, 
take th,e case of a speech therapy 



student in Utah where the weight is 
.50 and one in ^Florida whei^e Jthe 
weight Is 10.00. Presume that both 
students receive intensive articula- . 
tion training for 1/2 hour daKy or 
2-1/2 hours weekly. Bheir earnings 
are computed as foifc^^, presuming 
,a fictitious value of $700 for the 
base to simplify the variables: 

Utah - 2-1/2 hr, = 1,0 PU x .50. = 
.50 WPU X $700 = $350 

Florida - 2-1/2 hr, = .1 FTE x 10.= 
1.0 WFTE X $700 ^3700 

The results show that, given 
the same service, the Florida stu- 
dent ' earns - double the amount 
earned by the Utah student al- 
. though the Florida weight is 20 
times greater than the Utah weight. 
, The first and fifth sections of this 
chapter help explain the difference. 
Of greatest significance is the fact 
that pupil counting is not on an 
FTE basis in Utah as it is in F4or- 
.ida. The difference ' in final ejirn- 
ings qan be explained because the 
Utah dollars cover only direct add- 
on costs, while the 'Florida doJIars 
must cover all school and district 
direct and indirect costs. Also, the 
Florida student-^ is not earning the 
base value in the regular program, 
while the Utah student is. Speech 
therapy teachers in both states op- 
erate quality programs,- .,and they 
are perceived to be well funded. 

In, addition to alerting policy- 
makers to be especially cognizant of 
the working of the variables in use 
in these six technical areas, this 
example also^-iliustrates why weights 
.fscannot be compared at face value 

'■' from state to .state. One of the first 
questions often a^ed by persoos 
examining weighting is, "What are 
tlie weights in other states?*^ Actu- 

. ally, this should be asked \ast, if 
at all,* 




5. SCHOOL DISTRICT AND SCHOOL WEIGHTS AS ADJUSTMENTS 
TO PUPIL WEIGHTING. ENTITLEMENTS 



Reformers in Florida,' Utah, 
and New Mexico realized that ad- 
justments beyond pupil weights were 
required because "it costs different 
amounts to deliver the same services 
to the same » types of. students, in 
various parts of the state." 

These states have incorporated 
into their formulas' cost-of-living 
differentials, small-school weight- 
ings, sparsity units, staff training 
and experience adjustments, or staff 
weights, in the national literature^, 
these and other similar adjustments 
are discussed under the tenns "cost 
of education indices" or "geographic 
adjustments." "District and school 
weights" is the all-encompassing 
term used here, as. opposetrtb pupil 
weights, even though Utah .and New 
Mexico actually use pupil' Units to * 
compute these adjustments. This 
chapter presents, the different ways 
the states have used district and 
school weights or adjustment ratios ' 
as a part of; their effort to equalize 
their funding systems. 



Cost-of-Livinij Adjustments 

Florida is the ohiy state in' the 
natjon that attempts Jto equalize the 
purchasing power of its school fi- 
nance fund distributibn through the 
direct application of \a set of eco- 
nomically derived' "iost factors." 
Each year since 1972 Jthe legislature 
has supported a marl<^ basket sur- 
vey of the costs of hdusjhg, serv- 
ices ^ and goods presurhaiily needed 
by a middle class wage J earner to 
maintain a comparable istandard of 



living in- different regions of the 
state. The results of the survey 
are annually quar^tlfied by setting 
new ratios for each school district 
ranging usually from about .91 to 
1.09. Each year the legislature has 
adopted . the ratios, usually with 
only slig"ht modification, and each 
district's foundation formula fund is 
.adjusted upward or downward by 
multiplying 80 percent of this 
amount by the adopted ratio. The 
» full amount is not factored because 
it is presumed that basic costs for 
utilities, equipment, and some sup- 
plies do .not vary regionally. A fun- 
damental purpose of the Adjustment 
' is ^to allow school boards to be 
' equally competitive in their salary 
schedules based onTa salary's local 
purchasing power. ) , 

The effect of the application of 
these cost ratios has been rather 
constant ove^ the years since 1973. 
, The three very large districts of • 
Dade, Broward, and Palm Beach 
have regularly earned 5 to 7 per- 
cent supplements, and a very few 
small districts, primarily in the re- 
Sort areas of the Gulf coast, have 
likewise benefited. The otl^r large, 
systems generally have ^broken 
even, with ratios of about 1.0, and 
the remainder of the state's dis-' 
• tricts have a deifluction from their 
preliminary entitlement. On the Av- 
erage, each -year about $25 to $30, 
million tq added on to the high- 
cost districts' earnings, and a like 
or somewhat larger sum Is de- 
ducted from others. Some state ana- 
lysts' assert that the application of 
these .ratios thus** "costs nothing." 



« 



It lias, however, cg^st fSlenty in . 
debate) court actions/ artd ill will. 
Opponents to the process argue that 
it is inaccurate and inappropriate. 
Strong economic, educational, • and 
political - argUtnents continue to be 
vyaged in Florida on both sides of 
the issue; with the possible excep- 
,tions of property' tax and reapprais- 
al issues, .<his-is the most contro^ 
versial part of the massive package 
of educational finance and manage- 
ment reforms enacted in recent' 
years. While general agreement ex- 
ists on the desire" to recognize dif- 
ferences in the cost of living and 
in a district's purchasing power, 
dissatisfaction , with the currentV/ 
technique is expressed freely In the 
losing districts. Continued ill will 
to\*ard individual legislators and re- 
formers persists, and occasionally 
overall concerns with the adjust- 
ments cari;^ over to the entire fi- 
nance formula. Furthermore, it has 
directly cost 42 school boards need-, 
ed funds to wage a four -year legal 
battle unsuccessfully seeking the 
elimination of this element of the 

^* When examined in the political 
context, howev€»r, the cost-of-living 
differentials can be viewed quite' 
positively. A political reality was 
that the property-rich districts of 
'the southeast, particularly massive 
Dade County, would not otherwise 
have benefited from the some 150 
million new dollars available for ed- 
ucation in 1973, That region ° had 
.most *s<?undly supported- the state 
referendum for ^e corporate income 
tax, vShich was funding the Increase 
for education. The area had used 
local property wealth to fund its 
traditibnally higher . ^I^ries, and 
that source was now being largely 
tapped by the state in Its equaliza- 
tion efforts. Three of the five key 
legislative leaders for state reform 



wej*e from Dade County, in control 
of key cohomittees, apd . simply 
couldn't support a costly reform 

. without some local Increases. In ad- 
dition, there are, in fact, generally 
recognized regional differences In 
the cost "Xjf Irving, and while oppo- 
nents of the use of the cost-c^f- 
livlng factor argue that it produced 
/ Imprecise ratios, ^it fs generally rec^ 
ognized that it comes far closer to 

' equalizing school di^yp^ct, and thUs 
school staff, purchasing power than 
any other available objective meas- 
ure. 



A third sup|?ortive View is that 
using a range of factors from about 
.9f to 1.09, as opposed to a limited 
' add-on factor only, provides the 
available funds (from adjustments to 
negative factor districts) to increase 
the base value of one unweighted 
student substantially. In fact, the 
issue of whether to use a negative 
and additive adjustment, or singu- 
larly an' additive adjustment, which 
would have been easier' for the 
lower, cost districts td accept', was 
one of the few critical issues be- 
tween the Senate and. the House at 
the final conference table in 1973. 
Since the total amount of money for 
public education was fixed, based 
on available funds, the issue boiled 
down to whether the valu'e of one 
, FTE should be $573 or a higher- 
$587 fundted from low-cost district 
deductions. The prevailing logic, and 
Votes held that it was better to give 
presumed future , percentage in- 
* creases on $587 than $573, and that 
the many districts * with factors in 

- the range of .975 to 1.00' would un- 
derstand that It made no difference 
whether they started with $573 and 
stayed "there, or started with $587 
and had it reduced, thfe prevailing 

- logic erred or at least was uncom- 
muni dated . ♦ 



/ The negative vfew regarding 
cost-ot-llvlng differentials was 
fueled by those persons In ichool 
districts who were incensisd at hav- 
ing a dejtuctlon made from tJieIr 
"rightful entitlement." «We earned 
that money and then they took It 
Away? was the prevailing sentiment; 
Legislators, legislative staff, and 
some Department of Education per- 
sonnel aUempted to explain what 
and why the adjustment operated 
as it did, but to liuie avail. 

A second concern of the oppo- 
nents wak the study itself. Al- 
though sjesme 200 items were coated 
and VN^ftf^hted in proportion to their 
utili^tion by consumers, the study 
has never' been conducted in every 
district of the state. Statistically 
sound projection techniques were 
used to estimate the appropriate 
factors for most of t^e very small 
districts, but what Is statistically 
sound has little itppact on commonly 
held beliefs. Many defenders of the 
methodology conceded to the most 
effective cri.ticism. In many small 
districts, services and goods priced 
elsewhere were not available at 
home.. When people in a small dis- 
trict given a' factor of .91 have to 
drive to a large city in a district 
with a factor of l.a or higher to 
shop, they, come to dislike the fac- 
tor system.^ The emotional saying 
coined by Dr. R. L. Johns in sap- 
port of the ,1ow-cost districts--" It 
supports the cost of high living, 
not the high cost of living"--was a 
rallying cry for the losers. -Fur- 
thermore, the long promised, but 
never funded, spar:sitvr factor has 
dampened belief in a sincere legis- 
lative desire to fully equalize pur- 
chasing power. ^ 

Even the educators In some of 
the large districts with additive fac- 
tors 'have expressed concern over 



* another prpbiem-'^fluctuating factors 
from year "to year. When aj^rge 
.district sych as Dade, with a $250 

. million budget, sees .its* factor drop 
fror% about 1.075 to 1 .055 because 
of local price redactions In a period 
of unemployment; the system "loses" 
.-$5 million from the. preceding year's 
^ supplement level ' committed to re- 
\curring expenditures. 

In summary, the attempt to 
equalize purchasing power through 
cost-of-living adjustments has been 
an exceedingly controversial pro- 
cess. It is not surprlsinci* that other 
states have not sought to replicate 
this Florida experience, even though* 
V other* aspects of 'the Florida law may 
) be admired nationally. The fact, re- * 
mains, however, that without it, 
there would probably have been no 
reform in Florida In 1973. the po- 
litical experience of that state 
should be recognized by any state 
seeking similar adjustments. 

• 4 

Sparslty and Small School Weights 

'[ In both Utah and New Mexico, 

a supplement ^ of . pupil units Is 
earned by school districts having 
. small and necessary schools in re- 
mote a r eaB. , Each t state utilizes a 
different formula approach with dif-. 

• ferent impacts. Tables 5.1 and 5.2 ^ 

^ present .the formulas. In both 
states,* extra 'or- "phantom pupil 
units" are generated and added on 
tO;the prevl-ously computed weighted 
•pupil units. While about one-half of 
the states nationally provide .some 
sparslty • supplement, ' these' two. 

r- States are among the most generous. 
There is sttVig pdlltical support for . 
this system of creating extra puplj 

• units even in the large- districts. 
One often Stated reasor\ Is that any 
district', however large, having a 
small ^mote school Is eligible and 



TABLE 5.1 



UTAH SCHOOL DISTRICT WEIGHTS FORMULA 
BASED ON SCHOOL SIZE * 



Elementary Small School Formula; 



Multiply the number of kindergarten pupils in average daily attendance^ 
by .55, .add the number of pupils in average daily attendance In grades 1 
through 6, and apply the sum to the a|3|>ropriate school category below: 



Average Dally Attendance 
By School Size' 



5 to 13 
13 to 21 
to 31, 
to 51 
to 91 
to 111 
to 165 



21 
31 
51 
91 
111 



53 
81 
129 
149 



Number of 
Weighted Pupil Units 

. 27 
40 
53 

(1.4) (ADA minus 30) 
(1.2) (ADA minus 50) 
(1.0) (ADA minus 90) 
(0.3) (ADA minus 110) 



JUnFor High and Middle School Small School Fdrmula: 



Average Daily Attendance 
By School Size 

0 to' 41 

41 to 81 

81 'to 151 
151 to 251 
25V to 350 ' ' 

Senior High Small School Formula 

Average daily Attendance 
.By School Size 

m 

0 to 76 
76 tcf 126 
126 to 186 
186 to 251 
251 to 375 



Number of 
Weighted Pupil Units . 

Number of pupils multiplied by 2.0 
80 + (1.5) (ADA minus- 40) 
140 ■f' (1.4) (ADA minus 80) 
.238 (1.0) (ADA^m'inus 150) 
338 + (0.12) (ADA minus 250). 



Number of 
Weighted Pupil Units 

Number of pupils multiplied by 2.0 
150 + (1.6) (ADA minus 75) 
230 -I- (1.1) (ADA minus 125) 
296 + (1.0) (ADA minus 185) 
361 + (0.112) (ADA minus 250) 



Six- Year Small School Formula (Grades 7-12): 



Average Daily Attendance 
By School Size 

KO to 81 

- 81 to 161 
161 to 251 
251 to 650 



^umber of 
Weighted Pupil Units 



Number of pupils multiplied by 2.0 
(minimum total weighting of 27) 
< 160 + (1.4) (ADA minus 80) * 
272 + (1.0) (ADA minus 160) 
362 + (0.72) (ADA minus 250) 
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TABLE 5.2 ^ , ' ^ 

, NEW MEXICO DISTRICT. WEIGHTS FORMULAS • 
BASED ON SCHOOL SIZE AND'DISTRICT SIZE 

ff^ih'nf%hl^"/!r"* "^^Q'^T calculated according to one 

or both of the following equations: » « 

Elementary and junior high schools with fewer than 200 
students in A^DM , . . 

^^^^^^^^ 'x 1.0 X ADM = program units 

Senior high schools with feweif^ than 200 students in ADM 

(200- A DM ) « 

200 X 2.0 X ADM = program units 

School district size adjustmehl program units are calculated 
accordmg to the following equation if the school district 
has fewer than 4,000 students in ADM.: 

' (4,000-AOM) 

4;000 X 0.15 X ADM = program units * 

Rural isolation program units are calculated according to the 
following equation If the school district has 10,000 or more 
students m ADM and- if - the senior high schools in the district 
do not qualify for additlonar program units under the school 
stie adjustment formula: ' 



V 

4 000 - (district ADM) 

' (number of high schoolsV ^ = program units 
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so poiiticdity it seems quite fair« 
Table 5.3 illustrates how operation 
of the formula* affects- pupil- units. 



ing a fe^ large schools,, but fewer 
than 4,000 students, earn a supple- 
ment otn a Sliding scale in the form 



TABLE 5.3 

DEMONSTRATION OF THE APPLICATION OF 
SCHOOL SPARSITY FACTORS 
IN'uT^Ih and new MEXICO 



School Type School Size * . 



Added Pupil Units Earned 



Utah 



* Note: Utah uses ADA, New Mexico ADM, 



New Mexico 









% 




% 


* Elementary- 


50 


+31 .0. 


(62) 


37.5 • 


(75) 


Elementary 


100 


39. or 


^39) 


50.0 


(50) 


Elementary ". 


150 


11.0 


(7.3) 


37.5 


(25) 


Senior High 


100 


90.0 


(90) 


100.0 


(100) 


Senior High 


150 


107. 5 


(72.) 


75.0 


(50) 


Senior High 


190 


111.0 


(58) 


15.0 ^ 


(7.9) 


Senior High 


200 


' 111.0 


(56) 


' -0- 


-0- 


Senior High 


300 


66.6 


. (22) 


-0- ' 


-0- 



It is readily noted .that, while the 
formulas Appear quite complex, .they 
result in a percentage supplement 
that represents^ a constant trend in- 
versely related to the. increase In 
school size. It is disconcerting, 
however, to note that in New Mex- 
ico a higjh school with 150 members 
receives a total of 225 unweighted 
units, but a school of 200 members 
receives no sparsity supplement arid 
earns . only 200 unweighted units. 
. Changes to correct this inequity are 
planned: j - 

District Sparsity Weights 

New Mexico has two additional 
sparsity factors,, as identified in 
Table 5.2. The first is galled a dis- 
trict size adjustment. Districts hav- 
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of extra student program unij;^. Ap- 
plying the formula, three hypothet- 
ical districts' supplements wouj 
work out as follows: 



District 
Membership 

3,000 
2,000 
1,000 



Umts 
Ear ned 

112.5 
150.0 
112.5 




Per5gntage 
^y Supiplement 

3.75 
7.50 
11.25 



The value of the pupil program^ 
unit is simply multiplied each year 
by the supplemental pupil units to 
determine the amount of the supple- 
ment. The earnings -are intended to 
help small districts pay for basic 
central overhead costs in the super- 
intendent's office. Some districts 
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gain Inccqje through this district 
factor, -but not through' the schodi 
size factor, and somg, including a, 
few. large districts, ea*rn dollars for 
small schools. Many districts geneV- 
ate funds bot(i ways. 

^ A Second New Mexico district 
supplement, called a rural isolation 
factor, was adopted for use begin- 
ning with the 1^76-77 fiscal year. 
It benefits orvly the Gallup School 
District, an exceptionaHy ikrge dis- 

. trict encompassing much of the Zuni 
ReservaHon ^nd much 9f that por- 
tion of- the Navaho Nation located in 

, New' Mexico. The formula adopted, 
4,000 ^- (district ADM -r number of 

.high schools) x .2 = program Units, 
applies only where the high schools 
have more t|ian. 20^ students, thus 
ear'ning no school sparsity supple- 
ment; and ys^here the district ADM 
exceeds 10, 0( 

c . . 

Such a/ tightly drawn provision 
assisting a/uhique area's costs due 
to geography, passihg two years af- 
ter- the b^siq formula was adopted, 
Is. politically surprising. The^ability 
of dne freshman legislator to gain a 
supplementi>of about $250,000 for his 
district alone, without any. apparent 
trade-offs, speaks wef1 not only of 
him, but. of. the entire New Mexico 
legidslatul-e. The adoption of this 
single di€i|rict rural isolation factor 
was £t display of. a continuing non- 
provincial attitude and cdncern'for 
the children of the entire state, 
which .has enabled New Mexico to 



take, a lead position nationally in 
equalizing. support . for public 
school s'^ 

Another part of Utah's, formiila 
acts' as a district sparsity factor. It 

'provides each district in the state 
with 45 additional program or 
weighted pupil units (WPU's). The 
value of a WPU in 1976-77 was $683; 
thus, each district Vegardless of 

, size received ..$30,735 to help cover 
basic central administrative costs. 
This adjustment provided 45 of the 
426 total WPU's and accounted, for 
10.6 percent of the formula income 
to little Daggett School District. It 
provided more than 5 percent of the 
formula income to six other small 
districts. Since all districts receive 
an equal number of WPU's^ this fac- 
tor receives' uniform political sup- 
port throughout the state. 

Utah also provided extra funds 
to two districts i Garfield and MiM 
lard, which recently consolidated 
schools within their boundaries. A 
bonus grant of 57 and '280 weighted 
pupil units was given them," respec- 
tively. 

While both states' sparsity ad- 
justments providfe^ liberal assistance 
to districts and small schools, such 
programs are not particularly cost- 
ly. Ab(^t'3.5 percent of the /ormu- 
la funds in , New Mexico and 1.4 
percent of those in Utah support 
programs, as can bfe seen in the 
chart below, based on the 1976-77 
fiscal year: 



Utah 



New Mexico 



Tota^ Program 
Dollars 

$320,217,967 
$295,085,097 



/ 



District and School 
Sparsity Dollars 

$ 4,507,117 

$10,412,597 



Program 
Percentage ' 



1.41 



3.53 



Florida has a large jiumber of 
rgral schools and districts with low 
populations. Provisions for sparsity 
factors based on an exceptionally 
detailed and well-done cost analy- 
sis^ have been studied, discussed, 
and even put m legislation, but the 
votes have n^ver been therg to ap- 
propriate funds for sOch a program. 
Too many, but not all, urban legis- 
lators don't see themselves as 
helped by it, and some rural legis- 
lators either doh'^ understand the 
issue or are basically against pro- 
viding adcjitional funds to education. 
"A sparsity adjustment could have 
been made a part of the reform 
package in 1973, but wjth Vecent 
legislative attitudes it may be too 
late," concluded one rural sympa- 
thizer. 



Professional Staff Training and 
Experience , Factors < ' 

When Florida reformed its 
school finance system In 1973, it 
shifted from, a classroorn unit to a 
pupil unit system. In the minds of 
most legislators it was no longer 
funding teachers but students. Un- 
til, 1970, a significant part of . the 
vaiive of the classroom unit had 
been- based on the training and ex- 
perience (T&E) of the teacher, filling 
the slot. Antlteacher sentiment in 
Florida, which was due to the 1968 
statewide teachers "walkout" or 
strike, plus the unending single- 
purpQse drive of organized teachers 
to achieve a state public-sector col-, 
lective bargaining law, set the stage - 
for the final abolition of the T&E 
factor, unlike Utah and New Mexico, 
the teacher organization played vir- 
tually no part in the v1 973 reform. 
Additionally, the comments of con- 
sultant Mike KIrst, relating to the 
T&E factor conceot went basically 
uncontested: 

i 
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All the studies I have seen on 
education finance do not show 
that college credits, per se are 
In any way related directly to 
performance. . .It in effect dis- 
torts the state's priorities for 
the development of higher edu- 
cation.... It is one of the most 
complex parts of a complex 

formula 1 don't see^why it 

should be kept around.'" 

Consequently, "any small remaining 
feeling^ that a T&E factor was neces- 
sary was dispelled by a national ex- 
pert on school 'finance. The few 
legislators who continued to consid- 
er the issue felt that it would be 
unfair to distribute funds to the 
traditionally rich districts that had," 
through local supplements, paid 
more for teachers with more experi- 
ence and extra college degrees when 
those funds could not gp to other 
districts' v^hose children deserved 
quality teachers also.* 

. In Utah' and New Mexico, the 
picture was altogether different. 
Neither state had a T&E factor in 
i$s previous, formula. Teachers' 
groups were active -^participants in 
the pre-reform .studies. They were 
concerned about the disincentives 
for some districts, particularly the 
poor- ones, to employ teachers with 
above-average training and experi- 
ence who would be expecting higher 
than average saharles. There was 



*Some reform tegislitors had hoped 
that districts would find more imag- 
. In^tive vyays to set a teacher's com- 
pensation than on an Index basw 
on or influenced by a state T&E in- 
dex, but by 1977 all 67 districts 
paid teachers on tha basis of an 
adopted index based on training, 
degrees, and experience. 



also a general belief that the teach- 
ing' force either was or should be 
stable in most communities. It ap- 
pears to have been universally ac- 
cepted in these two states that it 
was a proper state role, when 
equalizing district resources, to 
adjust for the unequal salary costs 
some districts were, bearing because 
teachers simply "stayed on longer 
. than elsewhere, there was also a 
recognition that in the districts' with 
declining enrollment, new* and less 
experienced teachers were laid off 
first, thus abnormally escalating the 
average salary level of faculty al- 
ready being paid on an Index. 

Utah and New .Mexico became 
the only states in recent years to 
adopt a T&E Index as part of their 
furtding fprmula and the first pupil 
\^elghtlng states to do so. Now 17 
states incorporate this element into 
their finance systems. 

Utah law established the Index 
shown In Table 5.4. Each member of 
the professional staff" of each dis- 
trict is placed In the appropriate 
training level row and then in aa 
experience column. Each cell In the ) 
matrix- is called a category. The 
law then reads as follows: 

Multiply the number of full- 
time or ^equivalent professional 
* ..personnel in each applicable 
V category. , .by the applicable 
weighting factor. . 

Divide< the total (weighting 
^ factors) by the number of pro- 
fessional personnel included 
(above) and reduce the quo- 



tient by 1.00 (producing an' 
^ add-on factor). " . ' 

Multiply the result by c^e- 
fourth of the weighted pupil 
units (based on all previous 
and otherwise tota^ computa- 
tions )- 

The use of "one-fourth of the 
weighted pupil Units" Is a simple 
device to keep the program supple- 
ments affordable. Even so, 24^186 
weighted pupil units valued at $683 
each were added on to the various 
district entitlements throughout Utah 
in 1976-77. 

In New Mexico, a similar index 
is used (see Table 5.4). It starts at 
.75 and goes up to only 1.50 at a 
pace af^ level greater than Utah's. 
It also groups or holds persons in a k 
several year span, which tends to 
centralize staff near the 1.0 cells in 
the matrix. A clause in the law pro- 
vides that no district's T&E factor - 
shali be computed at less^ than 95 
percent, thus further normalizing, 
impact of the formula. Therefore, 
it is not necessary, as in Utah, 
to multiply the average weight or 
factor by one-fourth to keep the 
supplement affordable. The New 
Mexico computation Is quite' straight- 
forward--one merely multiplies all 
prevlpuslV computed pupil program 
units by the derived average factor 
from the training and experience In- 
dex. In 1976-77 some 13,467 extra 
pupil program units valued at $8t)0 
each were used _to supplement dis- 
trict earnings. ^ 

The chart below compares the. 
dollar impacts of the T&E factors In' 
Utah and New Mexico: 



Utah * 
New Mexico 



Total Program 
Dollars 

$320,217,967 

$295,085,097 



T&E 
Dollars 

$16,519,038 

$10,773,282 



Program 
Percentage 

6.62 

3.65 
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TABLE 5.4 
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STAFF TRAINING AND EXPERIENCE INDEX CHARTS 

FOR 1976-1977 
IN UTAH AND NEW MEXICO 





Utah 


Professional Staff Cost Formula Index 








Dacneior s 




Master s 




Y^ars of 


Bachelor's 


Deg ree 


Master's 


Degree • 


1 


ExH^erience 


Degree, 


+ oU nours 


Degree 


+ 45 Hours 


Doctorate 


1 


1.00 


1.05 


1.10 


1.15 


1 20 


2 


1.05 


1.10 


1.15 


1.20 


1 25 


3 


1.10 


1.15 


1.20 


1.25 


1.30 - 


4 


1.15 


1.20 


1.25 


1.30 


1,35 




1.20 


1.25 


1.30 . 


- 1.35^ 


1 .40 




1.25 


1.30 


1.35 


1.40 


• 1.45 


7 


1.30 


1.35 


1.40 


1.45 


1.50 » 


» 


1.35 


1.40 ' 


1.45 ^ 


1.50 


1.55" 


9 






1.50 


1.55 


1.60 


10 








1.60 


1.65- 


11 


* 








1.70 



New Mexico Training and Experience Index 



Years of -Bachelor's 
Experience Degree 



0-2 
3-5, . 
6-8 
9-15 
Over 15 



.7.5 
.90 
1.00 
1.05 
1.05 



Bachelor's 
Degree 
•H5 Hours 

.80' 

.95 
1.00 
1.10 
1.15 



Master's 
Degree or 
Bachelor's 

. Degree 
■t-45 Hours 

.85 . 
1 .00 
1.05 
1.15 
1.20 



Master's 
Degree 
■H5 Hours 

.90 
1.05 
1.15 
1.30 
1.35 



Post-Master's 
Degree or 
Master's 
Degree 
■♦•45 Hours 

1.00 
1.15 
1.30 
1.40 
1.50 
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Conclusion 



All three pupil weighting states 
have made entitleifient adjustments 
to the pupil weights to meet unique 
district costs, issues relating to the 
need for, or equity produced by^ 

^these adjustnpnts are beyond the 
scope of th|,s research, but the de- 
scription has been presented to In- 
dicate how such regional adjust* 
ments are handled in pupil weight- 

Jng formulas. It is politically impor- 
tant to recognize the existence of 
considerable discord in Florida over 
kts system, however sound the po- 
litical and economic logic. In con- 

•trast, in Utah and New Mexico, the 
nptany individuals interviewed in con- 
nection with this study expressed 
virtually no. concern with their 
sparsity or staff training and exper- 
ience adjustments. In these two 



States, th«i' adjustments are directly 
computed according to pupil units; 
thus all formula entitlements are 
computed from this sihiple, under- 
standable Single unit base. 

The sparsity adjustmentis and 
the T&E adjustments made the way 
they are in Utah and New Mexico 
are not particularly expensive; fhey 
represent about 8 and 7 percent of 
the totak formula allocation in those 
states, respectively. In ' Florida, 
because deductions offset supple- 
ments, no clear percentage of cost 
is reflected. 

It is Important that, all three 
states inserted adjustments of these 
types into their laws as they tooK 
significant steps toward providing 
equal supqiort to all children of the 
state in ^»eUtion to the costs of 
meeting their educational needs. 



/ 



6. SHIFTS IN T+IE DISTRl 



In the three states studied, . a 
primary ""rationale for adopting a 
weighted pupil approach was to en- 
able the state to assume responsibil- 
ity for. adjusting district revenues 
to match the different student heeds 
of the districts. Specifically, the 
weiighted pupil approach (1) placed^ 
the wealth of the state as a 'whole 
behind the financing of special 
needs, and (2) mov^ the determin- 
ation of state financial responsibil- 
ities* from a grant application ap- 
proach to ah entitlement system. As 
a result of these equalizing meas- 
ures, we would anticipate more ex- 
tensive service of high-cost student 
needs under th& weighted pupil sys- 
tem than under the prior methods of- 
financing. Therefore, it seemed 'im- 
portant to analyze the growth' of 
participation in the high-cost areas 
of exceptional, vocational, and, in 
the case of New Mexico, bilingual 
programs. Since, in some tases, a 
considerable number of new state 
dollars were added during the first 
ye^rs after reform, it is important 
first to review the growth of for- 
mula revenues over time, from pre- 
to postreform years. In thjs con- 
text the growth of separate weight- 
ed programs can be analyzed and 
compared with the overall revenue 
picture. Such growth can th^n be 
seen in relationship to district vari- 
ables of size and assessed valuation 
per pupil. In order to relate district 
types to program growth patterns. 

State Revenue Growth 

Florida 

.Tabie 6.1 depicts the growth 
of the Minimum Foundation Program/ 
Florida Education Finance Program. 



TION FORMULA FUNDS 

•i 

(MFPyFEFP)/' including required 
local effort from 1971 to 1977, with 
the major reform occurring in the 
spring of 1973. For three years, 
1972-75, the growth of revenues 
was fairly stable and gener*ous in 
relation to inflationary increases. 

. However^ the 1975-76 and. 1976-77 
school years suffered frob funding 

' increases below those needed to 
keep pace with inflation. This was 

. ' due to .the revenue declines related 
to the recession and the energy 
crisis which hit Florida's m^jor. in- 
dustry^ of tpurism especially hard. 
. Additionally, a major change* in 
Florida's legislative li^adership 

. placed priorities for state ' dollars > 
■ elsewhere than. In education.] The 
low level of support for ed^ation 

. just following the reform probably 
had a greater Impact on district be- 
havior and Acceptance of the reform 
than any other phenomenon (see 
Chapter 7). • - ' 

Tables 6.2, 6.3, and 6.4 show 
the growth of formula revenues; for 
basic, exceptional, and vocational 
education. Chart 6.1 .illustrates 
graphically the relative annual 
gro'wth of dollars fbr basic, excep- 
tional, and vocational education. 
Clearly; the growth in the special 
needs programs exceeded basic 
growth as the weighted pupil system 
facilitated this intended expansion. 
It is of interest that vocational edu- 
' cation grew S9 percent, immediately 
following the reform, while excep- 
tional educa'tioh's large growth did 
not occur until the following year. 
This was' due to the "readlness^i of 
vocational education for the reform. 
The state department's vocational 
education divisiop had been asked 
by the legislature ' in 1972-73 toC 



TABLE 6. t 

^'LOR I DA-GROWTH INt50LLARS 
OF TOTAL MINIMUM FOUNDATION/FLORIDA EDUCATION 

FINANCE FUNDS 
1971-1977 



197t-72 
• 1972-73 
M973-74 
1§74-75 
V 1975-76 
V 1976-77 

Spurce: 



State MFP/FEFP 
Appropriations 

$ 587,701,308 
697,345,900 
830,0.00,000 i 
976,051,559 
1,024,030/651 

' 1,070,047,698 



Required 
Local Effort 

$180,417,997 
227,896,418 
324,(^,000 
487,682,520 
546,078,096 

. 585,646,112 



MFP/FEFP , 
Total 

$ 76§,119,305 

925,242,318 

1/154,000,000 

1,463,734,079 

1,570,108,749 

1,655,693,810 



% Change 

20.4 
20.5^ 

< 

26.8 
7.37 
5.45 



?97? ' 1 t-n- ^ °"^^'sstoner of Education Pupil, and .Financial Data . 

Itll'll' Statistical Report: Horida Edu cation Finance P75m ^ ' • 

ano aureau of S chool Finance, Divis.on of Public Sch ^ls, 
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TABIe 6.2 

FLORIDA-^GROWTH IN DbltARS OF BASIC PROGRAM FUNDS 
(TOTAL MFP^FEFP LESS EXCEPTIONAL AND VOCATIONAL) 

1971-1977 







Total Basic Dollars 




% Change 


1971-72 




• $ 670,923,296 






ly 72-73 




783 ,.961, 21 6 




16.8 ' 


1973-74 




\ • . 937,791,363 ' 




19.6 


19*^4-75 




\ 1,122,538,912 


r 


19.7 


1975-76 




\ 1,204,461,829 




7.3 


1976-77 




\,257;159,512 




• ^.4.4 



Source: 



\ 



Calculated from Comm>ssioner of Education Pupil and^f InanciaJ Data , 
1971-75; Statistical Report: Florida Education Finance PrografrT ; " 

1975- 76'; and Bureau 4f School* Finance, Division of Pubkic Schools, 

1976- 77. 
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TABLE 6.3 



. FLORIDA— GF^OWTH IN DOLLARS 
FOR EXCEPTIONAL CHILD" EDUCATION 

1971-1977 



v<ft 



53^^. Value of % Growtb Over 

Or WFTE Base Unit Total Dollars Previous Year 

1971-72 3,785 $10,818.79 $ 40,949,120 

t972-73. • 4,395 • ~ 13,063.44 57,413,818 40.2 

1973-74 130,762 569.03 74,407,500, ' 29.6 

^ 1974-75 17a,|t76 * 723. 36^ 129,102,399 73.5 

'1975-76 194,512 729.84 141,962,638 MO.O * • 

1976-77 205,175 ^763.66 156,683,940 10.4 

♦ * 

Source:- Commissioner of EdCicatlon Pupil and Financial Data . 1971-75; 1 
Profiles of Florida School j 3 istricts, 1575-76 ; and Bureau of 
* School Finance, Division # Publie Schools, 1976-77. 



TABLE 6.4 

FLORIDA— GROWTH IN bOLLAR% 
FOR VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 
1971-1977 



1971- 72 

1972- 73 

1973- 74 

1974- 75 

1975- 76 

1976- 77 

Source: 



MFP^Unjt 
Or WFTE 

%5,199 

' 6,420 

249,198 

293,205 

306,484 ' 

316,699 



Value of 
Base Unit 

$10,818.79 

13,063.44 

" 569.03 

723.36 

729.84 

763.66 



Total Dollars 
$ 56,246,889 
83,867,284 
141,801,137 
212,092,768 

223,684,282 

'I 

241,850,358, 



% Growth Over 
PrevlpMs Year 



49.1. 
69.1 
49.6 
5.5 
8.1 



Calculated from Commissioner ^of Education Pupil and Frnanclal Data , 
1971-75.; Profiles"of ^orida School Districts, l97Sg76 ; and Bureau 
of Sc^l Finance-, Division of Public Schools, 1976-77. 
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CHART 6.1 

FLORIDA - Comparative growth patterns 

OF. EXPENDITURES FOR 
BA3IC. EXCEPTIONAL, AND VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 
■ 1^72-1977 



% Growth 
Over previous Year's 
Dollars 



as 

80 
75 

65 

V 

55 
50 
45 
40 
-35 
30 
25 
20 
15 
10 
5 
0 



Vocational 




1972-73 



1973-74 



1974-75 



1975-76 



1976-77 , 



Source: CajC",^ted from Tables 6.2 6.3. and 6.4. "Basic" represents t^e total foundation program 
dollars less exceptional and vocational dollars. ♦ • ' 



place all vocational courses into cost 
categories in preparation for the 
-weighted pupil system. Additionally, 
many state leaders supported the 
immediate expansion of vocational 
education, and districts werie gearr 
ing up for the reform and expanded 
offerings. ' - 

It takes longer to expand an 
exceptional education program. Chil- 
dren have^o be diagnosed, parental 
permission must be sought, and 
^placement takes tjme. Exceptional 
child educators sfxent the first year 
of the reform- finding unserved 
students, recognizing that with the 
pupfl weighting . system the state 
would underwrite the burden of 
funding these high-cost programs-- 
that exceptional ^education was final - 
»ly an entitlement program. The lo- 
cation of unserved needs and a con- 
comitant ■ state assumption of re- 
sponsibility for funding forced a 
raising qf - the caps for exceptional 
education, resulting in expansion of 
the program by 73.5 percent in 
19(^4-75. 



system,, such as the pupil weighted 
system,- is important. 



Tables 6.5 and 6.6, and Chart 
6,2 display the increasing percent- 

-ages of formula doHars going to ex- 
ceptional and vocational education. 
Special education has grown from 
6.2 percent of the total formula 
fund the year before the reform to 

.9.5 percent , in 1976-77. , This in- 
crease corresponds to a national 
trend, with" tJ^e state average na- 
tionally goinc) from 4.6 percent to 
7.5 percent during the same years. 
Florida's growth in vocational edu- 
cation appears to be i^nsiderably 
ahead of the nation's, increasing 
from 9 percei*>t .before the reform 
. to almost -15 percent in 1976-77. 

The fact that these two pro- 
grams currently constitute 25 per- 
cent of Florida'? formula revenues 
means that an equalized distribution- 



Utah 



\The growth of formula revenue 
in Utah depicted in Table 6.7 shows 
a controlled overall trend with 
slight increases generally. There 
was no greater than usual growth 
in the ydar of the reform. Tables 
6.8 and 6.9 reveal a similar growth 
pattern for basic and> exceptional 
education. Vocational education, 
however, as depictied in Table 6.10 
and Chart 6.'3, grew dramatically 
immediately following the reform, 
realizing a 61 percent inci?eff§e. The 
following year, however, the caps 
were tightened, and the converg- 
ence of the growth of all programs 
by 1974-15 is illustrated in Chart 
6.3. \ • 

Utah's more controlled approach 
to a pupil weighting syst€yn can be 
seen by examining the percentage of 
totaJ revenues given to the special 
programs. Table 6.11 shows a basic- 
ally stable, or no growth, picture 
for exceptional education, Each^ year 
the legislature specified the limits 
on exceptional, education, for Utah 
at the time of the reform was al- 
ready serving a relatively high per- 
centage of students " in exceptional 
educatioh programs (see Chapter 8). 

Although Utah's vocational ed- 
ucation pearly doubled (see Table 
6.12), as did Florida's, it still con- 
stitutes only 2.6 percent ^jfor direct 
costs) of formula revenues compared 
to 15.3 percent (including indirect 
costs) jn Florida. Chart 6.4 illus- 
trates the conscious policy of Utah 
legislators, which was to implement 
a pupil weighting system with rigor-; 
ous controls. The results con1;rast 
markedly with those- of Florida's 
growth policies, illustrated in Chart 
6.2. 
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TABLE 6.5 

FLORIDA-PERCENTAGE OF MFP/FEFP 
FOR EXCEPTIONAL CHILD EDUCATION 
1971-1977 



'ExceptionaJ Child' MFP/FEFP 

Education Dollars Dollars* 

1971- 72 $ 40,949,120 $ 768,119,305 

1972- 73 * 57,413,818 ^ 925,242,318 

1973- 74 » 74,407,500 1,154,000,000 

1974- 75 129,102,399 ./ 1,463,734,079 

1975- 76 , 141,962,683 1 ,57o'>08,749 

1976- 77 156,683,940 1,655,693,810 
Source: Calculated from Tables 6.1 and 6.3. 

* Includes all categorical program funds. 
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TABLE 6.6 . ' . 

4 ' FLORIDA—PERCENTAGE OF MFP/FEFP 

FOR VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 
1971-1977 

\ 

% 

< 9 

Vocational MFP/FEFP 
, Education Dollars , Dollars* - % of Total 

1971- 72 $ 56,246,.889 $ 768,119,305 7.3 

1972- 73 83,867,284 925,242,318 9.1 

1973- 74 141,801,137 1,154,000.000 12.3 
Jr 1974-75 212,092,768 1,463,734,079 14.5 

1975- 76 22^,684,282 1,570,108,749 , 14.2 

1976- 77 ^ 241,850,358 1,655,693,810 • 14.6 
- Source: Calculated from Tab les^e.l and 6.4. 

Includes all categorical prograSn funds. 
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CHART 6.2 

FLORIDA - EXCEPTIONAL AND VOCATIONAL EDUCATIOI^ 
REVENUES AS A PERCENTAGE OF TOTAL MFP/FEFP 
j 1971-1977 



% of Total 
MFP/FEFP 



16 
15 
14 
13 
12 
11 
10* 



Vocational 



y Exceptional 



6 ^ 
4 

3 . , 

* 

1971-72 1972-73 . 1973-74 1974-75 1975-76 1976-77 



Source: Calculated from Tables 6.5 and 6.6. 




. TABLE 6.7 

UTAH— GROWTH IN DOLLARS OF TOTAL 
SCHOOL PROGRAM FUtSIDS 
1971-1977 



, Local State * Total % Change . 

1971- >2 $5^I,S17,248 $113,947,555 ' $172^464,804 

1972- 73 61,403,360 125,277,326 186,680,686 8.2 

1973- 74 63,847,146 140,785,367 204,632,513 9.6 

1974- 75 70,437,801' 164,089,771 234,527,572 14.6 

1975- 76 ' 81,526,795 184,950,232 266,477,027 13.6 

1976- 77 ^ 88,387,979 216,408,013 304,795,992 14.4 

* Stat6 revenues include so^al security and retirement reimbursements, 
the minimum school program, and fumds for 1971-72 and 1972-73 vocational 
and technical education. Transportation .funds are not shown in this 
column. 

For. 1976-77, estimates basjfl on House Bill 89 are used. ' 

Source: Annual. Reports of the State Superintendf^nt nf' Pnhlir i 
Instruction, Utah Sta.te .Department of Education, 1971-76. 



TABLE 6.8 

UTAH-GROWTH IN DOLLARS OF BASIC SCHOOL PROGRAM FUNDS 
(TOTAL LESS EXCEPTIONAL AND VOCATIONAL) 
% 1971-1977 



TofI Basic Dollars % Change 

1971- 72 $159,346,420 

1972- 73 ^ 171,567,671 7.7 

1973- 74 185^911,705 8.4 

1974- 75 '213,106,325 14.6 

1975- 76 243,496,044 \3'^ 

1976- 77 . 277,443,208 > 14.4 

Sourca: Annual Reports of the State Superintendent of Publit?^ 

Instruction, Utah State Department of Education, 1971-76. 
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1971- 72 

1972- 73 

1973- 74 

1974- 75 

1975- 76 

1976- 77 



TABLE 6.9 

UTAH— GROWTH IN DOLLARS 
FOR EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN* 
. 1971-1977 



Disjtribution Unit or 
Weighted Papil Unit 



1,092 
1,177 
26,045 
27,453 
27,559 
28,248 



Value of 
Base Unit 


Dollars 
Allocated 


$11,664/ 


$10,635,468 ^ 


11,910 


11,705,088 ^ 


50"8 


13,230,588 


560v 


15,373,684 


621 


17,114,139 


683 


19,293,384 







Source: Office of th^ Legislative Fiscal Analyst, Utah Legislature, 



* Excludes units to state institutions and training centers, 

^ Adjusted downward by 16,5% to account for indirect costs that 
were funded by the DU system but not by the WPU. 
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TABLE 6.10 



UTAH— GROWTH IN DOLLARS \ 
FOR VOCATIONAL EDUCATION ' 
1971-1977 



Distribution Unit or Value of bwiar ; ^ 

Weighted Pupil Unit Base Unit Allocatld 



212.87 * $11,664 $2,462,916 

286.14^ , n^lO . 3,407,927 

10,807.52 *^508 5,490,220 

10,799.22 ' 560 6,047,563 

11,057.72 621 ' 6,866,844 

1^,800.00 ^ 683. 8,059,400 

Annual Reports of the State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, 1971-76. 
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CHART 6.3 



UTAH - COMPARATIVE GROWTH PATTERNS 
OF EXPENDITURES FOR 
BASIC. EXCEPTIONAL, AND VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 

1972-1977 



% Growth 
Ov«r Prvvioua Yaar't 
Dollar* 



70 
65 
60 
55 
50 
45 
40 

X 

35 
30 
25 
20 
15 
10 



t 




. ' * 



Basic 



^ 1972-73 1973-74 1 



974^75 1975-76 1976-77 



Source: Calculated from Tables 6.8. 6.9, and 6.10. Basic represents total less exceptional 
and vocational dollars. 
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TABLE 6.11 

UTAH— PERCENTAGE OF BASIC SCHOOL PROGRAM FUNDS 
• FOR EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN PROGRAMS . 

1971-1977 

\ ' ' ' • • • , J 

Handicapped Total School 

Education Doifars Progiram Funds % of Total * 

1971- 72 $10,635,468 $172,464,804 " 6.2 . ' 

1972- 73 11,705,088 l 86,680-,686. 6.3 ; 

1973- 74 * 13,230,588 204,63^,513 \ 6.5 

1974- 75 ^ 15,373,684 =234,527,572 j 6.6 ^ - 

1975- 76 17,114,139 266,477,027 - ^.4 

1976- 77 19,293,384 304,795,992 \ 6.3 



Source:: Calculated from Tables 6.7 an.d 6.9. 

* This represents direct costs only, in contrast to Florida's figures, 
which include indirect costs. 
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- TABLE 6.^2 i. 

UTAH-PERCENTAGE OF BASIC SCHOOL PROdfRAM FUNDS 
. FOR VOCATIONAL EDUCATION PROGRAMS 

1971-1977 





.Education Dollars 


Total School 
PpOQPam Funds 


1971-72 * 


$2,482,916 


$172,464,804' 


1972-73 


3,407,927 


186,68e7«8r'" 


1973-74 


5,490,220 


. 204,632,513 


1974-75 


6,047,563 


234,527,572 


1975-76 


6,866,844 


266,477,027 t 


1976-77. 


8,059,400 


304,795,992 



% of Total* 
1.4 

1 ,^ 
2.7 
2.6 
2.6 
2.6 



Sourcp: Calculated from Tables 6.7 and 6.10. . 

* ■''[]j*^'*fP''esents direct costs only, In contrast to Florida's flaures, 
which include indirect costs. v » 
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i * CHART 6.4 

UTAH-EXCEpTIONAL AND VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 
REVENUESKAS A PERCENTAGE OF TOTAL SCHOOL PROGRAM FUNDS 

1971-1977 



% 

of Total 



a 

7 

g — Exceptional 

5 ' 



3 ^ 
o " Vocational 

' 

0 

, 19.71-72 1972-73 1973-74 1974-75 1975-76 1976-77 

Source; Calculated from Tables 6.1 1 ^nd 6.12. 
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New MexTco 



- Along ^ith New Mexico's re- 

form came a 14 per?:ent increase io 

, revenues (Tables .6.13 adW 6.-T4) " 
and, despite the national recession, 
the ^ate ever since 'has been able*, 
to . keep considerably ahead of 'infla.- 
tlon, due primarily to mineral and 

^ oil wealth. Table 6.15 indicates thai 
exceptional education programs grew 
tremendously during ►1976-77. The 
growth was due to the legislature 
removing the caps and the adoption 
of Option^ 11^: which v^s formufa-* 
based (.TC-x Grades \-3 ADM). 
This is discussed further/ in Chap- 
ter 8.. • . • ^ ^ 

V 

Bilingual educaSbn -(table 6.16) 
experienced' its greatest growth one 
year following the^ reform, even 
thouglj there wa^ reduction in the 
weight from .5 Jto .3 per'FTE. New 
Mexic6's*. brtingua! program has ex- 

'periencecj, considerable difficulty due 
to lack of a common-" definition and 
philosophy of^oals statewide. Some 
see Its purpose as achieving English 
competency, others - as expanding 

^Spanish or Natiye American language 
skills, while still others'^ see its 
purpose as creating a bilingual so- 
ciety "inclu'ding teaching-^Spanish to' 
Anglos. Therefore,, the program's 
growth is difficult to analyze or re- 
late to other variables. This prob- 
lem Is recognized internally, and* 
new regulations are being developed 
to Identify and clarify the state's 
intent. ' 

; .... . ¥ 

' . .Chart 6.5 iriustrates the com- . 
paranve growtj^i of the special pro- 
grams. As Tables 6.17 and 6.18 
show,,, both exceptional and bilingual 
education (though stTll" small)" have 
doubled in the[r percentages of the 
total, school * finance . program since 
the ^mj^ment^tion of . the pupil 
weight!^ system.- ' 



«State Shifts in Revenue Distribution 

Several fmportant" research 
questions about internal redistribu- 
tion emerged following the examina- 
tion of the overaH pictures of 

.^growth' and revenue shifts. Are 
there discernible patterns of inter- 
district revenue redistribution re- 
lated to the- implementation of a pu- 

• pil weighting system? Do certain 
types of districts (i.e., large, 
small, with high or low per pupil 
assessed valuation) appear to bene.- 
fif npore than others? 



Related data have been -pre- 
sented and analyzed for our sample 
districts in eadh state, thus gaining 
a representative view whiqh includes 
over one-half of each state's school 
population. Where certain hypothe- 
ses or redistributive patterns have 
emerged from thjis perspective, fur- 
y ther anaiysis using statewide data 
was conducted. Initial attempts to 
corr^ate distr-ict earnings under the 
old categorical system and under 

s the pupil weighting system with se- 
lected • district variables such as 
property valuation, -size, and in- 
come would not . provide statistically 

"significant correlations due to the 
limited number of districts of each 
type in the sample. 



Principal differences in fund 
distribution appeared to be due to 
the ftrominence of service or policy 
preferences of district personnel 
(which intervene between available 
doljars and student need).i In some 
districts, for example, it is the pol- 
icy preference of the leadership not 
to proj^^ much exceptionaf child 
educatidh, or to" place educable 
mentally retarded children in le#p- 
ing disabilities programs *to ^void 
charges .. of " racial discrirt^ination. 



1972- 73 

1973- 74 

1974- 75 

1975- 76 

1976- 77 



^ TABLI 6.13 

NEW MEXICO— GROWTH OF>^HE 
SCHOOL FINANCE PROGf^M* 
'■ 1972-1977 



Local Share 
$ 49,711,654 
47,293,808 
51,301,047 
52,108,653 
55,827' 973 



State Revenge 
$144,084;805# 
156,467,73r , 
181 ,"867,716. 
205,355,419 

"^38,113,597 



total 



$193,786,459 
203^761,539 
233,168,763 
257,464,072 
293,941,570 



% Growth 



5.1 
14.4* 
10.4 
14.2 



* In-order to calcu la ^ growth over time, pre- and postreform" sources of 
local '^charge bjyjp^^venue were calculated for all years at 95%. Those 
sources inciuMTas "local share" are: 

1. local tax levy (both district and county); 

2. motor vehicle license fees; 

3. - P.L. 874; ' • " 
'4. forest reserve- income; and • ^ 

5. . regular vocational prdgrams. 

Additionally/ for 1972-73 and, 1973-74, state sources Included the later 
consolidated.^categoricals of^ ^ ^ ^ 



1." special edu^cation; and 
2! supplemental distributions 



/ 



Source:' Statistics: Public School- Finance , Departnlent of Finance and 
, ' Administration, . Governor's Office*, 1972-77. * - 
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TABLE- 6.14' 

"^^^IIJ^^'S^-GROWTH IN DOLLARS OF BASIC PROGRAM 

^^7pc^\'^v^^f ' '•^'^^^^ PROGRAI^ POLLARS 

LESS EXCEPTIONAL AND VOCATIONAL) * - * 

1972-1977 



1972- 73 

1973- 74 

1974- 75 

1975- 76 

1976- 77 



Total Basic Doftars 
$187,897,421 
195,953,745 
. 224,229,407 



246;567,25l 

I 

\ 



274^7.18, 13^ 



4! 3 



14.4 
10.0 
11.4 



8S • 



^ . TABLE 6.15/ - 

* Ik 

NEW MEXICO— GROWTH- IN DOLLARS 
GENERATED BY FORMULA FOR 
* EXC€PTIONAL CHILD ED|JGATION 
ii — - ' -1972-1976 * 

Number of Value of DoMars % Growth Over 

Weighted Units Base Unit Generated- Previous Year 

1972- 73 * $ 5,889,038 . " ' 

1973- 74 * ■ * 7,807,794 32.6 
^ 1974-75 • 8,169 $ €02.50^ 8,939,356 14.5 

1975- 76 . 8,895 703.00 . 10,896,781 21.9 

1976- 77 • 15,856 800.00 19,223,4^ 76.4 



Source;^ Public School Finance "Division, Department of- Finance and 
Administration, Governor's Office. , 

- ■ ^ . ■ . 

* Because of New Mexico's numerous staff categories prior to the reform, 
these data were not computable as in the other states. 

> . * ♦ 

t The value of the base unit for basic eduction was $616.50 during 
1974-75. This amount reflects a special [Wration- of the exceptional 
c^ild^hit value, 

Nof?r- A/B units were multiplied by 20 to compute unweighted unit count. 
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TABLE 6.16 

NEW MEXICO— GROWTH IN DOLLARS 
GENERATED BY FORMULA FOR 
BILINGUAL EDUCATION > 
1973-1977 



1973- 74 

1974- 75 

1975- 76* 

1976- 77 



Number of 
Weighted Units 



1,399.65 



2,428.95 



^ Value of 
'B^se Unit 



$ 616.50 



800.00 



• Dollars 
Genierated 

$ 699,082 

862,884 

1,606,355 

1,943,165 



% Growth Over 
Previous Year* 



.23.4 
86.2 
21.0 



^ - Source: Public School Finance Diuis ion,. Department af ^ nance -and 
AMhTunistration, Governor's Office: , 

* Data unavailable because of redistribution of appropriated dollars due 
to district projections and service shifts. . : ^ ^ ° oowars due 
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■ - . TABLE 6.17 

ocixcKAitU BY EXCEPTIONAL CHILD* UNITS 

1972-1977 . / ■ 



' 1972-73 

1973- 74 

1974- 75 

1975- 76 

1976- 77 



Exceptional Child 
Dollars Generated 

$ 5,889,038 

7,807,794 

; 8,939^356 

10,896,781 

4k 

,19,223,440 




Totort School 
Finance Program 

$193,786,459. 
203,761,539 
233,168,763 

^^57, 464, 072 
•293,941/570 



% of T'otaf 
3.04 
3.83 

3. 

6.S4i 




Source: Calculated from Tables 6.13 and 6.15. 
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CHART 6.5 

NIeW MEXICO - COMPARATIVE GROWTH PATTERNS 

OF EXPENDITURES FOR 
BASIC, EXCEPTIONAL, AND BILINGUAL EDUCATION 

I 1973-1977 



% Growth 
Ovf r Previous Year's 
Dollars 




•TABLE 6.18 



NEW MEXICO-PERCENTAGE OF TOTAL SCHOOL 'FINANCE PROGRAM 
GEjiJERATED BY BILINGUAL EDUCATION UNITS L 

1373-1977 



1^73-74 

1974- 75 

1975- 76 

1976- 77 



Bilingual Dollars 
Generated 



$ 699,082 
862,884 ^ 
1/606,355 
943, 165 



Total School 
■ Finance Program 

$203,761,539 ^ 

233,168,763 

257,464,072 

293,941,^0^ 



% of Total 
.34 
.37 
.62 
.66 



Source: . Calculated, from Tables 6.13 and, 6. 16. 



Furthermore, many small districts 
"tuition-out" or contract for except" 
tional child education services, thus 
distorting aggregate district serv- 
ice data. 

\ \<- ^ ^ . . 

Therefore, a more informal 
yet more revealing alternate picture 
of the Impact of the pupil weighting 
system on district earnings has been 
presented. The :>percentages of tAal 
formula* dollars "^at the .special 
• weighted iprograms\ r^pre^e^t have 
O0en , calcuf^ted for the year .before * 
the reform and three .ye^s follow- 
ing . the. reform. Sample district 
earninQS, • representing l^rAe,.. me- 
\.dium, agd small districts, fid high 
L^gnd jjow perrpupil assessed valua- 
tions, have' been compared using 
bar, graphs vyhich Illustrate where 
th« greatest gains have been made. 
Where It appeared that certain types 
of districts ^ behefited more • than 
•others, thosd types were compared 
w(th the Vest of the stjte. 



i-* Ej^ceptional 'ehild -Educi&ion 



The firs«t part of this chaptep 
showed that considerable* growth ^ja's 
occurred In exceptional child educa* 
tion in both Florida and Neyv Mexico, 
with Utah having a stable situation. 
Chart 6. '6 illustrates the. growth in 
Florida in exceptional education as a 
percentage of the distrfat's total 
forfWyha earnings for I9720'3^and 
1975-76. This use of "percent of 
total", was ..selected for the-compara- 
- tive basis inArder to "adjust for 



size differ 
possible s 
From this 
there is -I 
low assessed 




of districts and 
Fnt , enrollment shifts. 
[rt it appears, that 
relationship between' 
valuation and district 
earnings for except^lonal .education. 
9ne exception-^AIachua County, the 
Site of the University of Florida--'^ 
provides exceptional education serv- 
ices for nurrferous surrounding, pri- 
marily agricultural districts; earn- 
ings are high here because the 
sei|vi.ce district earns *the dollaiii. 



V CHARTi6.6 
FLORIDA SAMPLE DISTRICTS, 1&72-1973 AND 1975-1976 
PROPORTIONAL GROWTH OF EXCEPTIONAL I^DUCATION 
AS A P^RCEN^AGE OF DISTRICT MFP/FEFP REVENUES 

Districts- by 
Size and Wealth 



\ 



Large 
Broward (H)* 
Dade (H). 
Duval (L) 
Hillsborough 




Mediurr 
Palm BaacK (H) 
Sarasota (H) 
Alachua (L) 
Brevard (L) 



/ 



Small 
Charlotte (H) 
Colliar (H) 
Gadtdan (t) 
Lav^tr 





mm 



Percant of 
Total MFP/FEFP 



2 .4 



6 



8 10 ' -12 14 



1972-73 Growth by 1975-76 ' 
% V. * . 

Source: Calculate from Commissi(fher of Education Pupil ana Financial Datal 

1 972-73 and Prqfilae of Florida School Districts. 1 975-76.' \ 
* (H) — High Per Pupil Assessed Vaiuation. 

' (t) — "Low Per Pypll Assessed Valuation. ' ' 
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to^ be 



There does, however, appear ^ programs, 'such as speech therapy 
>e a. . relationshiD between «;i 



a. /relationship between size 
district earnings. Chart 6.7 
expl)s»res this relationship, using 
statewide data^ -and shows that ti^e 
state's - nine^JT districts witb ' -over 
50,000 s^^^ents . (-unweighted FT£) 
earn 10 percent T of their formula 
dollars from exceptional education 
linits. This contA^sts with those 
districts having fewer than 50,000 
students, which earn only 8.6 per- 
cent Qf their dollars from excep- 
tional education units. 1^ also is of 
significance that this 1.4 percent 
difference occurred with the imple- 
mentation of the pupil weighting 
system, sin'ce both were at 6 per- 
cent the year before the reform. 

■ ■ 

This shift indicates a pi^edic* 
table redistribution given the prem- 
ise that with a pupil weighting sys- 
tem, dollars follow need. Our' inter- 
* views confirmed that in most urban 
areas studied there is greater need 
than' ia rural areas fur.- exceptional 
child .education, for* four reasons: 

. 1. A greater density of hafidj- 
capped children exfsts due to con- 
centrations of p.eople living in pov- 
erty. * ^ 

2. People with • handicapped 
children tend to mpj/-e, to urban 
areas where there are^more special 
education services an.d related social 
services. 4*" . * 

3. Large school districts that 
pioneered^, in offering- exceptional 
.child s^vices generally provide 
greater program optfons', and Jheir 
reputation has attracted more stu- 
dents.* y 

V*. Organized parental or pro- 
fessional pressure to expand certain 



and I'e^rnin^ .disabilities, caji drive 
Incidences up. 



An additional explanaAi sub- 
stantiated by our intervlews^related 
this growth to the "entrepreneur- 
J^p" of staff in' large districts. 

^i ^yrge districts usually have more 

diagnosticians in order to place more 
. children and highly skilled finance 
officers who develop^, considerable 
expertise in manipulating the sys- 
tem. This skill is especially exer- 
cised when there is - a statewide 
shortfall of money; as was the sit- 
uation in Florida in 1975-76 and 
1976-77. 

^ ^ It is diirficult to determine the 
• relative influence of the factors as- 
. sociated with large district earnings • 
for exceptional education. Several 
checks, however, on the entrepre- 
neurship factor are being enforced; 
•they include auditing placements 
and program expenditure require- 
■ments.* These actions are reducing 
considerably thi^ influence, so that 
the pupil weighting, system can more 
f clearly, function to place dollars 
where the greatest need is. 

•» 

In contrast' to Florida, ' Utah 
has controlled grawth, as shown 
cr^arJy in Chart 6.8. The state- 
wide increase was so small that 
theV«'(^ . are no sigrtificant growth ' 
patterns for excefltional edacatioi(i. 
This would be" anticipated because 
^ of Utah's capping, '^old harmless, 
• gnd generally equal prorating prac- 
^tices. Npte' that- -Salt Lake City, 
Utah's* only ^real .central city, re- 
ceived mbVe units before and con- 
tinues to do so, after the ^reform. 
.With "this regulation, the pupil 
weighting system has not causld 
any significant redistribution among 
districts. 
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CHART 6.7 
FLORIDA — DISTRICT SIZE COMR^RISON 
PROPORTIONAL GROWTH OF EXCEPTIONAL EDUCATION 
AS A PERCENTAGE OF DISTRICT MFP/FEFP REVENUES 
1 972-1 973 AND 1 975-1 976 



Large Districts * 
over 5O.0O0 
unweighted FTE 



Districts 
under 50,00Q 
unweighted FTE 




State 



% of Total 



6 



8 



10 



12: 



1972-73 Growth by 4975-76 ' 

Source: Based on calculations frorrt Commissioner of Ec'wcaf/on Pup/7 and Financial Data, 
1972-73 and Profiles of Florida School Districts, 1975-76, 

•Includes in order of size: Dade; Broward. Duval. Hjflsborough. Pinellas, Orange. ^*alm 
Beach, Polk, and Brevard. 



\ 9 
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CHART 6.8 

UTAH- SAMPLE DISTRICTS, 1972-1973 AND 1975-1976 ' 

?P^"T!^'^'^^®^0^" OF EXCEPTIONAL EDUCATION 
AS A^PERCENTAGE OF DISTRICT SCHOOL PROGRAM FUNDS 



, GmniU 



Medium 
Jordan (H)* 
Salt Lake (H) 
Davis (L) 
Wab«r (L) 




Smalt 
Emary (H) 
Grand (H) 
Kana (L) 
Washington (L) 




Stata 




4 6 8 10 J 2 14 




" 1972-73 Growth by 1975-76 



% of Total 



Source: Calculated ^^orn Annual Report of the State SuperinVenA of Public Instruction. 

./H» u H O n ^'^^ the Office ofW Legislative Fiscal Analyst 

*{H) - High Per Pupil Assessed Valuation. 
(L) — Low Per Pupil Assessed Valuation. 
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New Mexico's growth "more 
closely resembles Florida's. Chart 
6.9 shows considerable growth in 
Albuquerque, New Mexico's only 
large city, and Gallup, which is 
New Mexico's third largest district, 
the .cftfrter of Navaho lands and 
"geographically the largest school 
district in the country," according 
to local prevailing belief. 

The apparent gain by large 
districts is further analyzed by 
Chart~^-10, which ' shows a large 
district .percentage of total formula 
revenues to be 8.1 percent com- 
pared tp that of smaller districts at 
6.1. This is a growth of almost 4 
percent, compared to 2.5 percent 
for smaller districts. 

As wa§ pointed out in the first 
part of this chapter^ New Mexico's 
major growth in exceptional educa- 
tion occurred following the 1976 leg- 
islative session, when the legislature 
removed the caps^ and established 
Option II. Those/actions precipitated 
a large obtflow/of dollars "for ex- 
ceptional ' education" by allowing 
districts to earn an amount equal to 
.12 of their grade 1-3 units, and 
required no state department ap- 
proval of exceptional education pro- 
grams. In other words, districts 
would receive so-called exceptional 
education dollars, but would not 
have to operate programs, since in 
New Mexico there is no state re- 
qajirement that formula dollars be 
spent on the children* that earn 
them. Alternatively, even if the 
money earned were spent on excep- 
tional child programs, no reporting 
or program controls or auditing 
from the state would track such ex- 
penditures.. This option then, which 
was selected by 39 of 88 districts, 
relates* growth of dollars directly to 
student population in grades 1-3. 
Of the four large districts analyzed 



in Chart 6.10, however, only Las 
Cruces chose Option tl. The others 
could earn more under Option I be- 
cause they had staff* to deal -with 
state requirements. This growth in 
'dollars in the large districts, there- 
fore, represents more actual expan- 
sion of programs than might be oc- 
curring throughout the rest of the 
stat^. 

Interviews in New Mexico sub- 
stantiated the higher incidence of 
need for exceptional education in 
the large districts due to a greater 
density of poverty, a greater social 
acceptance of programs for handi- 
capped children, and additional 
community and school services. 

Vocational Education . 

Florida and Utah haye devel- 
oped different systems of weights 
for funding vocational education; 
Florida's system' is related to cost 
categories and Utalp's to program 
-categories. In the Florida sample 
districts, as shown by Chart 6.11, 
considerable growth in vocational 
education has occurred between. 
1972-73 and -1975-76. Statewide, vo- 
cational education accounts for 15 
percent bf district formula earnings 
in contrast to 9 percent before im- 
plementation of the pupil weighting 
system. It appeared at first that 
districts with high per pupil as- 
sessed valuation h^ve tended to 
gain slightly more vocational dol- 
lars. Howeyer, wh.en further state-' 
wide analysis was conducted, using 
several levels of high assessed val- 
uation .related to vocational dollars 
earned, no significant difference 
could be determined.. 

Anotlier means of analyzing vo- 
cational education, distribution -is by 
cost categories.* Table 6.19 shows 
for the sample Florida districts the 



*^ CHART 6.9 

NEW MEXICO SAMPLE DISTRICTS, 1973-1974 AND 1976-1«77 
PROPORTIONAL GROWTH OF EXCEPTIONAL EDUCATION 
AS A PERCENTAGE OF TOTAl DISTRICT FINANCE PROGRAM REVENUES 



Large 
Albuquttrqua 



w///////m 



Medium 
Hobb* (H)* 
Carlsbad (H) 
Gallup (L) 
^ Alamogordo {y\> 



mm 



SmaO 
Eunica (H) 
Artasia (H) 
Pojbac^ifalL) 
Espanola (L) 



V 



Stiita 



% of Total 

J- 



2" 



6 ) 8 
« % 



1972-73 Gro^^^y^975-76 



10 12 



14 



V 



Source: Statistics, Public School finance Division, Departmelnt of Finance and 

Administration. 1 973-74. and 1 976-77 Actual 40/80 Day Final Funding Printouts 
Office of the State Secretary of Educational Finance and Cultural Affairs. 

•(H)i — High Per Pupil Assessed Valuation. 
(L) — Low Per Pupil Assessed Valuation. 



CHART 6.10 
lEW MEXrCO DISTRICT SIZE COMPARISON 
PROPORTIONAL GROWtH OF EXCEPTIONAL EDUCATION 
^AS A PERCENTAGE OF TOTAL DISTRICT SCHOdL REVENUES 

1973-^974 AND 1976-1977 C 



\a^e Districts * 
over 1 0,000 
students 



Districts 
under 10,000 
stodsnts 



Stat4 




r 



% of Total 



6- V 8 10 12 J4 



1972-7Q* \GroWth by 1975-76 



J 



■ :■■ ■ ■• • . ■ • V'. ■ • . • 

Source: Statistics, Publib^ School Finance Division. Department of Finance and 

Administration; 1973-74^ and 1 976;7.t Actual 4Q/80 Day Final Funding Printouts. 
Office of the State SeG0fkry of Educational Finance and Cultural Affairs. 



* Includes in order of size: Albuquerque,vLas Crucez, Gallup. Santa Fe. 



CHART 6.11 . 
FLORIDA SAMPIE DISTRICTS, 1972-19/3 AND 1975-1976 
PROPORTIONAL GROWTH OF VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 
AS A PERCENTAGE OP DISTRICT MFP/Fj^FP REVENUES 



Broward (H)* 

Duval (L) 
HUisborou^h (L) 



Madium 
Palm Beach (H) 
3^tota (K) 
Alachua (L) 
Bravard (L) 



Small 

, Chartotta (H) / 

Colllar(H) 
> ^Gadldan (L) 

Uvy (L) 



Stata 



% df Total 



6 a 10 12 14 16 



1 972-73 Growth by 1 975^76 



Sdiilrca: .Cafcufate<J from Commissioner of Education Pupil and Financial Data, 

1 972-73 and 'Profitas of Florida School Districts. 1 973-76. ^ 
*{H) f- High Per Pupjl Assessed Valuation. . 
(U — Low Per Pupil Assessed Valuation. V. 
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'table 6/19 . ; 

FLORIDA-PERCENTAGE OF TOTAL UNWEIGHTED^ PTE STUDENTS IN 
. VARIOUS COST VOCATIONAL PROGRAMS 

1975-1976 . • 





Voc 1 


Voc II 


Voc III 


Voc IV 


Voc V 


Voc VI 


• 


Weight 


(4.26) 


(2.64) 


"(2.18) 

• 


(1.69) 


(1.40) 


(1.17) 


Total" 


Large 


J 


* 








• 




Broward (H)* 


.41 


1.72 


2.97 ' 


3.14 . • 


1 . 05 


.58 


9.87 


Dade (H) 


^ .73 ' 


, 1.33 


2,53 ^ 


2.04 , 


.84 


1.04 


8.5.1 


Duval (L)^ 


.25 


.89 


/ 1.96 


. 3.34 


.38 


• • .83 


7.66 


i 

Hillsborough (L) . 


.•54 


1.15 


2.53 

• 


2.76 


« 

.74 

* 


1.22 


8.95 


Medium 






- 






• 




Palm Beach- (H) 


.29 


1.38 


, 2.54 


2.84 


.73 


1.33 


9.10^ 


, Sarasota (H) 


.24 


1.97 


3.64 . 


1.76 


1,24' 


^ 1.92 


10. '76 


Alachua (L) ' 


.12 


1.09 


2.26 . 


3.44 ^ 


4.22 • 


1.63 


8.96 


Brevard (L). 


.01 


1.27 


2.11 


1^52 


.25 


• 

1.35 


' 6.52 


omaii 






1 








f . ■ 


Charlotte (ff) 


.41 


.74 


3.14 . 


4.23 


1.^9 


* .94 


10.75 


Collier (H)^ 


.14 


• 2.47 


2.82 


2.41 


.47 


.70 


9,01 ' 


Gadsden (L) 


.15 


1.50 


1*.82 


3.38 


.27 




7.13 


. Levy (L) 


.04 


2.13 


1.79 


3.33 


.32 


1.27 


8.88 

\ 

4 


State Avg.' 


.49 


1.56 


2^.62 

* 


2.78 


.72 


1.06 


"9.23 



*XH) - High per pupil assessed valuation. 
* (L) - Low per pupil assessed valuation. 
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percentages of total unweighted 
PTE's in the various vocational pro- 
grams. ' This , table indicates that 
among the sample districts those 
with low assessed valuation have 
somewhat lower percentages of stu- 
dents participating in vocational ed- 
ucation than the. ^ state, average. 
Even with substantial equalization it 
appears that the wealth differences 
are sufficient to impecfe some high- 
CQst program growth. « * 

* 

This table also indicates that 
among the sample districts the ex- 
tremely high-cost programs^ such 
as Voc, I, are considerably more 
prevalent in the'^^ large districts* The 
additional burden of providing these 
high-cost, job related programs 



4 



4 



(i,e», aluminum welding, refrigera- 
♦tion equipment repair, and technical 
electronics) was a major impetus be- 
hind the pupil weighting approach 
to funding vocational education • 
Table 6*19 also illustrates the wide 
diversity of vocational programs and 
associated cost burdens that exist 
through^out the state and have made 
the need for something like a -pupil 
weighting* /Jistribution system ap- 
parent. 

The growth of Vocational edu- 
cation in Utah is illustrated by 
Chart 6.12, In contrast to Florida, 
it appears that districts with low 
' assessed valuation have gained more 
from vocational education, but fur-; 
ther statewide research did not 
bear this out. 
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CHART 6.1 2 ; 
. UTAH SAMPU DISTRICTS, 1972-1973 AND 1975-1976 

PROPORTIONAL OROWTH OF VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 
AS AjERCENTAGE OF DISTRICT SCT4QOL PROGRAM FUNDS 



Large 
Granita ° * 

Jordan^ll)^ 
Salt Lake (H) 
Pavis(L) 
Weber (L) 

/ ; 

Small 
Emery (H) 
Grand (H) 
Kane (L) 
• Washington (L) 
















w/m 





state 



% of Total 



. 2 



6 



1972-73 Growth by 1975-76 



Source- Calculated from Report of the State Superintendent of Piibllc 

Instruction. 1972-73 and 1975-76, and data from the Office of the Legislativ( 



Fiscal Analyst. 
^^H) _ High Per Pupil Assessed Valuation. 
(L) — Low Per Pupil Assessed Valuation. 



7. THE IMPACT OF THE PUPIL WEIGHTING 
SYSTEM ON EDUCATIONAL DECISIONMAKING: ' 
STATE AND LOCAL PERSPECTIVES 



In comparing the experiences 
of Elorida, Utah, and New Mexico in 
implementing a weighted pupil ap- 
proach, our interviews ,w,ith state 
and district actors and observers of 
\lhe reform yielded numerous in- 
sights Into decisionjDakIng proc- 
esses. Many issues briefly ad- 
dressed in this chapter could be 
discussed In much greater detail 
and are worthy of further research. 
However, our intent here is to ex- 
pose some of the numerous issues 
that concern state and local policy- 
makers so that one may be alerted 
to some of the Intricacies, interrela- 
tionships, and ripple ejects of the 
finance reforms in Florida, Utah, 
and. New Mexico. Issues that 
emerged ^from interviews at the 
state level are presented first, 
fdllowed by district rrespondent per- 
ceptions. Chapter 8 expands on dis- 
trict perceptipns of new incentives 
established and other issues related 
more specifically to exceptional edu- 
cation funding and programs. 



State Perspectives 

• • * 

A significant portion of our 
state fevel interview instrument fo-^ 
cused on perceived shifts in the 
roles' and behavitirs of primary state 
actors in edacatibnal decisionmaking. 
Our interviews Involved approxi- 
mately 20 lj;ey people in each- state 
who shared their percept^ions re- 
gardlng^chaoges in (1) legislative., 
«(2) iriterest group, and (3)*- state 
department roles and ^eh^vior. 



t 

Legislative Behavior 

Two states, FIdrida and Utah, 
reported that major policy "decisions 
are now being made by the Appro- 
priations Committee rather than the 
standing Education Committee. It isj 
probable that this ha& been a func-*^ 
tion of committee leadership as, well 
as the new type of formula, but 
what is of recognized significance is 
that a more understandable pupil 
weighting formula allowed this shift 
to occur. 

A number of respondents com- 
mented that "the (Computerization of 
the political process" had been 
achieved. One Florida lobbyist ex- 
plained}^^ "You put dollars in^ you 
back out your program." A New 
Mexico legislator stated, "There's 
not as much opportunity-do tinker 
with the formula," and a Utah legis- 
lator replied, "The pupil weighting 
system doesn't need much legislative 
maintenance time." A legislative 
st^ff member commented, "There is 
greater understanding now; with 
only one b|ll, the committee works 
more smoothly." 

A greater focus on the needs 
of children and education in general 
was identified as part of the proc- 
* ess of developing the pupil weigjit- 
ing system'. A Florida legislator •re- 
called that "we are focusing on the 
needs of#children rather than the, 
working conditions of employees," 
referring to the earlier classroom 



approach. «A New Mexico legislator * 
added, '"With . the development 6f 
this formula we h^ve a more clear- 
cut view of the needs in public ed- 
ucation; we can see the total pic- 
^ ti/re." Another respondent in that 
* state agreed that with the. allocation 
process working itself out, "the 
quality of programs is an issue 
now." 

Legislative oversiaht of the Im- 
plementatidh of a pL?pll weighting 
system was givert new prominence 
by . a few respondents, although not 
clearly " defined or broadly under- 
stood in any state. One/ prominent ^ 
Florida ex -legislator responded most 
articulately: : ~ 

If there is a governmental 
overhaul by the legislature, 
then the legislature must moni- 
tor the program and assume 
responsibility fqr its Implemen- 
tation. This is the key to suc- 
cess. This (pws) is the finest 
tool for legislative policy ^mak- 
ing, but it needs monitoring. 
.The problem is that ' there 
aren''t enough who put the 
whole puzzle together still 
there* (in the legislature, or 
on the right committees). Back 
then (at the time Of the re- 
fprm) it was a life and death 
issue; now, ho one is too ex- 
. cited about assuring " its suc- 
cess\ 

The use of-the words "govern- 
mental overhaul" by the legislator 
indicates a perception and aware- 
ness of the breadth of thi reform, 
in Florida that should not be over* 
looked. • ^ * 

Cobbying Efforts 

» ^ 

Respondents in all states indi- 
cated that lobbyists are now work- 

■ 1 
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ing togeth^er with the' common goal 
of injcreasing total . revenues for ed- 
ucation. A New Mexico legislator re- 
flected, "Everyone is' pushing ^to- 
0ether for more money rather than 
special Interests * fighting each 
other"" A lobbyist for a teacher's 
union stated, "We lool^t the total 
dollars, and try to pt that . in- 
creased . " ^ 

Lobbyists must now understand 
^the school finance formula. 'A Utah 
lobbyist explained, ."It has placed a 
greater knowledge requirement on 
the lobbyist; you must know school 
ffcnance to be able to lobby." A l^w 
Mexico anilyst related that "discus- 
sions are mor$ sophisticated; it ha? 
made the guys who are expert more 
•influential." Evidently more people 
are .learning the logic'/ at least of 
the pupil weighting system ap- 
proach. A Utah staff member ex- 
plained, "Most people know how the 
formula works; we have had more 
housewives come in and present ad- 
justments. This never happehed be- 
fore'. " 

"People • who have lost out at 
the lofcal level are now lobbying at 
the state level for categorical fund- 
ing." For example, in Florida before 
the reform / supervisory positions 
were funded directly by forjnula. 
- With the implementation of a 
weighted- pupil system, 'these posi- 
tions were no longer protected by 
the state, and many districts abol- 
ished the positions. Partially in re- 
sponse to this, there were unsuc- 
cessful efforts to establish new 
categoricals in the areas of musi^ 
and art out of concern by- those In- 
terested that these programs were 
not goihg to be looked after at loc^l 
levels by other administrators. 

In contrast, in New Mexico, 
where there is no requirement that 
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dollars be spent in accordance with 
the earning category;, it was. evi- 
dent that lobbying' has increased 
at the local leveL Since the district 
receives a lump sum^ the special in- 
terests compete for resources at the 
local .level, yet work together to get 
that lump sum irfcreased^at the state 
level . , * 

State" Department of Education 
RoTe 

The implementation of a pupil 
weighting system impacts-'greatly on 
the rolg of state departments of ed- ' 
- ucatlon. A Florida Jegislator stated 
a very important issue succinctly, 
♦ ' "The state department of education 
staff need tj/,become program audi-- 
tors insifi^' of pjrogram consul- 
tantirr^^^e added ^ "We didn't recpg- 

. nize how difficult this would be to^ 
accomplish." Many respondents rec- . 
ognized this fundamental shift. One 
lobbyist said, "WeVe never looked 
at the state department as auditors; 
they Vfe had a leadership and^ con- * 
suitant role J' Making this consider- 
able transition takes Time. One state 
superintendent commented, "It just 
takes, time to get It (auditing) to- 
gether, 2 to 3 year^." A legislative 
staff member in one state recalled, 
"The first year there was a poor 
response to the auditing role; there 
has been* a lot of foof-dragging . *' 
Even in New Mexico^ where there^j^S 

•no tracking of funds to earning 
categories,' the state department re- 
ported that their "njonitoring has 
Increased. Apparently there - was 
little forethought given to the mag- 
nitude of changing so many job de- 
scriptions and basic role orienta- 
tions of personnel within large bu- 

. reaucratic organizations,^ and state 
departments were generally slow, to 
respond. However, once past *the 
initiaLshock, they are making prog- 
^ ress slowly and consistently. 
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In alf three states^ it^ wa? re- 
ported that some personnel in* the 
department of education "had" lost 
considerable power.*' Actually, their 
authority had changed frotlP^discre- 
tionary power* to regulatory respon- 
sibiWty. One legislator noted, ''The, 
pupil weighting system has taken 
away ^he state department of educa- ' 
tion's discretion/" Another stated,' 
"The Director of Handicapped has . 
never gotten over losing program 
approvals," Since the pupil weight-^ 
ing system of "funding is an entitle- 
ment system rather than a grant 
application approach, the dollars 
fol^w need without priory approvals ' 
of specific program proposals or 
"collegialism" among state and dis- 
trict leaders. 

In New Mexico, the state de- * 
partment of education lost its pupil, 
accounting function, which became 
centralized in the Public School Fi- 
nance Division of the Governor's 
office • That office administers the 
financing of public educ|tion. The 
shift occurred primarily because a 
pupil weighting system necessitated 
linking student - counting with fi- . 
nance. 

An important^: authority remain- 
ing with the state department of ed- . 
ucation, and gainFng prominence as 
other roles are 'altered, is the set- 
ting of standard's for program qual- 
ity or accreditation* Such standards 
were reported to exert considerable 
influence over districts, and to be 
valuable tools for focusing on pro- 

r gram quality and improvement, 
even if not directly a'ssocia^d with 

^ funding. ' 

District Perspective^ 

As wpW as gaining state per- 
ceptions of the Impacts of , the im- 
plementation of the ^pupil ^ weighting ' 

t 
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systenv) we discussed ^e reform . 
with over 150 district respdncjents 
including superintendents, finance 
officers, principals, teachers, spe- 
"cial education directors, and school 
board members/" Given the differ- 
ences In • implementation of the 
weighted pupil approach, /it Is diffi- 
cult to generalize findings from the 
three states; however, some impacts 
could b^^etermined for one or two 
states. Xhe following discussion fo- 
cuses OS representative district per- 
ceptions of state/local issues, in- 
ternal m^nl^gement changes, and 
district program and personnel con- 
sequences of the reform. 

^strict respondents, engaged 
in the^day to day activities of run- 
ning , schools, were gerjerally not too 
analytical In relating current prac- . 
tice and decisionmaking processes to 
specific aspects of the reform. How- 
ever, we were able to provide some 
linkages a's we"" learned a great deal 
from their perceptions about the 
concerns of district educators. We 
have expanded this discussion 
somewhat beyond pupil weighting 
impacts in order to briefly cover 
some additional, but interrelated, 
issues such as school-based manage- 
^ — ment and collective bargaining, re- 
alizing that the . pupil weighting 
system did not occur in a vacuum. 
Direct quotes of respondents have 
been used often in an effort to re- 
fleet accurately their perceptions. 

State NAersu^s Local Control 

, >. It was the intention of legisla- 

tor's in both Flo^rida and New Mexico 
to give greater control to local dis- 
tricts by funding special and voca- 
. ♦ tional education ^through a pupil 
weighting system rather than the 
i pre</jous grant application ^system.^ 
• There was considerable confusiori* 
regarding this control issue in Flor- 
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Ida.* Many i^espondents .recognized 
what one superintendent expressed, . 
"The ^ pupil weighting syflem took 
exceptional and, vocational out of the 
hands of the state department of 
education; the dollars came directly 
from the legislature to the school 
Bistricts." While districts were gen- 
erally relieyed not* to have state 
intervention fn h^w programs should 
operate, many felt the state'js en- 
forcement pf'^^rogram expenditure 
requirement^, wmlld exert undue, 
constraints on district managemeni 
options . 

Nfew Mexico district respond- 
ents were generally fiercely inde- 
pendent and favored strong local 
control. One superintendent articu- 
lated a' frequently Hreld posture: 

We don't worry about SD^ con- 
trot; we had staffing patterns ' , 
before and'^^ we didn't pay any 
attention to them. We don't piay ' 
^ any attention to the SDE now • 
either. We're not going to make 
any changes becau^g of a 
funding formula. 

Since New Mexico ha§ no program 
expenditure ' t^quirements, local" 
school boards and spper*intendents 
have only to face ^local pressure 
groups and general Accreditation 
standards in making expenditure . 
decisions. ,^ 

categorical Versifi 
Noncategorical Ending 

Whether a state should earmark 
^ state funds fdr certain purposes or , 
' provide lump-sum or consolidated 
funding is a continually debated 
Issue. A number of pros and cons 
' were discussed by district respond- 
ents. Unlike Florida and "New Mexi- 
co, Utah still operates a number#of 
grant application categorical pro- 




grams in addition to the pupij ^ 
weighting sy&tem* This practice was 
generally wefl received in the c;iis" 
tricts as was explained, "Categorical 
funding is good; it separates out' 
what is up for bargaining; even 
teacher unions support categoricals 
to' keep things off the negotiating 
table." Utah recently consolidated 
five small categoricaf^ pr;bgrams^ 
which gave local administrators more 
leeway in offering special programs. 
VN^ile this move was encouraged i 
and supported^ by^ the districts, 
there was stiil support fdr the 
staters protectix»g earmarked pro- 
.grams. 

^ Florida "folded in" nufnerbus 
relatively small categoricals in es- 
tablishing a weighted p«^piL system, 
believing that local dist?ricts should 
make more decisions regarding 
special pfferings. Unforeseen was 
the impact of a statewide collective 
bargaining ^movement and law which 
would 'alter th6 balance of power in 
cListricts- However, vocational and 
special education program dollars 
£:onti^ed to be earmarked by es- 
tabliahThci expenditure .requirements. 

District Perceptions of 
Legrslature\g:hanges ~ , 

In Florida, a 'number of close ^ 
observers and critics of the legisia- . 
tij£e were found among district 
r^^oodents. A shared sentiment 
was that the Florida legislature as a 
^body was inconsistent: ' . 

' The legislative pattern is* 'to 
move forward, then fall. back. 
Some qllstricts get caught out 
front. Districts have, learned to 
anirvive by. not moving" farward 
too quickiy. 

Needless to s'ay, most district re- 
spondents were extremely unhappy 



.about the state revenue shortfalls 
follovying the reform. The lack of 
stat^' revenue and changes in the 
legislative leadership caused many 
district respondents to feel aban- 
dqr^^d just when many changes were 
being required of them. Conse- 
quently, parts of a well-intentioned 
m^ultifaceted reform were never im- 
plemented in some districts. % 

Pressures To Operate More 
Efficiently 

* 

• In .Florida, where program cost 
accounting' and a management, infor- 
mation system were establishyesi to 

^ aceompfeny the weighted pupir^ys- 
tem, numerous district . administra- 
tors commented on how accounting 
procedures and data processing 

'had changed. There was a much 
greater awareness of and focus on 
how, much programs cost. "The 
weighting system is forcing people 
to make careful analysis and judg- 
ments." Prior to the reform, pro- 
gram costs had not been available, 
ahd district administrators' decision- 
making rel.ied on line item budgets 
with no- or little consideration for 
operating an efficient system. Now, 
exceedingly high-cost or inefficient 
proqranis ^are glaringly apparent and 
demand attenrtion. A decision may be 
made jto maintain a program for edu- 
cational' reasons, but these new pro- 
gram, expenditure data' assist in 
maVing more cost-effective decisions. 
Said one finance officer, "With this 
new system a district could operate 
like a* private corporation; with a 
program budget -dollars can - . be 
managed." - 

In ail three states, pressures 
to eliminate extremely -inefficient 
programs were realized by district 
respondents. However, the other 
.side of "the efficiency issue emerges 
when addressing the. difficult issue 



of providing high-cost services in 
rural areas, in a rural and isolated 
fishing village in Florida/ the prin- 
ce i pa I related that: 

We've- had more pressure to 
close our school, and. children 
would have to be bussed thirty 
miles ■ to the closest school. 
Many children would rather 
drop out since tho^ wouldn't 
be able to go to * the docks 
and help unload when the fish- 
ing boats come in. 

Florida has no sparsity adjustment 
for necessarily existent small 
schools as do the other states. 
However, difficulties in offering 
particularly low-prevalence pro- 
grams in rural areas were also ad- 
dressed in Utah. A superintendent 
of a rural district explained:* 



Small districts, just can't oper- 
ate on state averages. You 
don't have the flexibility to 
average • out costs per class. 



On the one hand, the weighted 
pupil system was viewed as encour- 
aging^nter^istrict dSoperation, and 
thus ^savings. Districts can ho6t 
high-cost programs recognizing that 
the state guarartteSs WgK-cost tui- 
tions. On the other hand, where 
this is not practical, a district is 
faced with supporting an« extremely 
high-cost program or deriving some 
alternative to a -classroom unit to 
provide service. For example, same 
districts have .resorted to using 
aides, rather than teachers, and 
closed circuit television for hospital 
and |»6meb*und students, both be- 
ing adopted as cost-saving meas^ 
ures, ' ' ^ 



Interdependency of Districts 

Not only was each local admin- 
istrator more aware of his or her 
own district's inefficiencies, but in 
numerous cases he or she was 
scrutinizing other districts, since 
the distribution of weighted pupil 
units is a relative distribution. 
Stated one Utah superintendent^ 
"This system makes districts so 
interdependent; . a superintendent 
in one is j/iterested in the ineffi- 
ciencies In another." 

A contributing factor to this 
dynamic in both UU|i and New 
Mexico can be relatecjRo their sub- 
stantial reliance on mineral wealth 
to finance education. Property 
values can fluctuate, dramatically as 
oil is pumped out and ores aHL 
mined. Explained one New Mexicg^ 
respondent on the Texas border: 

If we kept all our resources, it 
would be downright embarrass- 
irSg how much we Would have. 
But then those poor districts 
'in the northern part of the 
■ state might be sitting on ura- 
nium, and they woilild be rich 
when our oil and gas run out. 

This recognition by many of the 
transient nature of property values 
has aided in the exemplary equaliza- 
tion of educational finance in New 
Mexico'and Utah. The same percep- 
tion is. not, however, commonly held 
In Florida. 

Internal Management Issues 

When the legislatures" in Flori- 
da and New Mexico determined to 
bring about greater 'local control, 
they may have Intended a, decen- 
tralization to the school .level-, but 
in most cases our sample districts 
did not decentralize decisionmaking. 



In three of our sample districts in 
Flbrida--those that moved to school- 

• based management--there was evi- 
dence of decentralization of deci- 
sionmaking within districts. Most 
districts continued to , aHocate 
teacher units according to either 
the old system or a district formula. 
Some districts exercised even 
greater discretion, according to one 

" respondent, using a "by gosh, by 
golly" system of allocating district 
resources. 



Superintendents 

There were ^ few perceived 
alterations in the role of superin- 
tendents. In Florida, it was report- 
ed that the superintendent had in- 
creased responsibilities for deter- 
mining and administering their pro- 
grams- As one explained, "We 
Realize we are more visible regard- 
ing where the, dollars are going." 
Unless the superintendent delegated 
authority to the principals (as oc- 
curred in the three school -based 
management districts), the superin- 
^dent's office was the focus of 
emands for dollars and accounta- 
bility. Additionally, the Florida 
"legislature passed ' a statewide col- 
lective bargaining-Uw the year fol- 
lowing the financiB reform — an act 
that had a significant Impact on 
local decisionmaking by fueling the 
power of local' teacher unions. With 
the shortfalls of state revenues, the 
lacreased pressures of collective 
bargaining, arid the demands for 
accountability, district superinten- 
dents have not fared well in Florida. 
Over one-half of the 67 superin- 
tendents have been removed from 
, office since 1973. 4n one district it' 
was reported that "collective bar- 
gaining got so rough, that , the 
superintendent's windows got shot 
out." ^ 
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, School Board Members 

School board - members, like- 
wise, were confronted with in- 
creased demands. It was the inten- 
tion some Florida legislators to 
relieve some school board pressures 
by diminishing their ^'tax collector" 
function! Through the establishment 
of high state-^required loca^ effort, 
it was thought that district school 
board members could focus • inore 
readily on programs and expendi- * 
tures-: While^he availability of new 
data was perceived to have im- 
prove?i the quality ^"ai^d nature Of 
school board decisionmakl>qg in Flor- 
ida, the . ad\5^ent of strong teacher 
political power was circumscribing 
the extent of local decisionmaking 
prerogatives, On& administrator ex- 
pressed a commonly held frustra- 
tion: "Who's running the schools? 
The teachers union supported all 
four winners of this year's school 
board election." ^ In New Mexico, 
where therre Is no local option 're; 
garding revenue collections/ it was 
reported that "a different breed is 
.running for office" --those less^der 
pendent on a business and property 
owner constituency. 

Principals 

ft 

r* 

Generally in New Mexico and 
Utah the role and responsi-bilities of 
school principals remained un- 
changed. Characteristic was One 
Utah principal's explanation, "I 
don't know much about the formula;,*" 
I just trust people to treat us 
right." However, in Florida there 
was considerable debate about the • 
role of principals since some dis- 
tricts had moved to school -based » 
management, m which the principal 
had assumed major decisionmaking , 
responsibility. Superintendents who 
had decentralized viewed the pupil 
weighting system as facilitating that 
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moye. As onQ said, "oiyrit^^izatlQnf 
/is easier unde/y a. ptijSH sji^fighting^ 

" * .,(fy|3rs' fan f{os 
eas(h 

i • tVled decjei^traf i^atlbf ' i/iSder t^e 
Old systehi, ^fout j^^^:%o It." /fn 
the three schQdWbaseci'^^ management 
sample dlstriqj^iV idojlaf ^ folloWed 
students to 'tiWfe fehoaL and 1:he 
principal! wa^ Me Mrjagfer anc^ tkeld 
accpuntabfe. rfhei^' ^Ve"*® spV^raJ 
Interesting r Shd ^^naps ^i^^'^^^ 
dieted, /byproductf ;Of this refprmf* 
>ielayecj /one ^hiwl bbard advocate, 
"When' l^^^^ are- held accounta- 

ble /f6ot4Re«r - expenditures, ' they 
canfloff pass ' the buck up thg line; 
th^ret6re,j,Ayou can get r|d of 
mcompete[Hu principals." Thif dls- 
tritt' itr^tegy complemented the. 
belief. t)t«td/ by a :iiumber of state 
leaders >m ; the reform who as^rted 
that / it ,'w|b^ the quality and capabil- 
ity, pf th|y)rlnclpal which made the 
coht^on?rl|MJifference in the quality 
of a^*cf^'ir<j^ education. 

''(it \ 

|\V>pther result of decentralized 
management related to the^ advent of 
collectiyaj bargaining, and was ex- 
plained! Jthis way by a superintend- 
ent^ ^ • 

With localized budgeting and 
dollars 'at the individual 
. I schools, unions can't touch it 
' '//'because it's for that school. 
. f ' Teachers are more conserva- 
/ tiye of dollars, utilities, etc., 
I /V ^Ifjthey know that they can use 
I the money they saved 4lse- 
where. Teachers worked like 
;, crazy ta set and hold' on* to 
their school carryover. For 
the first time this year, we 
' were able tb fend off the 
unions. , 



^ At the core of school -based 
management, ^however, is the funda- 
mental alt'eratfon of the role of the 



principal. The best way to communi- 
cate this change is to let principals 
who * have experienced the change 
speak for themselves: 

Principals now see management 
dependent on the number and 

• types of kids." Before you had 
to .go in on your knees for 

' V another teacher unit-. However, 
now you look at a child with 
special needs coming-in with 
resources to back him up, not 
as a liability.' • 

We're philosophically supportive 
of decentralized management. 
We're accountable and we ^ have 
^e chance to. make decisions. 

My time spent in the business 
manager role, however. Is 
^Increasingly higher, and I still 
'have' parents, public relations, 
and% the school leader role. 
What suffers Is curriculum 
leadership, classroom observa- 
. tlons, and midyear evaluations. 



Although there was -philosophi- 
cal support, principals had dif- 
ficulty making the transition to the 
' assumption of greatly Increased re- 
sponsibilities. In. one of the three 
decentralized districts, prihcipals 
faced ah additional challenge when 
the distridjwas hurt ccMTtsiderably 
% by the sJP's shortfall of dollars. 
A school board member warned, 
"The district has to be able to p^o-. 
^ *tect the Individual school's btfdget 
for decentralizatipn to work. It's 
just too much for 150 principals in 
their - first year pf^ school-based 
management to manage economic de- 
cfine.'^AII three districts. In* spite 
of their implementation challenges, 
however ^ were continuing with de- 
central tied management. It seems 
that once principals had been given 
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the ' acTdltionai freedom and respon- 
sibilities, they did not want to Ve- 
yprt. to the old system, which they 
viewed as paternalistic. . * ^. 

" . . OI?viou'sly ' snot all districts 
shared this^ joositlve view of schoolv. 
t^sed. manajgijemjjfnt since over three- 
fjourths "of Florida districts did not' 
move to decenl?r^'2e' manageftierit. 
.Representatiye reasons offered were,; 

. ' . - . . \ ■ •• * V ,. v ' : ■ 

• Principals are. basically teach- 
ers wij^, a supplen^nt. They 
\. have not been trained as man- 

^ agers.*;. ' ' ^ - . , i,- J 

A. prin<ypfl can't bear ^e 
' burden of^ responsibility with 
Tils;' commdiltty/ The district 
must bear, and average* <5ut 
burdehs. , ' . 

■) , ' ■ 

It will cost a lot to make man- 
agers of principals^ there is.no' 
value to decentralizing manage- 
ment. It is more economical hot 
to. 

Assistant superintendents op- 
pose school -based management. 
They wllJ tose a lot of power 
and authority. 



Parents 



• A final Internal management 
subject relates to how parents have 
been affected by the reforms. It 
was reported that parents were bet- 
ter able to understand the finance 
formula since It directly related dif-. 
fer^t student needs with dollars. 
Increased lobbying by parents was 
mentioned In particular in Utah, 
where a housewife had recently 
n^dde a presentation related td fi- 
nances ^ before the Senate Education 
Committee. On the ot;her hand, the 
general disinterest of parents 'was 
alsq discussed: "People generally 



don't know about finances; 'if your • 
child Is helped, - then th^ ^school* 
. system Is well run." 

i't . was the intantion of th^ 
- Florida legislature to give ' new 
.'prominence and authority ^ to ^ar- 
• ents 'when ^ they mandated Parent ' 
Adyisory, Cfouncils and Annual ^ Re^. 
fSort^^ of>,S6hool Progress - foV-'each 
schooi.in ther- stafe--a, reform that 
accompanied the lestablishment of 
the weighted pupil systerp. It was 
generally agreed, hdw^jer> 'tftat the 
success of this effort was a function, 
of the 'desire- of/ the district super- 
intendent or' principals to encburage 
parental invojve'ment. Most did not. 

District Program and Personnel 
^ Changes * 0. ' ' 

Data-based descriptions*- of the 
expansion^ of special, vocational, 
and, in New Mexico, bni.ngual pro- 
grams have been addressed in 
Chapter -6. District perceptions 
t^nd^ed to coincide with the data^ 
buf'^here were a few - supplemen- 
tary remarks .worth mentlonirig. 
Prograhi expenditure* requirements ^ 
• in Florida and Utah had strongly 
. Influenced program growth. It wgs 
-pommunricated that " prog r?ms\a rev 
^s a response to the requiremenijo 
spend the dollars where earne^" 
However, progi'am growth In ffew 
Mexico , was attributed to cither * 
^ pressiires> "We're .expanding stfecial 
education enthusiastically now?" be- ^ 
c^use there are too* many rifles ' 
aimed at us^" Program ^xpanslort in 
New Mexico ^as a function of the 
success of competing local pressure 
groups, rather than state regulation. 

In New Mexico, there was little 
evidence , of the pupil weighting 
system affecting program and per- \, 
sonn'el decisions, but then it was ■ 
not Intended to. In Utah, there was 
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some evidence of aVeduction of ad- 
ministration units. A superintendent 
of a major school system reported, 
"We have .reduced administrative 
costs by 40 percent in the last four ^ 
years. The olcfc system kept adminis-\ 
tratlve costs far too high." 

Florida district staff also dis- 
cussed reductions in administrative 
personnel. CurrlcUtljm supervisors, 
who had be^ allotted on a basl^ of 
one per 100 teacher units prior to 
the reform, had become an extinct 
species In most of the districts we 
visited. School-based ijjMiagement 
districts reported further reductions 
In central" ad^nlnistratlve staff, with 
one superintendent reporting, "We - 
cut our central ^ff back drastical- 
ly; the dollat? flow through ' to 
school^ere Is about 90 percent." 
Also, rt was reported In those 
districts that "the maintenance of* 
pr6vious categoricals depeirads on 
the principal,- and how. It's working 
in the. school;; there Is no generaj^ 
Izable conclusion." . 

That perception could be ex- 
p&ncled to describe^ maintenance of 
previous categoricals in' the other 
districts; there vyas no discernible 
pattern-, in some districts, music 
and' art had been e^<panded;, in 
others, out backy which .led to- the 
perception, "We, are becoming weak 
in fine arts, strong in vocational 
education. , I would like to; see 
weights in drama, band, etc;, as 
well as vocational education." 

In Florida, over one-half of 
the sc^mp^e districts reported an ex- « 
pansion' of resources In th^ primary 
grades; one described it as "a re- 
distribution from secondary to pri- 
mary." Although this legislative 
mtent has* not been fully accom- 
plished, there was an awareness 
among district administrators that It 
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was 'a worthwhile goal, and con- 
scious efforts were being made to 
redirect resources, to the primary 
gpades.^ Complementing that effort 
was the expansion of . the use of 

. teacher aides In over one-half of 
.the sample districts, one reporting, 

, "We went from 0, to^ 1,300 afdes In 
three years/" In' that district, 
which' -had moved to school -based 
management, principals, had staffing 
options and had caused the' growth 

' by their requests.. 



Conclusion 

The ripple effect of adopting a 
weighted pupil system in the three 
states is still being felt by Individ- 
uals with various' responsibilities for 
managing education. Where grant 
application' categorical funding had" 
allowed for state discretion, the 
new weighted pupil system was 
based on district counts of high- 
need students. Ntimerous state 
department personnel,, In contrast 
to being friendly consultant^, were 
charged with the less -than -welcome 
responsibility of auditing program 
placements. 

The role and .responsibilities of 
local superintendents ^ and local 
boards of education often bfecame 
more prominent. Demands for pro- 
gram dollars and accountability be- 
came more focused at the district 
level. There were reports of a more 
efficient .use of resources as ad- 
ministrators in Florida and Utah be- 
came aware of program costs, a 
traditionally, foreign opncejat in 
education.- . . 

Pecentrallzation of decision- 
making, not a legislative goal In 
Utah,, was accomplished differently 
in Florida and New Mexico in ac- 
cordance with their distinct intents. 
In New Mexico, the pupil weighting 
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systelft was c^sed„ to al^cate dollars 
to districts In .accordance with dif- 
ferent ' student needs since school 
districts had .almost no leeway for 
raisihg local revenues. However, 
once those dollars r^ched the dis- 
tricts, -the principal legislative 
leadership desired that the use of 
funds should be -determined locally: * 
There* was no intent to influence the 
methods or practices ot, local deci- 
sionmaking. New Mexico is an excel- 
ent example of a state where state ^' 
provision of dollars works in har- 
lony with strong, local control of 
decisionmaking. 

%ln Florida, key legislators, dur- 
ing the reform movement envisioned 
monumental management alterations, 
with the school principal ending up ' 
as the center of both decisionmaking 
and accountability. The weighted 
pupil system was viewed as a means 
of facilitating, and complementing 
other reforms such as school -based 
management, parent advisory coun- i 



ells, annual reports. of sehool prog- 
ress, program cost accounting, and 
a state management i/>formation 
system--a!l desighed to /strengthen 
local, decisionmaking. Decentraliza- 
tion 'to the school site, or school-, 
ba^ed management, was facilitated* 
by ' the Weighted pupil system - in 
some districts, . though not a, 
majority. . • . • 

• One should recognize that not 
all impacts of a -reform on manage- 
ment?^i)ehaviors can be predicted, 
and that no two states will respond 
the same way. However, it should' 
be understood ttiat finance reforms 
do more than simply redistribute 
dollars; they affect roles and re- 
sponsibilities of state and district 
administrators in significant ways. 
This chaptep has related, some of 
the changes that occurred In the 
three states studied, so that policy-* 
makers and analysts could become 
more aware of the potential impadts 
of adopting a distributional reform. 
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8. THE PUPIL'WEIGHTING 
OF DISTRIBUTING EXCEPT 



SYSTEM AS A- MEANS 
lONl^L EDUCATION FUNDS 



. A major assumption .vy hen irpple- 
mentlng a pupil Weighting system ,1s' 
that, to equalize e^ducatlcfnal oppor- 
tunity, a , state should consider the\ 
differential burden and costsfe of* 
school districts due to different In-^ 
;cidences of high-heed stud^ts from 
district to district. Although per* 
clntages of children^ based on age 
or on academic or vocational course 
program demands vary, it is partic- 
ularly important to recognrze the 
special case of differing costs- of 
serving - handica|)ped. . children.^ A 
multitude of court cases and Federal 
laws force state educational, finance 
poiicyma.kers. to address Abese needs. 
The three states studied represent 
different approaches to using a 
pupil weighting system to finance . 
€b(ceptj.on^l education programs. 

Pupil Needs 

When considering a . pupil 
weighting system, it is fundamental 
to determine the variation of jstu- 
denf needs in. the state. Calcurations 
for Florida, vUtah, and New Mexico - 
show a considerable . difference in 
need across the sample districts. 

Florida * 

Tables 8.1 and 8.2 display the 
percentage of total student member- 
ship receiving * full- and par^-time . 
excieptlphal ' education services. 
Clearly the incidence of students 
served varies considerably. For 
example, the percentage of the stu- 
dent body in poor and rural Gads- 
den County that is served in pro- 
grams for 1-the educable mentally 



retarded is four tigies as^ great as 
in Brevard Cpurtty, where the 
kennedy Space^ Center is focated / 
and" wliich ^ has t^e . state's highest 
median ■ income. Alachua ' County, - 
Where the University of Florida is 
located, appears to oe providing 
special education services for a high 
proportion of its student population; 
this rs due in part to the availabil- 
ity of personnel but also because it 
is serving students .from surround- 
ing rural counties. With the excep- 
tion of Collier, the small districts 
are serving a snrtall proportion of • 
students. A number of programs are- 
not sponsored by smSII districts, 
due to the higher cost per student 
in a low prevalence situation and 
t;be resuHant, practice of tuitloning- 
out such , Students . No *oth*er appar- 
ent p^tern emerges which retatesi 
incidence to size or to the assessed 
per pupil/ valuation of a district. 

Another means of analyzing 
Florida districts' differences In edu- 
cational burden is shown in Tables 
8.3 and 8.4. By determining district 
service based> on percentage of un- / 
weighted FTE's, the amount of time 
or intensity of service i? deter- 
mined. For example, while the TMR 
percentages are approximately, the 
same, duQ to* f commonly utilized 
self-contained full-time .delivery 
model, the percentages for EMR 
vary because of district preferences 
for^ appropriate delivery of service. 
Consider the . comparison ' between 
•Duval and Alachua. Where Alachua 
is serving a higher percentage of* 
its students, Duval is using a high- 
er percentage of its time on special' 
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• : TABLE ^.1 • ' ' 

' FLORIDA--PE'rCENTAG^OF STUDEINIT MEMBERShkp 
RECEIVING EXGEPTIONAb'^CHILD FULL-TIME SERVICES 

IK SAMPLE, DISTRICTS 

1975-1976 . ' . »v 



( 



EMR 



Broward (H) 
Dade (H) 
Duvat (L) 



■ 1,97 
1.02 
1.92 

Hillsborough (L) 1.66 



TMR 



.22 
.26 
.36 
.35- 



Hand . 



.Deaf Vision 



Emot. 
Dis. 



Soc. 
Mat. 



SLD 



"..15 , 


..0^- ■ 


..001 


>38 ■ 


. .'32* 


.35 


• .*20 


.09 


.02* 


.12 


.38 


.22 


.11 


.14 


• .02 


.47 


.17 ► 


.39 


.18 * 


;09 




.14 


.08 


.007 



Medium 

Palip Beach (H) 
Sarasota (H) 
Alachua (L) 
l^revard (L) 

Small 

Charlotte (H) 
Collier (H) 
Gadsden (L). 
Levy (L) * 

State Avg. 
Sourot: 



2.33 


.37 


.22 


.09 


.008 


.07 


.36 


1.27 


.27 


..12 . 


. .11 




.33 


.06 


2.89 




.Q2 


.14 


f 


.37 


.25 


;91 


.20 . 


- .16 


. .06 




.19. 

• 


.07 


1.11 


V 

1 

.07 








* 





1.91 
3.69 
2.45 

1.73 



.22 
.23 
.24 

.30 



12 



.07 



.01 



.007 



.04 



.1.9 



.19 



.10 
.18 
.10 
.31 



.02 
.41 

.'l7 



Note: 
Note: 



Calculated from base information provided in Profiles o f Florida 
Sch ool Districts 1975-76, Vol.' II, and Programs for Exceptio nal Stu- 
dents , 1^75^, M.LS. Statistical Report 77-01, Division of Public 
Schools. *, 
The (H) and (L) designations idisntify high and low property valua- 
tion . 

-- means no program existed. .'• ^ ' 



erIc ^"^ 



11 



3 



( .TABLE 8.2 ' - 

' ' ' ' ' ■ • , :■ 

FL6RfDA--PERCENTAGE*0F ST1JD£NT MEMBERSHIP 
RECEfVING EXCEPTIONAL CHIUD PART-TiME SERVICES 

,lf^ SAMPLE DISTRICT'S V 
1975-197$ . , ' 



Large . . 


Phy; 
Ther . 


1 ^ 

Sl^egch 


Vision 


•Emot. 
Dis. 


> 

SLD^ 


- 

Gifted 


H&H 


Fu'fl- and 
Part-Time 
TOTAL 




■ • -t" " 














Broward (H) 


..©3 ■ 


.3.7^ 


/" ;o4- 


\ .28 . 


1-.68 


2.11" 


.12 


'■11.:,45 


Dade (H) 


.04 


. 2.31 


.04' 


.19. 


1.93 


' .93 


.09 


7. 80 


• , Duval <L) 


.10 


3.07 


.06 


.37 


, 1.36 


1.02 


.15 


9.72 


Hillsborough (L) 




3.29 


.06 


' .98 


1.05 


1.26 * 


•.08 


9.29 








« 












Palm Be^ch (H) 


.06 


. 3.03 


'.•(36 


.03 


1.52 


1.89 ^ 


.17 


10.37 


Sarasota (H) 


.16 


' '3.93 


.04 


.14 


2.08 


1.83 


.10 


10.63 


Alachua (L) . 




4.14 


• .04 


1.79 


2. is 


4.89 


.2<^ 


17.93^ 


Brevard (L) 

• 


.23 


2.65 


' . 04 


.15 


2.02 


4.52 


.04 


11.56' 


Small 










• 


• 






Charlotte (H) 


/ 


a.82 




.89 


1.69 




.24 


6.82 


Collier (H) 


< 


3U4 • 


.08 


.09 


2.56 


4.72 




13.07 


Gadsden (L) 




- 3.61 


.08 


.05 ' 


1.12 


.66 


.14 


9.60 ' 


* . Levy (L) 




3!89 






1.30 






8.29 


State Avg, 


.05, 


3.10 


.05. 


.37 


T.65 


1.57' 


.11 . 


9.68 



Source: 

Note: 
Note : 



Calculated from base' information provided in Profiles of Florida 
School Districts 19t5-76/. Vol. 11,' and Programs for ExceptlonaT ♦ 
Students , 1975-76. M.I.S. Statistical Repprt 77-01, Division ^ Public 
Schools . » . 

The (ff") and'(l) designations identify high and low- property valua- 
tion. » . ' 

— meaas no program existed. 
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. TABLE 8.3 

FLORIDA-PERCENTAGE pF TOTAL UNWEIGHTED FTE STUDENTS IN 
F^ULU-TIME' EXCEPTIONAL CHILD PROGRAMS LN SAMPLE. DJSTRfCTS 

. . • 1975r1976 



• 


* 

\ 

FMR 


TMR 


PhY^. 
Hand . 


1 

Deaf 


Large ^. ' 










Broward (H) . 


• 1 .35 


.23 


n4 


-.06 


Dade (H) * ! 


.68 


.27 


.15' 


• .10 


Duval (L) . 


1.75 


.31 ' 


.08 


.".13 


Hillsborough (L) 


1.37 . 


.'35 


.12 . 


.09 

1 


Medium 


- 






• 

♦ 


Palm Beach (H) 


1.47 


' .34 


.20 


' .05 


Sarasota (H) 


• .97 


.25 


-.10 


.10 


Alachua (L) 


.34 


.47 


.02 


. .14 


Brevard (L) 


.75 


. .21 


> 


' .05 


Small 










Charlotte (H) 


1.04 


.06 






Collier (H) 


1.69 


- .21 






Gadsden (L) 


1.85' 


.15 






Levy (L) 


1.99 


.23 






State Avg.^ 


1.28 


.28 


. .09 ' 


•97 



Vision 

"..aoi 
.022 

.063 



Emot. 
Dis' 



Soc. 
Mai-, 



,007 / 



•.t)04 



(J7 . .006 



SLD 



Source: 

Note: 

Note: 



.33 


.27 


.34 


^ .12 


. .29 


. .21 


'..44 ^' 


.17 


/ .31 « 


.17 


.07 


.01 


.07 


.24 


.01 


31 


.06 


.14 


,32 


.18 


.03 


.16 


\ 


.23 


.03 




.01 






.01 
.05 


.17 




" .14. 


^>rofiles 


Of 


Florida 



School Districts 1975^76, Vol. II, Divi^^ion of Public Schools. 
The (H> and (L) designations identify high and . low property valua- 
tion . 



— - means no prrogram existed. 
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TABLE 8.4 „ 

FLORIDA— PERCENTAGE OF TOTAL UNWEIGHTED FTE'S 
IN -PART-TIME EXCEPTIONAL CHILD EDUCATION PROGRAMS 

V1975-1976 



• 


■ \ 
Phy. 
Ther ' 


I \ 
" Speech 


Vision 


Emot. 
Dis 


SLD 


n if tori 


no(n 


FuH- anc 
Part-Tim 

1 OLdl 


• 

i.arge ^ *• 
















• 

K 




.UUo • 


• 21 


.018. 


, .09 


.47 


.53 


.022 


4.25 




AA>1 

.Uu4 


.10 


.006 


.07 


.70 


.3V 


.012 


•3.04 


.Duval (L) ' 


.009 


.17. 


.010 


.07 


.31 


.19 


■027 


•,4.00 
2.78 


Hlllsboroug*! (L) 


1 .007 


• T3 


.008 


- .15 


.18 


.18 


^ .0091* 










\ 

ft 












t\f\A 


.10 


.010 


.01 


.46 


.51 


.017 


3.59 




^ 


. la 


.005 


.05 


.32 


.87 


.016 


3.42 


Alachua (L) 




< .20 


.004 


.43 


.56 


.78 


.027 


.3.51 


Brevard (L) 


.033 


.12 


.005 


.04 


.43 


.80 " 

K 


.006 


. 3.03 


Small 


• 










\ 






Charlotte (H) 




' .10 




.27f^ 


.38 




.017 


1.87 


Collier (H) 




,10 


.037 


.02 


.57 


.52 


.039 


3.23 


Gadsden (L) 




..16 


.on 


.01 


.25 


.07 


.010 


2.53 


Levy (L) 


mm w 








.1.9 






2.55 


State Avg. 


.007 


f , 

.14 


.008 


.08 


.39 


,31 


.017 


3,15 



Source: 

Note: 

Note: 



Calculated from base Information provided In Profiles of Florida 
School Districts 1975-76^ Vol. 11/ Division of Pubilc Schoojs. 
The (H) and (L) designations identify high and low property valu- 
ation. . 4, ^ 

means no program exi^t^. 
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programs for educable mentally re- 
tarded children J Alachua is "main- 
strearting" most EMR students, thus 
reducing their FTE time (and earn- 
ings). These tables show a different 
*method" of calculating incidence 
bSsed on counts that reflect local 
servicf pattern options . 



■/ 



Utah 



Table 8.5 presents ' the per- 
centages of the total ADM' in the 
sample districts in the state who are 
receiving the various exceptiwal 
education progra^n services.. Utah's 
service incidence is considerably 
higher than Florida's even though 
"gifted" is hot included. This is 
due primarily to high service for 
learning disabilities .and emotionally 
handicapped. Even in those areas, 
there js district variation of service, 
most notably observed by comparing 
the emotionally handicapped service 
in Salt Lake City (6.94) and Its 
suburb, Jordan (t.94). Again, it is 
difficult to differentiate service 
philosoptiy differences from true 
incidence differences. The "hard" 
areas (those most subject to objec- 
tive identification, EMR, TMR, SMH, 
D/H Of H, VI, and PH), however, 
also' reflect considerable difference 
of service incidence. Salt Lake 
^ City, Utah's only central city, is- 
serving -a considerably higher per- 
* cehtage*<>f its population in EMR 
programs than its suburbs v^ere 
^ore affluent r ^populations live. 
Granite, the largest- district, has an 
unmistakably Jilgher incidence of 
dea^ and hard or hearing chlldraft, 
' as parents of such children haye 
moved into the school system to 
. participate in its quality program. 
For numerous reasons then, it is 
clear that districts in ,Utah have 
differential burdens associated with 
educating their exceptional children. 



New Mexico 

Similar calculations have fcfeen 
made for New MexFco, based upon 
dollars' allocated for exceptional edu- 
cation. However, New" Mexico does 
not require that district dollars 
earned for exceptional education be 
spent on those programs, ^believing 
that local expenditures should be ^ 
determined locally. The pupil, 
weighting system is viewed as a 
means 'Of distributing dollars ac- 
cording to the different needs of 
the districts. Therefore, the per- 
centages presented , in Table 8.6 
represent * unauditable district 
reports of exceptional students. 
Furthermore, Option I represents 
actual programs approved by the 
state department, but Option II, 
enacted ih 1976, represents a for- 
mula calculation: 12 percent of the 
ADM in grades 1-3. In 1976-77, 50 
districts were still operating under 
Option 1, and. 38 had moved to 
.Option II, reportedly to get away 
from state department approval and 
for formula gains. 

■ Given the'se data limitations, 
Table 8.6 shows 'that overall New 
Mexico provides special education 
services for a considerably lower 
percentage of its students than 
either Florida or Utah, but It has 
been making tremeTidous gains re- 
cently. It seems clear .from the 
sample districts that those ' with . a 
higher than average incidence of 
children in resource rooms have 
remained with Option 1. The larger 
districts, Albuquerque ^ and Gallup 
' (the' center of the Navaho lands), 
have markedly higher incidences of 
both mildly and moderately handi- 
capped children. Albuquerque alone 
Inas a distinctively high incidence of 
severely- handicapped children, 3S 
many of th^ir . parents reji^rtedly 
have ^oved to New Mexico's major 
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V 



Large 
•Granite^" 

iMedium 
Jordan* (H) 
Salt Lake (H) 
Davis (L) 

# Weber (L) . 

Small ■ 
Emery .(H) ' 
Graitd (H.) 
K%ne (L) 
Washington (L) 

State Avg. . 



EMR TMR 



TABLE 8.5 

* / " 

,^ ^ ^PTAH-PERCENTAGE OF ADM • , 
R^gElVlf^G EXCEPTIONAL CHILD SERVIct< 
IN SAMPLE DISTRICTS 

1975-1976 , - • 



'■ •r 7 



Severe 

MR ^ 



.1.49 .01 ,.47 



3.88 



Emqt. Deaf/ ^ Speech & 
Hand.. H of H Hearing ' 



Pli^. 

Hand. Vision 



■^miO I 5.65 
.r^-/'^^^^ ^5,89 
.98 .T^;^;05. ^5.24 



.72 
2'.00< 




.18 



5.12 



.'07 



.08 



H&H 
.70 



1.18 :al 



.3^ ;'6.2l/rV60"^ 



1.20 , 55 ,.4/80 .4.75 

Il84 ^ 1.12 ^4.90 ;t5;46 

\'44 I'- 

.87 



1.26 



56.86 17.18 
6.10 . 1 .68 



.15 .30, 5.1Q 



Total 



16.30 



.09 


1.79 


.09 


.02 


1.08 


11.18 


.11 


3.59 


.09 


.09 


.98 


20.50 


.13 


2.77 


.13 . 


.06 * 


3.46 


16.84 


.11 < 


2.43 * 


.40 


.08 


.60 


16.97 






* 


4 




♦ 




2.25 


.05 






13.59 


V.- 








.06- 


13.37 


.11 


3.05 


^•.22.' ■ 




.22 


18.06 


.06 


2.12 


.02 






10.00 


.13' 


3.02 


. ,10 


.04 ' 


.30 


14.77 



«ptd*1JrDl'frl'f«^^ P"'~ Education of the Hand!-, 

At>M): ' D*>^'-t"ent of Public (nstructlon (hea^l aount per 'program divided by total district 

Note: The .(H)' anct(L) designations Identify ^igh and ^ 

Note: — means no program 'eSxisted. > ? ' . - ' \ 



' * TABLE 8*6 

NEW MEXICO-EXCEPTIONAL EDUCATION 
AS A PERCENTAGE OF TOTAL ADM 
IN SAMPLE DISTRICTS 
1976-1977 



Large - 
Albuquerque 



A/B Resource Rooms 
Option I , Option I 



4.32 



C 

Moderate 



1.72 



D* 
Severe 



.92 



Total 



6.95 



Medium 
, Hobbs . 
Carlsbad 
Gallup^ 
Alamogordo 



4.83 



2.94 
2.72 

2.78 



.89 
.98 

1.68 



.28 
.64 
.49 
.15 



4.11 
4.31 
7.71 
4.62 



Small 

Eunice^XH) 3.57 
Arlesia (H) 

Pojoaque (L) 3.14 
Espanola (^L) 

State AC^g. , 2.39 

Source-: 



2.76 
2.55 
1.28 



1.21 
1.15 
1.88 
1.36 



^1 



61 



.59 
.50 
.60 



4,78 
4.53 
. 5.02 
4.42 

5.88 



Note: 



Note: 



Calculated from 40/80 ADM, 1976-1977, Department of Finance and 
Administration, Office of State Secretary of Education. Total ADM 
Is Grades 1-12 ADM, plus C and D, less children In institutions. 

The (H) and (L) designations' identify high and low property 
valuation.. 

m^ans na program existed. , ^ 



* Excludes children in institutions. 
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city because more services were 
available. As in Florida anqj Utah, 
it is clear fro^n , the figures that 
districts in New Jirtefxico confront 
significantly different burdens in^ 
.educating exceptional children. 

Program Growth Patterns 

Since pupil weights attach dif- 
ferent dollar amounts to different 
programs and delivery systems, it 
is Important to determine the com- 
parative g^wth of the various pro- 
*grams since the implegiehtatlon of a 
pupil weighting system. 

• Florida 

Table 8.7 compares the un- 
weighted FTE- (measure of service 
hours) for 1973-74, which .was the 
first year of reform (and before 
the major growth), with the un- 

• weighted FTE of 1975-76. Clearly 
the programs showing the greatest 
growth ar6 all- part-tinje programs: 
emotionally disturbed (126%), spe- 
cific learning disabilities (164%), 
and gifted (T27%).. There* are a 
number of reasons for these signifi- 
cant increases, the first being that 
these were new programs on. a 
statewide basis. Although some dis- 
tricts had offered pilot programs in 
these areas, with the Implementation 
of the pupil weighting system came 
the statewide funding of ^tlSgri^ms 
In these classifications.' The need 
was obviously there, according to 
testimony on their behalf in the leg- 
islature, and ^the programs expand- 
ed rapidly. Addltiohally, a rapid 
growth in SLD with concomitant de- 
clines in EMR- is evident. This has 

"been reported by Wilkeh and Porter 
to be the national trend: 

Nationally, and especially in the 
West, there -has been a marked 
decrease in the percentage of 



special education pupils served 
In classes for the retarded and 
a corresporicling increase Iq the 
"percentage served in classes for 
the specific learning disabili- 
ties. V 

The lack of growth in services 
for the educable m^tally retarded 
can be explained on several bases. 
First, the classification procedure 
was changed, reducing the IQ maxi- 
mum from 75 to 68 and adding other 
criteria. Second, mapy more dis- 
tricts are mainstreaming EMR's (as 
is evident by comparing Tables 8.1 
and, 8.2 with '8.3 acDd 8.4), thus re- 
ducing the hours of service or FTE" 
' number. . Third, the Office of Civil 
lights has been investigating the 
allegefl "over-placement" of black 
children in EMR progr.ams, and con- 
. sequently a number of districts, in 
particular mammoth Dade County, 
have reduced their^ placements in 
EMR programs. Finally, with hard 
to define or classify cases, parents 
would much prefer having their 
children "labelled" SLD rather than 
EMR. Because SLD . has no stigma 
attached to it, it has become an im- 
mensely popular, program and facili- 
tates easy, noncontroversial place- 
ment. Also, in Florida part-time 
SLD carries a high weight of 7.5 
per hour for up* to 12 hours per 
we^k. 

What influence do the weights 
have on child placement , and pro- 
gram growth? This \t a complicated 
subject, and the precise relation- 
ships among any ,set of variables 
are difficult to determine. One 
means of relating program "growth 
and the weights that exist in Flor- 
ida is displayed in Table 8.8. Flor- 
• ida's unique .. cost accounting and 
^ ; management information system made 
it possible to determine the percent- 
,.age' of all FEFP revenue that was 
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* -TABLE 8.7 

c ■ . 

• ■ . ' ■■- • ' . 
IDA-:CHANGE IN- eXCEPTlONAt EDUCATI 
■ UNWEIGHTED FTE BY PROGRAM . 
" ^fk 1973-1974 AND 1975-^976 



ON 



EMR . 
TMR . : ' 
Ph9'. Hand . 
Phy.* ThenapY . 
Speecli Therapy 
Deaf 

yision (PT) 
yVislon 
Emot. DIs. (PT) 
Emot. Dis. 
Soc. Mai. 
TlD (PT) 
SLD 
Gifted 
H&H 

Total 



\ 



1973-7^ ^ 
■ •20,417* 

4 J 27 

'1,290 

66 

1,645 

1,015 

71 

92 

47^ 

1,399 

1,49| 

2,37| 

Z, 

. 239 
38,976 




l9-;5-76 

• 26,aoo 

4;56T 
1,526 
•111 
■ 2,304 
1.,121 
134; 
9f9 
1,316 
2,769 
2)588 
. 6,214 
2,264 
5,076 
270 



51,212 



'1.88. 
.10.52 
18.39 
68.18 . 
40.06 . 
10.44 
88.73 
6.45 
176.47 
97.93 
73.34- 
164.13 
^ 11.30 
127.01 
12.97 

* 31.39 



Source: 



Calculated' from romtf>issloner of Fducation P^Pj' ff]^ 

Data, 1973-74, p^^^-ii^.^ nt Elortda School uislpu^. 1975^b 
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TABLE 8,8 ■ 

♦ 

FLORIDA— PERCENTAGE GROWTH, 1975-1976 OVER 1973-1pi4, 
COMPARED WITH TOTAL SCHOOL COST AS A PERCENTAGE 
OF FEFP REVENUE IN 1975-1976, 
FOR EXCEPTIONAL EDUCATION PROGRAMS 



/ * . % of Formula 

- % Growth Dollars Generated 

Weight 1973-74 to 1975-76 Spent on Program 



EMR 

A 

TMR ' 


2.3 


1.88 


105.2 


3.0 " 


^ 10.52 


104.9 


Phy. Hand. 


^ 3.5 


18.39 


103.2 


P&O Therapy 


6.0 


• .68.18 


121.2 


Speech Therapy 


10.0 


40.06 


68.5 


Deaf 


* ' 4.0 


10.44 


1 104.7 


Vision (PT) * 


10.0 


- 88.73 


/ 116.0 


Vision 


3.5 


6.45 


129.0- 


Emot. Dis. CPT) ' 


7.5 : 


176.47 


" 72.2 


Eft»ot. Dis.- 


3.7 


97.93 


104.3* 


Soc. Mai. r 


2.3 


73.34 


111.2 


SLD (J>T) 


7.5 


• -164.13 


,69.8 


SLD 


2.3 


11.30 


^ 123.6 


cmed 


3.0** ' 


.'127.01 


82.4 


H&H : , ' 


15.0 


12.97 


97.0 



Sources: Calculated from Table 8.7, and Profiles of Florida School Districts , 
1975-76, Division of Public Schools, |J"p. 193-206. ' "^"^ 

Note: This infprmatlfan was generated to test adherence to a law requir- 
ing that 80 percent of dollars generated by special education and 
other program areas be spent on these programs. - ' 



being spent oh each program. In 
the vernacular • of the state, per- 
centages greater than 1^0 represent 
programs which were "costing** dis- ' 
tricts, for they had to be supple- 
mented with Focal funds. Percent- 
ages less than 100 indicate that dis- 
tricts were "making money V which 
rfeally meant they could use excess 
funds in basic or on other excep-^ 
tional education programs, since, of 
cour*se, no public school >ystem is a 
money-making proposition. Table 
8.8 indicates that the three part- 
time, programs, ED, SLD, afid 
gifted, which have grown so rapid- 
ly, were also "money-making" pro- 
grams. Speech therapy, w.hich grew 
40 percent, was also a ."money- 
making" program. On the other 
hand,-^ number of programs that 
were "costing" the districts also 
grew considerably, most notably 
those for the /socially maladjusted 
(which were alsd new statev*ide), 
visually ^handicapped, and physical 
and occi/patlonal ther^y. What di- . 
rect inf/uence the weighting system 
' as a separate variable, then, has 
had on placement Is difficult to de- 
termine. In Florida, a number of. 
checks op the system -of student 
classification should deter the prof- 
it motive." These .are discussed 
later in this chapter. 




lature each year, permitted only 
redistribution within exceptional 
education, meaning some programs 
gained while «o^ers lost. The 
figures in Table 8.9 could be some- 
what misleading, .'since a new pro- 
gram for severely handicapped and 
deaf/blind children was instituted 
during this period. It drew upon 
the populations in some of the other 
programs, most notably TMR, deaf, 
and physically handicapped. As a 
result, apparent declines in those 
programs actually represent, reas- 
signments of students. 

Utah, like Florida,' increased 
service in both speech therapy and 
emotionally handicapped, the latter 
a program that was characterized in 
district interviews as a "catch alt. 
" Contrary to national trends, how- 
ever, Utah actually declined In the 
identification of learning disabled 
students (but still serves in excess 
of 5 p*e/cent of its ADM, see Table 
8.5). . , 



1 

The change in prbgram service 
since 1973. in Utah is unique com- 
* • pared with, the- other two states and 
. with ttee rest of the nation. In . 
* 1975-76, Utah was. serving approxi- . 
' mately 15 percent of its students in 
• exceptional education classes; there- 
fore, it Is not surprising that fi>)« 
programs declined since the imple- 
. mentation of a pupil weighttPQ^sysT 
tern. Utah's rigorous exjSenditure 
controls/ or caps, set by the'legis- 



New Mexico 

New Mexico's growth in .re- 
source or A/B rooms for exc^sp tional 
children was dramatic betw^n 1974- 
75, the first year ot, the reform, 
and 1976-77 (Table 8.10). This was 
due to the removal of caps by the 
legislature and the* implementation 
of Option II described earlier. How- 
ever, eve'n with this increase, New 
Mexico still - series directly less 
than 6 percent of its student popu- 
lation in exceptional classes. High- 
cost programs for severely handi- 
capfSed childreh have" beep expand- 
ed as state funds became available. 
In contrast, programs for moderate- 
ly handicapped children have de- 
clined, most probably due to an in- 
creased mainstreaming practice sup- 
ported by A/B program expansion. 
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\ . TABUE 8.9 

* 

UTAH— CHANGE IN EXCEPTIONAL EDUCATION ADM 

BY E^ROGRAM 
• r 1973-1974 AND 1975-1976 



1973-74 



1975-76 ' 



% Change 



^EMR 
TWR 
LD 

Emot. Har^d. 
- Deaf/H of 
Speech & Hearing 
Phy. Hand. 
Vision 
SH-O/B 



1,637.15 
220.17 
16/736.41. 
5,004.98 
736.51 
5, .65a. 10 
971 .95 
t5J.,«£9 




State' 



3 



1,659.31 
. 115.44 
12,468.62 
7,620.34 
347.90 
7,084:02 
136.79 
120.83 
867.79 



' "ilk 



1.35 
-47.73 
-25.50 

52.25 
-52.76 

25.3^ 
-85.91 
-19.87 



31,10^.5ff ^i-^ 30,421.03 



■2.21 



Source: 



Utah Public School System Annual Reports , 1973-74 and 1975-76, 
Fbr.SH-D/B, data supplied by the Office of Education of the 
Handicapped, State Department of Public instruction^. 
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TABLE 8.10 

>IIEX4€0-CHANGE IN EXCEPTION/^ 

BY PROGRAM * 
1974-1975 TO 1976-1977 



t>elivery 
system 



A/B 

C 

D* 

Total 



1974-75 

, 2,510 
4,805 
745 

8,060 



1976-77 


^ Change 


* 

9,827 


291.51 


4,312 


-10.26 


1,600 


114.77 


15,739 


> • 

95.27 



Source: 



Calculated from Actual 40/80-Day Funding Printouts, 1974-7? 
and! 1976-77-, Public School Finance Division, Department or 
Finance and Administration, 



* Excludes children in institutions. 



Comparative Anatvsis 

■* ■ 

In each of the three s'^tes we 
studied, Florida, Utah, aifd New 
Mexico, district variations in the 
Incidence of exceptionailties demon- 
strated the need to match educa- 
tional resources' to educational 
needs, tach of the states chose to 
meet this , need by adopting a pupil 
weighting , system for distributing 
educational funds. However, each 
state has developed generally dif- 
'ferent procedures for implementing 
its program, primarily through dif- 
ferent state ' policies regarding 
counting and classifying students, 
capping programs, and establishing 
case loads. 

■ ^ i 
Several similarities exist, -how- 
ever, specifically in the pupil 
weighting systems In Floclda and 
New Mexico, where considerable 
growth patterns can be discerned. 
First of all, prograirns^did not grow 
immediately during the. first year gf 
the reform. It took time to expand 
programs, to diagnqse children, and 
to locate and hire .appropriate per- 
sonnel. Second, districts did offer 
more high-cost programs, respond- 
ing to a major rationale and Impetus 
for adopting the pupil weight! iSg 
approach. In Florida, even where 
^districts "lost'' money, high-cost 
programs were expanded. In New 
Mexico, where some rural school ad- 
ministrators repoM^ted that they did, 
not envisage therK role as "pending 
to those children," programs for 
severely handicapped children have 
more than doubled. - 

This is nbt to say that there 
have nbt been< some problems of 
Implementation,, or instances of 
"games" played, all of which are 
addressed below, but to posit 'that 
the primary mission / of the pupil 
weighting system has been accom- 



plished; a greater variety of more 
appropriate services is being offered 
' in more districts than before, and 
the essential task of . educating . 
exceptional children "has-- been 
shouldered by afl. 

Implementation: District interviews 

As a part of determining how 
the pupil weighting system was 
actually working, interviews that 
focused on the Implementation of th6' ^ 
delivery of special education serv- 
ices^ were conducted with 23 local 
district directors or coordinators of 
^.special education (10 in Florida, 7 
in Utah, 6 in New Mexico). Al- 
though 6ach of the three states has 
a pupil weighting system, there are 
a number of different practices or 
implementation methods that produce 
substantially diverse reactions from 
locaL_di rectors of special education . 

As described in Chapter 4, 
each state has its own means of de- 
fining and counting ^miits, establish- 
ing fxinding limits or cajas, and pre- 
scribing expenditure requirements. 
Each state has established its own 
preferences for delivery of services, 
both directly through regulations 
and by the fiscal incentives Inhere 
ent In its weighting system law. 

The ^remainder of this chapter 
will address many issues Identified 
by the practitioners, make compari- 
sons among the states, and discuss 
the states individually where the 
problems are* unique. Two areas of 
caution should be exercised in read- 
ing this section of the report:. 

1. Since Hhe pupil weighting 
system was a new model, not all of 
the "bugs" have been worked out; 
state leaders are aware of many of 
the problems articulated by .district 
respondents and are working 
toward solutions. ^ 
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2. Direct quotes have been 
used often to reftect precisely the 
feelings and perceptions of district 
personhel, but it should be remem- 
beredf as occasionally Illustrated, 
that perceptions and reality may 
npt always coincide. 

* Below is a list of the issues 
raised in the three^ states and which 
will be addressed:* 

Issues » • . 

Hours of service 
' Student count 
Caps or limits for funding 
Expenditure requirements 
CUssificatioi;! of students 
Incentives established . 
Accountability 
SDE role^hanges 
Support , staff . 
Recommended weight changes 
Start-up costs . ' 
Rural delivery gf service 
Indirect/Sirect oosts 
Relationship with Public 
Law 94-142 



for support services, for placement 
and diagnosing,, or for consultation 
with parents or* social service 
agents." 

The irony related, to this line 
of thinking is that with the imple- 
mentation of Florida's new cost 
accounting system came 'the informa- 
tion that many- districts were under - 
spending rn special education. Al- 



Florida 

X 
X 

X 
X 
X 
X 

X 
X 
X 



Utah 



X 
X 
X 
X 
X 

X 
X 



New Mexico 



X- 



X 
X 

X 

X 

X 

X 



Hours of Service 

In Florida, which uses an FTE 
system, hours of service are funded 
rather than numbers of students 
served as In^a head count system k 
which the other two states use. 
Consequently, the concept of "con- 
tact hours" dominates many discus- 
sions with local special education 
personnel. Several commfiihts were4 
"The problem is, you only get cred- 
it for contact hours, not for plan- 
ning o'r traveling." "Itinerant pro- 
grams need a higher weight to off- 
set the amount of time that cannot 
be counted? you don't earn contact" 
hours when you are working with a 
teacher." "The problem with the 
FTE Is you don't get contact hotjr^ 



most all district special education 
directors were concerned that nec- 
essary support personnel were not 
"earning- their way" because of too 
few contact hours. Yet the weights 
were -set high originally to cover 
the costs of the "noncontact hour' 
services. The breakdown in the 
system occurred because most dis- 
trict special education directors did 
not have sufficient financial infor- 
mation to realize th^t their district 
was not spending all the dollars 
generated by the special education 
weights. This confusion over "con- 
t^t hours" at the local level, caused 
some state leaders, unaware of the 
situation, to think that special edu- 
cation weights should* be lowered. 
Meanwhile, district special education 



(personnel . thought the weights 
should V. be raised because they 
^ didn't have enough money. The les- 
son to be learned, is that there 
shoui<l be clear corrtmuql cation about 
What costs the weights . are to ^ 

• cover, and district special educa-. 
\ tton directors should keep Informed 

of their students' earnings and' pro- 
gram expenditures. 

" . In contrast. In Utah, where a 

head count is used, Jocal special 
education directors were concerned 
that "there Is no differentiation ^n, 
the hours' served in. the formula."' 
The director^of a large district ex- 
plained, "We have no Idea how many 
hours our special education students 
^a^e being served; we just require 
^ our teachers to have a case load of 
at 'least 33 students." Another dl- 
' rector related the hours of service 

, to PubMc Law 94-142. "If you serve 
the- most severe first In a resource 
' room, they may take three hours a 
day, and you will cut doy/n on the 
dollars you earn." This lack of dif- 
ferentiation of time of service was 
considered problematic by most^is- 
trict personnel and contributed to" 

• "the game of packing tte resource 
rooms with 40 kids" wmch wilt be 
discussed later under Incentives. 

Student Count 

The major Issue regarding stu- 
dent* count In Florida and.. New. 
Mexico was bluntly put by one dis- 

/ trict special education director, 
' "There Is a mad crunch to get kids 
placed • by early October." This 

• ,^ problem appears to be particularly 
acute in small op highly transient 
districts where there are Insufficient 
diagnostic personnel, in some cases 
there is no actual service until after 
the time of the first count. One 
Florida respondent recommended an 
accumulative, rather than twlce-a- 
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year count, apparently such as 'Utah 
has. This, however, could present 
a considerable management challenge 
to an FTE system. ' 

Caps, or Limits * 

The problem of state limits on 
spending, or "caps," was most dis- 
cussed in Utah, where the legisla- 
ture has limited • special education 
spending every year since the re- , 
, form--par*haps because of the state's 
already . high leveUof servicei com- 
pared to other . states . The sequence 
has been for districts- to' subipit 
estimates (which some admitted to , 

. inflating) and then to have their 
dollars reduc0d on a pro, rata basis 
at the end of the year. One frus- . 
trated special education director 
explained, "I can't fund a $15,000 
teacher salary when I am prorated 
at 75 percent." Another pointed - 
out, "With the value of the unit 
floating, or really sinking, you 
don't know' until the end of the 
year how much you will get." The 
problem of caps is exacerbated In 

• Utah because apparently all districts 
are not equally 'aggressive in infix- 
ing their '-Service population num- 
• ber, and one could claim that, ' 
therefore, honesty Is penalized. By 
reducing all districts at the same 
. rate, the system* has not allowed 

' those districts that were behind In 
offering special edj^catlon services 
to catch iip with the more developed 
districts. Apparently) soine differ- 
ential treatment was applied last 
yiar.by the state department, but 
the rationale or system used is not' 
understood' by dlsti^ict personnel. A 
recent shift In "law to utilizing count 
data from the previous *year may 
resolve many of the problems. 

in Florida, districts are not 
allowed to exceed . state established 
prevalence rates for any program by 




mpre than 130 percem wltHout spe- 
cial approval and a pattern of pplq>r' 
service. This led one special educa- 
tion director to comment, "We are 
not identifying kids because we are 
at 130. percent in some areas^" Al- 
though there is some leeway, this 
practice of limiting expenditures . 
appears to SiO«t>e to .contradict the 
basic concept of the pupil weighting 
• approach, whicfj is based on the 
premise of district disparity of inci- 
dence > of children with handicapping 
condition's. ^ 

Utah al^o has a "prevalence 
limit" and requires state department 
approval to go beyond the limit. 
New Mexico in 1975 ended the use 
of caps^ and the legislature has 
.fully funded all special education 
requests for the past two years. 
A comparison of the three states' 
established prevalences shows a con- 
siderable digp§rity based in part on 
different classification systems, and 
state practices: 



should' be clear that it would be 
difficult to 'offer guidance to new 
pupil vveighting states based on the 
prevalences set by these states. 

Classifi cation of Students 

Student, classification systems 
directly affect prevalence 'rates and 
service patterns, and are vital to. 
.the functioning of any state special 
education allocation system. The 
alterations of the classification 
systems in both Florida and, Utah 
were discussed and related to 
changes in district behavior. 

^ It was reported in Florida that 
the classification for EMR^ had been 
changed since the reform. One ne- 
spondeot explained, "Before, there 
was a high grovVth of blacks in EMR 
programs, but a Civil 'Rights review 
resulted in changes in the criteria. 
There was a reduction in the IQ 
score (from 75 to 68) and multiple 



Educable mentally retarded 
Trainable mentally retarded 
Physically handicapped 
Homebound and hospitalized 
Speech and language :impaired 
Hard of hearing 
Deaf 

Blind and par>^lly sighted 
Emotionally dlsfut»bed 
Specific learning disabilities 
Socially maladjusted' 
Gifted 

Total *. 



Florida 

2.00% 
*.30 
.15 
.50' 
3.50 
1.50 
.10 
.Q9 
1.0O 
1.00 
1.00 
'2.00 

13.14 



Utah 

— 

2i00% 
.60 
.50 
.29 

3.50 
t50 
.08 
.10 

5.00 

5*00 



17.57 



New ^ Mexico 

#.92% 
.56 
1.53 



7.^0 
^3.91 



.28 
2.00 
.7.38 

2.51 
28.S§ 



- New Mexico's prevalence pro- 
jections were developed by the 
state's Department of Special Educa- 
tion and ^e not operational in the 
state. Ba#ed on the 'definitions of 
handicapping conditions used, it 



criteria established." Consequently, 
when reviewing the change irt pro- 
gram populations during the past 
few years, the dramatic drop in 
EMR's can be explained by this sig- 
nificant act by the state department. 
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Simiiariy In Utah, a change in 
the classification of EMR's has had 
a significant impact, which was re- 
ported by several special education 
directors. One explained that the IQ 
fpr LD used to be 85 pips and for , 
EMR, 84 minus. That has been 
changed to ^0 plus for LD and 75 
minus for EMR, leaving an' IQ gap 
of 76-89. It was explained, "We la- 
beled the in-betweens EH (emotion- 
al iy liandicapped) because they 
needed service, and we had been 
serving them before." Another 
special education director explained, 
"EH is sort of a catch-alL" 
, \ . • 

One Florida respondent grasped 
and reported ah extremely Important 
point: "The pupil weighting funding 
system means the classification cri*- 
teria need to be very precise." 

Expenditure Requirements 

District special education direc- 
tors were generally pleased that in 
Florida there is an 80 percent ex- 
penditur'e requirement and in Utah a 
100 percent requirement that special 
education dollars earned by districts 
be spent on -special education pro- 
graitis In general. However, there 
was disagreement with making the 
expenditure requirements apply tp 
individual programs for they felt 
that necessary management flexibil- 
ity would be removed. 



One ' Fforida respondent said^ 
"Now, with the 80 percent require- 
ment; more money goes into speci.al 
education" — a phenomenon that will 
increase with the successful func- 
tioning of the cost accounting sys- 
tem. In contrast, in New Mexico, 
expen.dlture decisions are deemed a 
local decision, and one district spe- 
cial education director lamented, "We 
have to fight for dollars at both 
the legislative and local level now." 



Incentives Est?ablighed 

The numerous incentives estab- 
lished by new formulas are clearly 
understood by some, totally misun- 
derstood by others, and,N surprise 
ingly, still to be discovered or 
hardly considered by many. In all 
three states it was the clear inten- 
tfort of the formulators of the new 
finance formulas to provide the 
right amount of money to districts 
to cover reasonable costs of differ- 
ent programs for students with dif- 
ferent needs. While many specialists 
differ on the details of handicapping 
conditions or best sei^vice prescrip- 
tions, the goal of state finance poli-^ 
cymal<ers was to substantially free 
local curriculum specialist^ fnom^' 
major funding resource, constraints 
as they identified the most reason- 
able program placement for children. 
Weights established a secure finan- 
cial base for program" planners. 
Long-term entitlements of funds on 
an objective per-student count basis 
provided -the confidence needed to 
make long-term plans. One Florida 
director of special education articu- 
lated the general feelings in all 
three states, "As a result of the 
pupil weighting system, teachers 
are glad to start new programs; tlie 
first year, even, we had a much 
higher referral rate." 



Behind all this new freedom to 
identify and prescribe, however, 
there exist certain financial realities 
tha^ in some districts only the busi- 
ness officers understand. In others, 
continued pressures duer* to fiscal 
constraints are reflected In com- 
ments by special education directors. 
The following comments from Florida, 
while only correct for certain limited 
cases, provide valuable insight into 
service-finance conflicts and demon- 
strate contradictory flprceptions: 
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I get more ^pressure from prin- 
cipals to go to self-contained 
classropms; you get more mon- 
ey and . it's easier.*to manage. 

Witfi part-time weights you real- 
ly have to load your classroom. 

• With FEFP we have to 'keep stu- 
dents in special classes longer 
\f\ order to generate .enough 
dollars. 

\ 

The headhur^ting goes on in 
some districts^, some went wild 
in the area of gifted and SLD's; 
that's why the 80 percent was 
put, on . 

If full-time kids in EMR go to 
PE, art, etc., with regular 
kids, the district loses money 
since they, for that contact 
hour,' are counted at the basic > 
weight rather than., the special 
ed weight. 

To understand these concerns 
and to explain* them,- it is useful to 
compute Florida earnings in a few 
cases. Let us assume the value of 
one unweighted FTE to be $800 and, 
with that base, examine the impact 
on district ' revenues of alternative 
ways of serving a class pf 12 stu- 
dents with special education needs. 

Case One: Fulf-Time EMR vs. 
Mainstreaming 

Fult-Time ^EMR : The students 
f ane in the EMR class all 25 
hours per »week. Earnings are 
computed for this program with 
a 2.3 weight as follows: 

12 students at 25/25 wk.. , 
represent 12 FTE's x $800 
* X 2.3 = $22,080 . 



Mainstreaming: The students are 
in EMR classes only 18 hours 
per week and are mainstreamed 
into PE and art classes the re- 
mainder of the time. Earnings 
. are computed as follows: . 

12 students at 1§/25 per wk. 

represent 8.64 FTE's x, $800 

X 2.3 = $15,898 

12 students at 7/25 per wk. 

represent .3.36 FTE's x '$860 

X 1.0 = $ 2,688 

Total $18,586 , 

Thus, a district loses revenues 
when students are mainstreamed. In 
the example above, the class of EMR ' 
students earns $3,494 less ($22,080 
- $18,586) when mainstreamed than 
when in the EMR classroom during 
the entire week, unless additional 
students are added to the Class.* 
Moreover, $2,688 is earned for the 
basic program, r^ot for -the EMR 
class. ^ 

The Incentives associated with* 
part-time placements are even more ' 
dramatic. The following case, com- 
pares - fuJI-tlme placement of 12 
learning* disabled chljdren (weight 
2.3) < with part-time placement 
(weight 7.5). 

Casfe Two: Full-Time SLD vs. 
Part-Time SLD 

Full-Tlme SLD :- The students 
are in the SLD class all 25 
hours per week. Earnings are 
computed for this program 
with a 2.3 weight as follovys: 

12 students at 25/25 wk. 
. . represent FTE's x $800 x 
' 2.3 = $22,080 

* A. class of 15. students would gen- 
erate $23,232 if they were in EMR 
classes- 15 hours per week and 
mainstreamed Into PE and art the 
remainder of the time. 
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Part-Time SLD : Typically, the ' 
12 students might be taught 10 
hours each in groups of 6 at a 
time by a resource room teach- 
er, spending the remainder of 
their time in basic classes. 
Under this arrangement, earn- -v 
ings would be calculated as 
follows: 

12 students'- at 10/25 wk. 
represent 4.8 PTE's x $800 x 
7.5 = $28,800 

12 students at 15/25 wk. 
represent 7.2 PTE's x $800 
. x 1.0 =,$ 5,760 

Total $34,560 

s. 

Thus, in the example above, district 
earnings would be increased by more 
than $12,000 ($34,560 - $22,080) if 
the children were served in part- 
time rather than full-time SLD class^ 
es . With a very modest case toad a 
clear fiscal incentive exists under 
the Florida plan to establish p^rt- 
time programs for SLD students, 
and that is • precisely what H4s , 
happened throughout most of ^h^ 
state, with the districts skimming 
the "profits" for use in other pro- 
gram areas. The shifts from full- 
time to part-time SLD programs, the 
apparent "profit" <as reflected from 
' underspending, especially in part- 
time EH, SLD, and gifted programs, 
and the desires of many persons for 
the creatfon Of a part-time weight 
for EMR can be explained in part 
by pursuing alternative calculations, 
as in the previous cases. It Is also 
noteworthy that districts have re- 
sponded quite differently given 
such incentive systems. For 
example, „ during 1975-76, part-time 
SLD students in Dade County spent 
36 percent of their time in the high- 
weighted (7.5) program while in 
Hillsborough, the same type of 
students only spent 18 percent of 
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their week in the part-time 7.5 
weightJSLD' program. 

The examples above illustrate 
the impact -of alternative delivery 
systems on district earnings . To 
calculate the impact on a district's 
" profits " each program's earnings 
must, be compared to its cost. While 
the earnings and costs of the 
numerous delivery models vary, it 
remains clear that complex patterns 
of funding incentives have been 
created and that they require close, 
and continuous evaluation. 

Utah's system presents quite a 
different set of incentives. The is- 
sue is described by this comment 
from a specials education director: 

ED's were weighted at 1.1 com- 
pared to EMR's at .70 and 
SLD's at .73 before the classifi- 
cation system was changed. 
There was a, fiscal incentive, if 
borderline, tp place children in 
ED programs. 

Of course, Utah cured that po- 
tential problem by setting all three 
weights at 1.00 in subsequent years. 
Since the delivery system model is 
essentially the same in all cases, 
and the classification guidelines are 
now clear, a fiscal incentive no 
longer exists.,^ 

Another comment represents a 
case of a maximum guideline becom- 
ing a minimum: 

State guidelines limit the re- 
source room to a 40- student 
case load; everyone tries to 
pack 40 kids in each ro«m. 

Since that comment w^s made the 
maximum case load for resource room 
teachers has been -deduced to 33. 
These kinds of controls are simple 
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to write, and are legislatprs' way of 
saying they dtf not want districts to 
profit trora placing students. 

Another quite candid Utah edu- ' 
cator recognized clearly the realities 
of incentives and controls as applied 
to full-time programs for the severe- 
ly handicapped: 

We classify all TMR's as multiple 
handicapped instead, because 
of the tiigher weight. If the 
weights aren't fair and don't 
cover the co^t of the program^ 
that's what you get. However, 
with the implementation of 94- 
142 we will have to reclassify 
everyone. 

Here is a case where the 
weights for MH were set higher than 
for TMR because of presumed higher 
per student costs due to judgments 
based on lower MH class loads. 
Whether the weights are "fair." or 
not depends on locai .incidences and 
^penditure plans, and on regula- 
/tions specifying programs and class 
size limits. Certainly an inclination 
to look at fiscal incerKtiv6s,' though, 
is demonstrated by the quotation 
above. 

Utah has some basic service 
and fiscal Incentive adviantages and 
problems unique to. its system of 
counting. As earlier chapters point 
out, they do not count by an FTE 
method, asi does Florida, but have 
a very neat cutbff between full-time 
and part-time programs. If a stu- 
dent Is in the exceptional education 
class more than 1/2 of an average 
day^ he is full-time, if less than 
1/2, the part-time weight apfSlles. 
Most part-time classes have the 
add-on weight of 1.0 -whether the 
student receives services for half an 
hour or two. hours daily, yet only 
the .days when served count as a 



part of the ADM count. For example, 
a child served for one-half hour ^ 
three days a week counts as 3/5 of 
a part-time ADM, but a ^hild served 
two hlours for one day a week } 
counts only 1/5 of a part-time ADM. 
As complex as the Florida FTE sys- 
tem can seem, without it, situations 
' such as this Utah example can oc- 
cur, where a student receiving two 
hours of service each. *eek would 
earn only one-third the amount 
earned by a student receiving one 
and one-half hours of service 
weekly. 

Looking at full-time programs 
in Utah is a ^good way also to com- 
pare the mainstreaming Incentive 
systems with Florida's. We saw ear- 
lier that a Florida school ^district 
"lost" money by sending a student 
to PE and art seven hoyrs a week. 
That does not happen, in Utah. As 
I long as the student spends at least 
half a day In- the special placement 
room he can be placed, elsewhere for 
2 or 10 hours without affecting 
earnings. 

In both Florida and Utah, 
where fur|t>er . examination of de- 
tailed examples could maike the com- 
plexities appear even greater, sev-. 
eral basic checks on placement 
abuses eliminate most problems. 
First, essentially all the money 
earned In special education rnust be 
spent there. There Is little profit 
motive in reality. Second, the, de- 
velopment of state placement criteria 
and program prescriptions has made 
errors in placement highly unlikely 
and readily auditable. Third, and 
of the greatest importance, educa*- 
tors generally, and particularly 
special education professionals, seek 
first what is best for the child. 
However, in some districts there is 
a tension between special educators 
and business . officers seeking to 



maximize district earnings. Finally, 
the due process requirements man- 
dated by Public Law 94-142— which 
include lEP's, parental involvement/ 
and sign-off placements; rigorous 
hearing and appeal procedures; and 
■"surrogate parent provisions—will all. 
aid in the '*pure," as opposed to 
"profit," placement of exceptional 

, children. Even with the many fiscal , 
pressures existent in a weighting 
system the most generar findings of 
the data analysis and the interviews 
were that the educators were plac- 
ing students, and staffing, and con- 
ducting special education programs, 
not only without regard to, but 
even without knowledge of, the. 

^ fiscal implications. Many of the 
' safeguards, thus/ have been es- 
tablished by the states "just in 
case" and do not seem to impfede 
most district operations. s 

■ - v. 

New Mexico's system is based 
almost entirely cm Jocal decision- 
making. Throughout the state, spe- 
cial education stilffs generally have 
no record of what their programs 
earn or> cost, so fiscal incentives 
•for placements are minimal. Program 
cost accounting has not been seri- 
ously considered, foir it is a concept 

• deemed antithetical to local control . 

The major concern voiced by 
special educators involves the new 
Option II for A/B resource rooms. 
As described earlier, 38 of the • 
state's 88 districts ^have electfed to 
receive an added amount of 12 per- 
*cent of - the number of grade 1-3 
members times the base unit value, 
instead of submitting a special edu- 
cation service count for all part- 
time programs. The concern Is that 
some of these districts may not just 
be avoiding paperwork with the 
^tate department, but may be di- 
verting the funds Into .other pro- 

• gram areas. As long as New Mexico 
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can continue to expand ail educa- 
tional funding from 10 to 14 percent 
annually, as has been true since 
the reform, the problem is not ex- 
pected to be too severed However, 
in a revenue shortfall year/ or 
given added pressures to conform 
to the Jntent, if not the directives, 
of public Law < 94-142, a significant 
clash of ideals was predicted by 
several persons Interviewed. - 

In all three states, most com- 
. ments about incentives were associ- 
ated with problems or concerns with 
the system. There was surprisingly 
little recognition of the things that 
had been done to prevent problems, 
such -as the purposefui setting ^f ' 
several full-time weights at 2.3 and 
part-time weights at 7.5 in Florida 
. or the setting of most part-time 
weights at 1.0 in Utah. New Mexi- 
co's greatly simplified process of 
funding just *three delivery systems > 
in place of xlisabilitles virtually elim- 
inates misplacements that could be 
attributed to tempting fiscal incen- 
tives: Desirable positive incentives 
in all three states, which use gener- 
ous weights for- many part-time pro- 
grams that tend to encourage the 
placement of children in the least 
restrictive environment also, were 
seldom mentioned. 



The Old System 

A number of candid comments 
were made regarding incentives and 
consequences of the distribution 
system in use before the pupil 
weighting system. In Utah, one re- 
spondent described the manipula- 
tions of that system: "Under the 
Distribution Unit, the game was to 
get more dollars for a teacher's unit 
with teachers who w^re certified In 
special e^c^ucation, but who taught 
regular students." 
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- The major focus of attention in 
former system? in Florida and New 
Mexico was on the .state depart- 
ment's discretionary power and the 
proposal process. In New Mexico, 
one district administrator com- 
mented, "Before the reform ,there 
was a lot of state department dis- 
* cretion as to where units would go; 
now they gp out on a f6rmula 
basis." One result of that system 
was described by a Florida respond- 
ent: "This county was over-staffed 
under the old MFP; we had many 
teachers with "only three or four 
kids." Relating the sigmficant dif- 
ference, one Florida district special 
educatiqp director reported, "We 
make FTE projections instead of 
writing proposals for funding; r\ow 
we have more lead planning time." 

Generally, even with some im- 
plementation problems, district spe- 
cial education personnel did not 
want to return to the old system 
and thought the pupil weighting 
system was fairer, with fewer head- 
aches, but still had some kinks to 
be worked out, ahd they wfere will- 
ing advisers. 

Accountability 

One reason that the pupil 
weighting systems in Florida' and. 
Utah were preferred over the old 
systems related to accountability Is- 
sues. An enthusiastic liloridian com- 
mented, "People are now more aware 
of programs; now dollars can bg 

/ tracked. Th^re Is greater account-^ 
ability; you know what you have to^ 

- , spend. You are no longer at the 
whim of the legislature." There was 
general relief that special education* 
dollars were a part of the equaliza- 
tion formula rather than a separate 
categorical appropriatibn ,that had to 
/be renegotiated 'every Jyear. This 
sentiment was echoed in Utah, "The 



WPU offers better accountability; 
you can count on it. It provides 
greater equality and security." 

However, in New Mexico, where 
>. dollars are not tracked and expendi- 
ture requirements ' not made as a 
matter . of state policy, , the feeling 
was different among district special 
education directors. A fairly com- 
mon theme among them was that 
"there is better tracking and 
accountability needed." 



State Department of Education 
Role Changes 

The move to a pupil weighting 
system and greater accountability 
has alt^ered the role of state depart- 
ment of education program staff. 
This chaf?ge was most often dis- 
cussed in Florida: 

The • state department role has 

/really moved to an auditing role. 
It is a tot^ly different rol^, 
and you canT\ play two roles as 
a consultant and an aucjitor. 
Some people resigned over this. 

Furthermore, there has report- 
edly been a transition in the nature 
of auditing. "Auditing now is for 
eligibility in programs rather, than- a 
program auditing for appropriate 
instruction iAs one district director 
stated, "The state department of 
education is no longer In a helping 
role, but in an auditing role." This, 
no doubt, has been an extremely 
.difficult transition for people who 
are accustomed to working as asso- 
ciates in a collegial manner. For a 
\ successful transition to a pupil 
■weighting system with auditing, 
staff reorientation is extremely im- 
portant, and - new means of develop- 
ing "helpful auditors" should be 
established. .. 

« 



^ * Support St^ff ^ . ' ' 

V- Perhaps tfne of • the ^greatest 
concerns Expressed by district spe- 
. clal education staff related to such 
ancillary personnel as diagnosti- ^ 
cians, psychometrists, psychoio- 
; ' gists, etc. A Utah respondent ar- 
ticulated this concern concisely; 
"Weights don't take, into account 
. the diagnostic and administrative 
personnel; under the DU you got 
one 'free' unit for support services 
for every 'nine regular units." 
" Florida also formerly had special 
support units. Now/ according to 
district special education staff 
members, "Admlnistratbrs, diagnos- 
ticians, psychologists, etc., have a 
problem of earning their own way." 

• District personnel In both 
states assumed that the weights are 
• to generate. dollars only for direct 
service. .NfiWSfevfer, in Florida the 
. " weights, as onglnally established, 
were set high to generate dollars 
sufficient t<f cover the cost of ancil- 
- lary personnel. - ft is ironic that 
district personnel, feel the way 
. they do when statewide in special 
eduijation an underspending 6f gen- 
erated dollars has been determined 
(Table 8.8).. Unfortunately,* som.e 
district personnel have been told 
not to hire these essentiaf staff 
members a«d do not know the finan- 
cial situation' of their « "program 
earnings. , • , 

In 'Utah, where part-time 
^ weights are €leslg"ned to cover direct ' 
instructional costs (Snly/ a solution 
has been developed to cover the 
. costs such support Services as 
diagnosis and placement. DIstWcts 
' now. earn 20 days of time, or 20/180- 
, *> ADM tor each child properly dlag- 
^ nosed and-placed In a special educa- 
= . tion program. 
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Suggested Weight Changes by ^ 
Otstrict Respondents 

A number of district special , 
education staff members had recom- ' 
mendations for specific changes in 
pupil weights. If there was' general 
• agreement, these suggiestions are- 
reported here with the belief in the i 
usefulness of feedback from dis- 
tricts. This report does not, how- 
ever, indicate our endorsement of 
these suggestions. Our intent is not 
to evaluate the weights^ this can 
best be accomplished internally by 
each state. 

• Florida ^ t 

1. There was scfme concern that 
the areas, of extreygely tow preva- 
lence (physical and occupational 
therapy, deaf and Viard of hearing, 
and visually impaired) were 
weighted too low. 

' ■ ■ . 4. • . 

2. It was pointed out that the ' 
itinerant teacher delivery model was 
more expensive because of travel \ 
time, which was not. accounted for 
by the ^TE student count weight^ 

^ system; 'the part^-time weight seems 
to assume the resource room mod^l. 

3. The addition of a part-time 
EMR weight was suggested. 

• Utah , • 

.1. Part-time TIVVR Is an" emfitv^^__ 
cell; no weight Is needed.!^ ^ 

2: A full-time SLD weight Is 
needed. » 

3. « A full-time weight for severe 
speech disorders wa1^ suggested. 

4. The homebound and, hospital-* 
Ized weight does not cover the cost 
of that program. 
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New Mexico ' ' 

^ The D weight is too low for 
some disabilities; It vvas suggested 
that . severe cases could be fund- 
ed by program areas, in a manner 
similar to the Florida and Utah 
systems . 

It should be recpgni|;ecl in con- 
sidering weight changes that cur- ^ 
rent spending patterns al^e are 
insufficient for * determining adjust- 
ments.' Additionally, policy priori- 
ties and long-range planning and 
goals should be considered. There 
is no doubt that the accuracy of 
weights is important. As one district 
respondent said, "With weights you 
must be accurate, particularly if 
you earmark and require program' . 
expenditures. The less accurate the 
weights, the more games are going 
to bfe played." 

Start-up Costs 

_ — ^ — . ^ ^ 

One problem in reasonably 
funding programs is related to "one- 
sh<5t start-up costs." A New Mexico 
respondent explained a view held by 
several district personnel, "Weights 
are accurate except for start-up 
.costs." This diffidulty was dis- 
cussed most often In New Mexico, 
where one local administrator elabo- 
rated on the Heed: "We need lift 
buses, ramps, new bathrooms, and 
special ■ff^strjuctlonal equipment." 

^ Rgrat Dfellverv of Service 
. ■ <" 

Thei. difficulty of delivering 
/special education .services In rural 
. areas was most often addressed in 
'Florldav which Is the only state With 
no sparslty adjustment. Qne Re- 
spondent noted, "In some small dis- 
tricts, they've stopped services be- 
cause of low Incidences where ex- 
ceptional stuq^ents can't 'pay their 



own way >" I n some cases ; however , 
shared services have been devel- ' 
oped, as explained by one district 
special education director: "When 
you have, low prevalence you go to 
a multi-county agreement." Alterna- 
tively, children still, earn funds if 
not in traditional programs. Dis- 
-tricts with low prevalence of chil- 
dren with, sftecial educational needs 
could earn enough with a few se- 
verely handicapped children to at 
least hir^an aide. 

there is no doubt that the*" di- 
rector of exceptional education in 
sparsely populated areas has a spe- 
cial set of challenges In offering ap- 
propriate services. In one rural 
county in Florida,' a directqr ex- 
plained, "We have areas of the 
county where we can'^t generate an 
additional teacher unit, w which pro- 
duces strange teaching loads, like 
one. person teaching the gifted anda 
the educable " mentally retarded,"^ 
This difficulty is not unique, how- 
ever, to the weighted pupil distri- 
bution model; it is inherent in areas • 
with low preya^nce of children 
needing special services. 

Direct/ Indirect Costs 

In implementing pupH .weight- " 
ihg system, It is Important to clari- 
fy specifically what costs the 
weights are to cover. A somewhat 
. typical question from district excep- 
tional child education director^ in 
* Utah was, *"What doe? a WPU cover?. 
Health insurance? Travel for itiner-'- 
ant te$chers? Secretarial help?.'* 

I.n New' Mexico, several dis- 
' trict dit^ectors commented, "Our dis-. 
trict wants 2f4 percent of our gener- 
ated dollars for overhead." The Sit- 
uation in Florida, where the need, 
for auxiliary personnel was articu- 
. ' lated in a statewide context of un- 

^ ■ . ♦ 
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dersp^'nding In exceptional child 
education related ,to, earnings, has 
been identified earlier. 

Although policies have been 
articulated through regulations re- 
garding these matters y the fact that 
such regulations came some time 
after the reform has contributed to 
general confusion among district 
personnel. Local business officers 
and superintendents are quick to 
assjume the responsibility of ipakfhg 
decisions regarding IndiFect .pro- 
gram charges in accordance with 
their beliefs as to what is best for 
the district. Unless cost attribution 
regula^ns are clarified, there are 
likely to be as many answers as 
there are districts. * 



Relationship of a Piipil 
Weighting System with Public 
law 94-142 

Although the three states 
generally concerned about a number 
of regulations of Public Law 94-142, 
few difficulties mentioned were re- 
lated specifically *to the implementa- 
tion of a weighted pupil distribution 
mod^l. Two of the states, Florida 
and New Mexico, at one time were 
not gping to paftitlpate (Florida has 
since changed Its mind), and Utah 
legisl^tors were feeling a -strong 
disincentive to. put any mor^ state 
dollars into special education. A 
brief summary of their chief con- 
cerns about this interface of state 
and Federal law included: 

*- 

1. the fiscal burden on state/local, 
governments attem|>ting to re^h 
full service by 1978; ■ ^ 

2. the cost ' and . manpower needs 
, associated with developing, lEP's 

for all handicapped children; 



3. the • conflict with s^te^ constitu- 
tional provisions over 

a. the proposed role of the state 
department of education and 
the local boards in settling 
due process hearings, and 

b. the role of the state depart- 
ment of education in oversee- 
ing other state agencies; 

4. the problem of establishing '^x- 
cess costs where no program cost 
accounting system existed; ^ 

5. undue Federal intervention 'm the 
desired state/local balance of 
educational governance; 

6. the conflict .with state counting 
requirements; 

the fiscally disequalizing effect of 
the Federal allocation of funds; - 
and 

8. the amount of Federal dollars 
forthcoming for Public Law 94- 
142. ^ 

' With these fundamental concerns, 
the issues- related to a pupil weight-, 
^ng system were minor and viewed 
as quite solvable. It was noted that 

. each state had different categories 
for funding, 15 in Florida and Utah 
and 3 in New Mexico, while the 
J^ederal government had established 
its own set of 11 categories. States 
would have to collect two sets of 
data in order to comply with Feder- 
al reporting requirements. This, 
would also necessitate gathering un- 
duplicated student count data in ad- 
dition to the service cqunt data that 
is the basis of state funding. 

Additional, concerns related to 
counting procedures. There was 
some concei^n iiH Florida that the 
(FTE system worked against the 
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malnstreaming of full-time handi- 
capped, children in nonacademic 
placements (Regulations 121 a. S53), 
since they would only earn the base 
amount of funding for that time. In 
contrast/ in Utah there was concern 
expressed regarding the Federal 
priority of serving the most se'-' 
verely handicapped first. It was 
thought that this .would require 
more hours of service for some 
part-time, students, and, since 
there was no FTE system, districts 
.would have tp reduce total numbers 
of part-time students served and 
thus lose dollars. 

There was some concern re- 
garding the comparable services re- 
quirement (Regulations 121 a. 231) 
that "state anci lociil dollars must be 
spread evenly among different hand- 
icapped programs." Since the pupil 
weighting systems, as well as some 
other special education finance sys- 
tems, emphasize the different costs 
of various .special edOcation pro- 
grams, this requirement seemed un- 
believable at first. It was explained, 
however, by the U.S. Office of Ed- 
ucation, Bureau of Education for 
the Handicapped, that tbfs was in- 
tended to assure comparability 
among specific programs; i.e., com- 
paring ontf program for the visually* 
Impaired with, a program for the 
visually Impaired In another ^school. 
Again, without program cost' ac- 
counting, enforcement of this regu- 
lation could be difficult. 

Another regulation that could 
cause considerable alarm Is the 
waiver of the requirement regard'rng 
supplementing and supplanting with 
Part B funds (Regula^ons 121 a. 
589). The regulation rlqui res that 
tha "FTE of regular and special pro- 
' g^am students" be reported for an 
approval of a waiver. Since ?=lorlda 
Is the only state In our stufly, and 



perhaps nationally,' to use an FTE 
count system, this regulation could 
be especially problematic. It was ex- 
plained, however, by the Bureau for 
the Education of the Handicapped," 
that this was not to be taken liter- 
ally, and that whatever count sys- 
tem the st;ate was using would 
' suffice. 

In further discussions with the 
staff of the Division of Assistance 
to the States, Bureau of Education 
for the Handicapped, there was no 
indication that conflicts iwere per- 
ceived between the implementation 
of Public Law 94-142*and the use of 
a weighted pupil distribution model. 

Conclusion-- Implementation i ssues 

This chapter has attempted to 
address tha many Issues associated 
with using a weighted pupil distri- 
bution model to fund special educa- 
tion. Legislators and educational 
.policymakers considering a weighted 
pupil system can learn from the ex- 
perience and feedback from these 
three states as thevo have selected 
. various options within similar 
framevierk. The comparative experi- 
ence of f^lorlda and Utah illustrates 
the issue of whether to count hours 
of service or students ^ The impact 
of establishing and ther\ ^removing 
caps is best evidenced in New Mexi- 
co. Expenditure requirements were 
Imposed in Florida and Utah, but 
not in New Mexico. The Importance 
of classification systems Is recog- 
nized by all states as refinements 
continye to be made. 

The consequences of the many 
options chosen have resulted in the 
establishment of several different 
incentives. These; can be reviewed 
as legislative intents are ^explqred. 
The funding of special education is 
an increasingly complex area of 



school finance because of the man^ states that have developed weighted 

variations in costs and programs. pupil approaches as each has forged 

Our discussion of Issues has sought its own unique state policy for 

to share the straggles of three funding these special needs. 
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9. ANALYSIS OF DISTRIBUTION 



AND IMPLEMENTATION ISSUES 



. Thfs Study has addressed nu- 
merous issues related to the devel- 
ophient. Impact, and implementation 
of weighted pupil systems in Flor- 
ida, Utah/ and New Mexico. The 
scope has been broad and inclusive 
in response to the questions raised 
in the request for proposals. The 
comparative case study methodology 
has served well to generate insight 
Into similarities and contrasts among 
the three states. The report has 
f^used on significant issues that - 
emerged from the "field work so that 
we might learn and benefit from the 
experience of these three states, 
which have pioneered in using the 
Weighted pupil system. Most of the 
report has been descriptive, to pro-. 
vid# infomriatlon about the* develop- , 
ment^and consequences' of the pupil 
weighting reform that might be use- 
ful to poilcymaKers for their own 
applied analysis. 

This final chapter will focus on 
.two areas of analysis that we be- 
lieve will be of further interest to 
alt education policymakers, analysts, 
and implementers: First, we will 
analyze the weighted pupil system 
as a model for distributing educa- 
tional dollars. Second, we will focus 
on V, state efforts to Implement a ^ 
reform. 

The Weighted Pupil System as a 
Dlstributiotiat Practice 

State le^Qfislatures are charged 
with tha» responsibility of (determin- 
ing equitable and inanageable means 
for distributing dollars to districts 
for educating chll<^ren. As the' de- 
mand for special services, i.e.*, for 



e^rly childhood, vocational, compen- 
satory, bilingual, and exceptional 
child education, has grown, ^ this 
task has become increasingly chal- 
lenging and complex. A number of 
alternatives, have been used: 
(1) flat grants, (2) excess cost re- 
imbursements (with- the 'state fund- 
ing " various percentages of the 
total), (3) support of classroom or 
teacher units, ^nd (4) intermediate 
or district cooperative units. Fun(;|s 
have been allocated according to 
grant- applications^ formulas, and 
reimbursements. This study has 
focused on a fifth ^method, the 
weighted pupil dlstriblition model as 
implemented In Florida,. Utah, and 
New Mexico. This section seeks to 
analyze the effects of weighted pupil 
distribution practice(s) on equity 
and on management concerns. 

. ' Equity Issues . 

Although the equity, issues are 
Interrelated and overlapping, there 
are two goals of distribution prac- 
tices that can serve as a framework 
for this •analysis: to achieve student 
equity, and to achieve district 
equity. r 

1 . Student Equity- - 1 n contrast to 
the grant . application/teacher unit 
dtstrib^ution model used in the 'three 
states ' before the reforms, the 
weighted pupil un\t system was 
enacted as a student entitlement 
formula .program. The purpose was 
to guarantee** different resources 
based on differential student need . - 

At the core of the weighted 
pupil system is this concept of en- 



titlemeht* A prerequisite for devel- 
oping such a sy^item Is to determine 
who should be sterved and at what 
leveL .What are all of the state pri- 
orities' and obligations In education? 
These questions deiDofistrate a fun- 
damental conceptual difference be- 
tween a weighted pupfl approach 
and some other categbrlcal distribu- 
tion practices In which dollars for 
special programs are viewed as 
supplementary . and come from sepa- 
rate appropriations. Thus, compre- 
hensive (In comparison to piecemeal 
' or incremental) . ptoiicymaking may 
occur as relative student equity 
comes Into focus. . . >. 

Florida legislators, for example*, 
used their weighted' pupil system to 
seek to establish district compliance 
with three state human resource 'de- 
velopment priorities: (1) a greater 
focus on early childhood education, 

(2) the development of , an appro- 
priately skilled labor force, and . 

(3) the meeting of all reasonable 
special education cost needs. State- 
wide compreherislve (planning dictat- 
ed the establishment of prlqrltles, 
and the Weighted pupil system facil- 
itated the shift in resources. Politi- 
cally, this- rational state prioritizing 
could be accomplished because the 
emphasis was on all of the state's 
children re<?elvlng appropriate re- 
sources, regardless of where they 
lived, what handicapping conditions 
they had,* or what their career 
aspirations were. 

Some suggest that moving to a 
special needs entitlement system 
opens a Pandora's box, and it may, 
if adequate preparation is not made. 
(A number of management options 
are djscussed below.) Another cri- 
ticism of the student equity concept 
is that equal programs do not neces- 
sarily follow from similar student lie- 
sources. For^ example, if one district 
had only two severely handicapped 



children and another had ten, then 
the latter district would generate 
more dollars and thus have a supe- 
rior program. Therefore, critics 
would insist that the t«^atment. Is, 
in -fact. Unequal. Pupil weighting 
advocates would retort that: 

(1) equalizing resources Is a fair 
and reasonable state |30sltion, 

(2) districts should work out co- 
operative arrangements when they 
have few children with special 
needs, (3) sparsity adjustments 
can, at least in part, compensate 
for size factors, and (4) districts 
should be creative in providing 
services with the resources they do 
get. The arguments on both • sides 
of this issue seem, reasonable*; state 
preference would seem .to dictate 
one's position. 

2. District Equity — Each of the 
three states in this study had as a 
primary goal the equalization of ..all 
program support dollars. They had 
for years been on a course nof in- 
corporating most of the available 
local wealth into the state foundation 
program, leaving littJe^ln the way of 
a Jocally taxable s<mfce. for use in 
supporting differeHf ' local program 
needs. At the same time. It became 
clear that varying incidences of 
program needs; particularly in the 

' vocational and exceptional child 
areas, existed, but the legislature 
could no longer suggest that local 

. tax sources be used to fcind the 
programs. The use of the Weighted 
pt/pil system to fund district need 
entitlements evolved as the next 
logical step In the movement to fully 
equalize district . Income. The state, 
thus, provided the reasonable means 
to meet diverse locat program needs. 

The weighted pupil system In 
these three states was Instituted In 
an effort to eliminate any district 
fiscal dlslncentiye to meet the 
special neec|s-^f high-cost students. 



other distributional practices could 
theoreticaHy accomplish the ^same 
goal. A fully funded classroom unit 
distribution system could achieve 
district equity If ait requests for 
units were granted. Generally, how* 
ever, classroom units either gener- 
ate partial costs or there is compe- 
tition for limited units. A 100 per- 
cent excess cost reimbursement 
system could achieve district equity, 
but most excess cost systems are 
less than 100 percent. A generously 
supported flat grant system might 
achieve district equity, but general- 
ly such systems provide limited sup- 
plemental funds and do not meet the 
full excess costs of special pro- 
grams. Whenever a dls^trict must use 
local revenues to cover partially the 
costs of special needs programs, 
interdlstrict inequities 4^ occur. A 
child's opportunity to 4jb>ve special 
services then becomes Ounctlon of 

(1) the wealth of the district, 

(2) the grantsmanship capabilities of 
the district staff, (3) the strength 
of local advocacy for special serv- 
ices,^ or (4) the training and Inter- 
est of district officials and person- 
nel . 

It should be recognized that a 
weighted pupil system per se does 
not guarantee district equity. Where 
the base amount" Is too low to gener- 
ate sufficient funds for programs, 
.districts must rely on local re- 
sources to help cov6r costs. Also, 
where the weights themselves are 
too low generate necessary re- 
sources, districts must add local 
revenues. 

Pupil weighting systems do not 
guarantee equity, but in the. three 
states studied policymakers viewed 
the weighted pupil system as the 
most appropriate distribution model 
for facilitating equity. 



Management Issues 

A negtect^Hhea of focus In 
school finance ^rorch relates to 
the management implications of alter- 
natls^e distributional practices. A 
number of issues 'emerged as we 
conducted this research,* and we 
present this analysis as a hopeful 
beginning for corresponding work 
relating to other models. Again 
many interrelated implications have 
been somewhat artificially separated 
for the sake of clarifying the analy- 
sis. As one will det^l^iine, there 
are numerous tradeoffs in accom- 
plishing various objectives.^ 

1. Covering Costs --The discus- 
sion above related the significance 
of covering costs with equity con- 
cerns. A corresponding management 
issue Is determining what costs are 
or should be. The weighted pupil 
system has been criticized for being 
"imprecise," and Indeed some states 
have been somewhat arbitrary in de- 
termining weights (soch as the 
practice of weighting all exceptional 
children at 2.0). On the other 
hand, absolute precision is a myth. 
It should be recognized that 
weights are at best an average of 
program costs that may vary from 
district to district. By establishing 
weights, most often legislatures are 
establishing what ar^ perceived as 
reasonable relative per child sup- 
port rates. As discussed in Chapter 
3, these weights may be based on 

(1) averaging current expenditures 
(usually for a sample of, districts), 

(2) projecting the costs of exem- 
plary programs, or (3) establish- 
ing state priorities for allocation of 
resources.. 

Some 'other distribution models 
cover costs precisely. A 10(^ percent 
cost reimbursement > system' and a 
fully funded classroom unit system 



could cover ail costs of programs, 
but these models are diminishing. 
If not extinct, as educational policy^ 
makers become increasingly cost 
covetous. 



2. Promotingi§£fficlency '-As tax- 
payers become ihcreasingiy reluctant 
to sup^xpi^ education generously ^^ij 
polls^iiMmer^ are seeking meanS of 
introducing the. coi\cept of efficiency 
in an #rea th^^t durtn^^cent histo- 
ry -^has^tfeen expanslon/oriented . A 
remarkable «ecomplishrt!ent of the 
Welgbted* pupil tt^m is that*it lhi-» 
tiM^e? • a "comprehensive jfocus on 
pr ^rah cpsts, an historically for- 
3^ concept in^* education_in most 
states. Further, by esTablishing 
> weights7 the legislature Is- prescrib- 
ing either formally^or Informally 
(depending on whether or^ not there 
are program expenditup^ require- 
/^ments) expenditure Jimits, or 
ranges; > that guide numerous local 
decisions. As a result^ local admin- 
istrators need to become aware of 
•how much the various programs are 
costing. In addition, the weighted 
pupil systef^ promotes efficiency be- 
cause it encourages neighboring dis- 
tricts that have low prevalences of 
high-cost students to coordinate 
' services.. 

Excess cost reimbursement sys- 
tems may also create an awareness 
• of program costs ^ but there may or 
may not be a fiscal incentive to 
economize. Generally district admin- 
istrators In teacher unit and flat 
grant system states are oblivious to 
the costs of programs. - 

3. Coping with District Entrepre - 
neurship — One respondent summed 
up this issue: "There was never a 
funding system built that there 
wasn't someone sitting apound try- 
ing to figure out how to 
It appears that one function of dis- 



». trict* business officers is to maximize 
resources available from the state; • 
therefore, »a statewide network of 
games develop* that varies depend- 
ing on the nature of the distribution 
model. iJnder the competitive grants 
application model,* expert proposal 
wr^^s^are hired as consultants to 
maximize district chances of win- 
jiing. State department of education ; 
personnel are courted as if they 
operated theiir own foundations. 
Collegial relationships can often^ 
influence decisions. 

'* y 

' If a teacher unit system is 
used, the game becdmes one of sub- 
mitting as many names as possible^ 
for ^reimbursement. Since teacher^' . 
X usually mu^t be certified In th€» 
. field related to the catiegorical fund- 
ing, districts^ can- submit lists of al/ 
# teachers so certified whether they 
teach special classes or ^not. Person- 
nel reimbursement 'sVstems^r ancll- 
\ "lary staff present similar games. 
Who will ever know if a^ the 
nurses' and "counselors' names sub- 
mitted for reimbursement spend all 
(or any) of their time working in 
th^ categorically^ funded progr^? 
Auditing, a practice lacking in most 
educational finance systems, is 
especially , difficult here s»nce , it 
, requires tracing the time of all 
certified personnel. 

Whenever new finance systems 
are Implemented, corresponding 
games are developed, and counfter 
moves are often made by program 
administrators. Pupil weighting sys- 
tems, as such, were vulnerable to 
district entrepceneurship. The pri- 
mary game was to report more stu- 
dents with special needs than one 
had properly diagnosed and placed: 
Two quite effective countermoves 
were developed. The first was to 
implement program expenditure re- 
quirements in order to eliminate the 
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"profit motive." In Florida and in' 
Utah, program expenditure require- 
ments were developed so that dis- 
tricts would have to spend the dol- 
lars on the students that earned 
them (thus minimizing district vi- 
sions of surplus discretionary 
funds). The second called for 
audits of placements and severe 
penalties (e.g., firing of personnel 
and recalling of dollars) for inap- 
propriate procedures. Since the 
primary area of concern is the clas- 
sification of exceptional children, a 
third check will emerge with the im- 
plementation of Public Law 94-142 
and its, lEP's, parental sigh-off 
provisions, and due process guar- 
antees. 

4. Establishing Control Systems -- 
In addition to coping with district 
entreprene^|(ghip, states must de- 
termine what management controls 
they want their distribution system 
to establish and maintain. This is. a 
sensitive decision which must be ' 
based on each state's unique cir- 
cumstances. Desirable state/local 
relationships and sharing of deci- 
sionmaking dictate choices. Two 
major focal points emerged from our 
study ,of weighted pupil systems. 

^^ ftow to spend --Should the state 
dictata.,decisions regarding curricu- 
kira-/' teacher-pupil ratio, carpeting 
and bathroom specifications, etc? 
The arguments for state involvement 
relate to efforts to assure 'quality 
control, and usually such precondi- 
tions are' attached to categorical ^ 
grants. Competitive grant applica- 
tion and teache'r /classroom distribu- 
tion models are good , exarpples of 
this position, although ''other distri- 
bution model? jmay ^Iso ,fiace such 
conditions on district expenditures. , - 

On the oti)ker hand, some a;tates 
believe that decisions regarding how 



dollars may be spent should be de- 
termined locally. "Lump sums"''^are 
allocated to districts, and they de- 
termine" what mix of teachers and 
aides to use, whether to have cur- 
riculum supervisors, how much ad- 
ministration is needed, etc., within 
the limits of general state standards. 
The weighted pupil system was used 
in the three states studied to facili- 
tate this aspect of local decision- 
making. Other categorical distribu- 
tion practices may also function this 
way. 

< • 

Where to spend — The purpose 
of categorical funding generally is 

- to target dollars to children with 
special needs, i.e., vocational, ex- 

^x;eptional, compensatory, bilingual, 

rari^K^arly childhood education. Many 
states require districts to account 
for expenditures in special pro- 
grams. Florida and Utah, in imple- 

' menting weighted pupil systems, im- 
posed expenditure requirements. 
Florida, which developed program 

• cost accounting and a management 
information system, required that 80 
percent of all dollars generated for 
students with special needs be spent 
on the program area for those chil- 
dren, thus allowing flexibility among 
specific program expenditures witfiin 
categories. Utah required that 100 
percent of excess earnings be spent 
on special needs programs. (See 
Chapter 4 for further explanation,) 
Similar expenditure requirements are 
common in most categorical distribu- 
tion models. 

In contrast, however, New 
Mexico viewed the weighted pupil 
system as an equitable means of de- 
termining each district's fair share 
> of dollars, but thought that deci- 
sions regarding program expendi- 
tures should be made Jocally in dis- 
tricts. The absence of expenditure 
requpremen't-s and corresponding ac- 
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counting procedures makes categor- 
ical funding decisions a function of 
local need and persuasion. 

Estabilshinq limits or caps — 
Most categorical distribution models 
rely on annual appropriations ceil- 
ings to establish limits for expei|^ii- ^ 
tures. However, since vyith a 
weighted pupil system distribution 
is relative, the three states adopted 
various procedures for regulating 
growth in some special needs areas. 
These can be reviewed in Chapter 
4, along with- other management is- 
sues related to defining, approving, 
and counting the units; setting the 
dollar value of the base; and estab-^ 
lishihg expenditure requirements. 
In addition, our companion publica- 
tion, A Policy Guide to Welfcihted 
Pupil Tducation Finance systems , 

• addresses numerous related techni- 
cal issues. 

conclusion— Distribution Models 

It is difficult to talk in gener- 
alities about categorical distribution 
models because the same basic model 

• may be used ji) accomplish different 
purposes In different states. Addi- * 
tionally, a paucity of available re- 
search into thfe effects of other 
models limits comparisons. This 
study of weighted pupil systems is 
the first in-depth, comparative, and 
comprehensive analysis available to 
policymakers and analysts. There- 
fore, we have initiated an assess- 
ment based on equity goals and 
certain management, functions that, 
we hope, will be applied to other 
distributional practices. ^ 

Implementation issues 

Once a distributional practice 
(or other reform) becomes state law, 
' the next task Is implementing that 
new. law. A few scholars have re- 
cently begun focusing on the criti- 



cal area of what happens after a bill 
becomes a law. ipressman and 
Wildavsky, In their pioneer v/ork, 
explain: 

We would consider our effort a*, 
success if more people began 
with the understanding that im- 
plementation, under the best of 
c4rcumstancesv is exceedingly 
difficult. They would, therefore, - 
be pleasantly surprised when a 
few good things really happen.^ 

Our three-state comparative study 
could not focus singularly on the ^ 
implementation process due to the 
multiple researth questions raised 
in the request for proposals. How- 
ever, a few print! pies of state pol- 
icy toward the implementatipn of in- 
novations may, be garnered from our 
work and related to the emerging 
literature. ' 

In reviewing our experience 
studying the 'implementation of the 
weighted pupil systeij> in Florida, ^ 
New Mexico, and Utah," and relating 
this to the recently reported exper- 
ience of others, nine basic "Imple- 
mentation considerations" emerja^: ■) 

1. Clarity of policy pOrpose; 

2. Commufiication of the reform; 
, 3. Collaborative efforts; 

4. Organizational impacts; 

5. Professional orientations; 

6. incentives for implementation; 
- 7. Adequacy of "resources; 

' 8. Complexity of the policy; and 
9. Review. and revision proce- 
dures. • 

" These areas are obvious|y in- 
terrelated and overlapping, but for , 
the sake of facilitating recognition 
of the issues each will be addressed 



betow In reference to the related 
literature and the experiences of 
the three, states studied. 

Clarity of Policy Purpose ^ 

Recent research reports of the 
implementation process generaUy 
agree that the policy to be Imple-. 
mented should be clearly aftici^iated . 
Williams, in concluding a comppiatlon 
of documented efforts, stresses that 
the "point that emerges. . .from the 
volume is the, requirement for some 
specificity in the treatment packages 
to he implemented . Pressman and 
y/ildavsky argue for an inclusion of 
the assessment of Implementation in 
the policy development process: 

The great problem, as we un- 
derstand it, is to makfe the dif- 
ficulties of implementation a part 
of the initial formulation of pol- 
icy. Implementation must not be 
conceived as a profcess that 
takes place after, and independ- 
/ent of the design of poM'cy.* 

McLaughlin concurs that much 
impfementatioh brea,ks down due to 
"Inadequate op^tional specificity," 
but points out iwt "there is debate 
concerning who snould make project 
operations more specific,^ how It can 
be done, and when specificity 
should be introduced."* She argues 
that specificity "should evolve over 
time in response to local conditions 
and individual n^ds."* 

In developing the weighted 
pupil systems Irt^ Florida/XlJah, and 
New Mexico, the primary agenda of 
.redistributing dollars accdrding to 
varying pupil nes^s was clearly ar- 
ticulated in the enabling legislation. 
Each state legislature established a 
specific set of weights: afccording to 
its own urUque potltical. processes 
Ccllscussed in Chapter 3). In fact, 
m^ny .state- level respondents re*- 



marked that the weighted pupil sys* 
tern presented clearly and logically 
the state's educational finance pic- 
ture and priorities. 

However, in many instances 
the technical aspects (see Chapter 
4) of implementing the weighted 
pupil system were not carefully 
thought through in the policy- 
development process, and state 
departments pf education were 
charged with developing the "spe- 
cificity." A number of difficult 
policy questions remained unan- 
swered in the policy-development 
process, such as, "Who is eligible 
for the weighted programs? What is 
appropriate service? How should 
students be counted? What costs 
should the weights cover?^' Because 
of the initial lack of policy clarifi- 
cation, the answers to many ques- 
tions are still being worked out. 

Communication of the Reform 

.Plncus, in addressing incen- 
tives for public school innovations, 
concludes that "an important" causal 
factor , (for Implementation failure) 
seems to be a lack of communication 
between sponsors of Innovations and 
the ultim^e users... which tends to 
work against significant ^ char^ge at 
the us^r level."* 

Not only must policymakers 
communicate the components and 
technical aspects of the reform 
package, but there should be com- 
mon understandings between re- 
formers and users regarding the 
agendas for reform. Why are *these 
reforms necessary; what Is wrong 
with the status , quo? Mann empha- 
sizes why this Is sb Important: 

The literature on planned 
change stresses the importance 
of a high level of felt need for 
change. The idea occurs in two 



different forms: (1) the "goal 
seeking" or "rational model in 
Which the impetus for change 
comes from a desire to move to 
^ preferred futureTanc* (2) a - 
"problem solving" orientation in 
which dissatisfaction with cur- 
rent situations pro*«pts a defi- 
nite remedy.^ 

As we Interviewed district re- 
spondents regarding the Impact of 
the reforms In Irlorida, Utah, and 
New Mexico/ we frequentlytencoun- 
tered many individuals who^ at best, 
had vague notions regarding the re- 
forms in their state. Of the six re- 
spondent types interviewed, super- 
intendents alone rather consistently 
knew of the reforms-, i?ut too few of 
them understood the legislative mul- 
tiple agendas. Each type character- 
istically tended to respond to the 
reform from a position of a specific 
role's self-interest . Finance officers 
were for the reform if their district 
got more money; against It If. their 
district lost money. Although it may 
not be possible to win full support 
with altruistic arguments, appropri- - 
ate state/district communication of 
the intent and purpose of the re- 
form-can aid tri compliance and re- 
duce resistance grounded in prdvln- 
cialism^ Lack of understanding of 
the reform Agendas was I especially 
acute in Florida^ ^ | 

Generally, the most /functional 
communication system existed In New 
Mexieo where , the pirector of the 
Public School Finance Division of the 
Department of . Finance and Admin- 
istration, Governor's Office, visits 
each district annually and conducts 
a public hearing on the district's 
budget. This tradition In New 
Me^xlco enables state and district 
personnel to communicate freely, 
both formally and. Informally, about 
currerit school finance Issues. 



Utah's communication system 
works somewhat differently, and 
with .only 40 districts It is not too 
difficult to spread the word: Utah's 
corresponding "politics by consen- 
sus" Involved numerous individuals 
In the policy-development ■ process, 
thus setting the stage for a greater^ 
acceptance of the reform. 

Collaboration 

Closely allied to communication 
is the consideration of the potential 
of collaborative action among polfcy- 
makers, implementers, and users. A 
major finding of the RAND study of 
Federal programs supporting educa- 
tional change substantiates the sig- 
nificance of this "mutual adafjtation" 
implementation process: 

The amount of interest, commit^ 
ment, and support evidenced by 
the principal actors had a major 
influence on the prospects for 
successful project implementa- 
tion. In particular, the. atti- 
tudes and interest of central 
administrators in .effect provided 
a "signal" to project participant? 
as to how seriously they should 
take project goals and how hard 
, they should • work to achieve 
them.® 

Where coH^boration is possible, 
it should be encouraged, but where 
redistributions of dollalrs and/or 
power are at stake, collaborative 
initiatives generally- become unat- 
tainable. 

. Another issue Is the dyna^nlc of 
"jumping on the bandwagon of re- 
form," or, according to Bardach, to 
play the "odd^man put game": 

We have described the poficy, 
implementation process as a 
program-assembly process with 
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control over the required pro- 
gram elements In the hands of 
relatively autonomous* actors. 
One consideration in we minds 
of these actors as -they vyeigh 
the decision whether or not to 
make some contribution is an 
estimate of how successful the 
program is likely to be.® 

The experience in Florida and 
Utah provM^s interesting coRitrasts 
in analyzing the dynamic of collabor- 
ative action. Utah's key leadership 
in developing the reform were mem- 
bers of the Church of the Latter 
Day Saints^ and there was general ' 
goodwill and trust of the intentions 
of the reform. The policy-develop- 
ment process was highly Inclusive. ' 
In Utah, there are many educators 
in the legislature. There was gener- 
ally a* truly collaborative effort in 
Utah; most people tried to work 
together to sift out the details and 
make the new system functional. 

, . In Florida, however,, most of 
the key leadership in the state de- 
partment of ei^ucation were Initially 
dead set '^gainst; the reform and 
tried to subvert the policy-develop- 
ment process. Rtost of the staunch 
legislative supporters of the reform 
either left the legislature or were 
deprived of their power a year fol- 
lowing the enactment of the major 
reform legislation. A controversial 
^collective bargaining law, passed *ln 
1974, cr*eated greater conflict and 
general discord between legislators! 
and^ahy local administrators. \ Need4 
less to say*, the .Florida experience! 
of implemonting a weighted pupil 
system and the other complementary 
reforms could not be lauded as a 
modei^g^ the cbllabbratlve process. 

Organizational Impacts . 

Considerable literature address- 

■ . . ■ • . ■ 



es the influences- of the bureaucracy 
upon reform efforts, with Anthony 
Downs 's inside Bureaucracy offering 
.particularly useful Insights in ana- 
lyzing behaviors according to five 
types: climbers, conservers, zealpts, 
advocatef, and statesmen.^ 

, Murphy, .focusing specifically 
on state departments of education 
use of discretionary ESEA Title V 
funds, recognized the following at- 
tributes as influencing the results: 

...differing organizational cul^ 
tures, each with its own his- 
tory, traditions, norms, and 
standard operating procedures; 
a pattern of bargaining among 
subunits, which have conflicting 
demands, expansionist tenden- 
cies^ and a preoccupation with 
short-term crises; an inability 
tb be comprehensive, leading to 
/ the search for solutions that- 

/ are good enough rather than 
optimal; a/id a tendency to fos- 
ter the contimaation of Ineffec- 

^ tive programs arid discourage 
candid evaluations.^^ 

Bureaucratic influences were 
evident in the Implementation of the 
weighted pupil systems In Florida, 
Utah, and New Mexico. Although 
special program dollars grew sub- 
stantially (as documented In Chapter* 
6), state directors of these pro- 
grams often resented the j'eform be- 
cause their terj'itorial waters' had 
been Invaded. They no longer exer- 
cised discretionary authority In allo- 
cating dollars since the weighted 
pupil system Is a fomy^la/entltJement 
program, ^ 

,^1r; ln Florida, the key ^te de- 
X leaders were 

V S^v?^'*^" by type^ and quite 

oiijinl!?;^ opposed the reform Initially. ^ 
• i^thoUQh considerable foot dragging 



occurred, there was eventual recog- 
nition that the pupil weighting sys- 
tdn .was there to stay, so there was 
gradual reorientation to get on with 
the business^ of implementing it and 
the complementary program cost ac- 
counting and management information 
system which became * operational 
three y«ars after the enactment of 
the legislation. ; 

Utah's implementation was fa- 
cilitated by bringing in new. leader- 
ship- to manage the reform—a re- 
spected and competent schdbl dis- 
trict administrator. A neW division 
was created and given considerable 
responsibilities •a;>d authority. 
Again, the Utah "family approach!' 
contributed to the relatively smooth 
implementation of the reform,. Many 
technical -details had to be worked 
out, i>ut.the new man ahd new divi- 
sion were able to gain a better 
perspective on the ''confllctmg de- 
mands"^ and "bargaining among sub- 
units," and work out responsible 
solutions as "advocates" for the 
reform. 

In New'' MexW, the pupil 
weighting system reform was primar- 
ily implemented by a small staff in 
the Governor's Department of Fi- 
nance and' Administration— Public 
School Finahce Division, rather than 
^y the state department of educa- 
- tion. The reformers and the imple- 
menters in thi^ unique case were In 
complete harmony •^Ince their efforts 
were coordinated by the same Indi- 
vidual—Harry Wugalter. Since the 
division staff consisted of only a 
few professionaJs, the normal bu- 
reaucratic influences were minimal|r 
Xhere was, however, considerable 
resentn<ent of the reform by some 
state department of education Indi-. 
viduals who recognized a loss- of 
discretionary power. 



(afofessibnal -Orientations 

Influences on implementation 
results can also be attributed to 
-unique associations and perspectives 
of professions. Hargrove emphasizes 
this factor: "The various 'profes- 
sions 'embody distinctive orientations 
toward action and knowledge which, 
afji&ct their behavior in service" deli- 



FOcusing more specifically on 
the educational profession, Waller 
speaks of the ^'routinization" ..and 
"conservativism" of the profession 
and the "defenW of the authority 
role."** Such characteristics, he 
maintains, become embedded in the 
personalities of numerous educators, 
and influence behavior whether 
teaching °op, perhaps later in their 
careers, serving as adminis|ratohs. 

Murphy addresses the critical 
issue of professional association in 
-J5js study of ESEA Titje V implemen- 
tation. He found that "SEA' s (state 
departments of education) s4em prl-, 
marlly ilbcountable to one const^tuen- 
cy--thelr professional peers in the 
schools."^ The ramifications of this 
perspective and professional associa- , 
tion are great when an agency Is 
charged with implementing changes 
(and in particular If they are not 
endorsed by peer*s in th? districts): 
. ■ ' '* 

This view of one*s profession 
influenced the behavior of numerous 
state and local administrators in im- 
plementing the .Reforms. Chapter 7 
points out tlie shift in the state de- 
. ' partments of education from discre- , 
tlonary authority to regulatory re- ' 
sponsibillties that occurred with the 
Implementation of the weighted pupil 
system. It was •difficult for these ^ 
educational professionals to adjust to 
their new role of conducting place- 
ment audits. 'There seemed to be 'a 

■ .• ,• .. V i^. J . . 
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baste conflict of Interest and' self- 
image, and, predictably, many were 
slow to respond. Yet monltdring the 
progress of the reform ^s.' recog- 
nized as an Important state function. 

. Incentives for Implementation 

Closely allied .to professional 
V , orientation is th^ influence of incen- 
tives to change which may. stem from 
one's professional outlook or frpm 
other pressures. A general question 
. „can be Raised: Who benefits from 
successful Implementation of a re- 
. form? In the case of state education- 
al reforms, thle incetrtlves of three 
types of Individual/ should be exam- 
ined: legislators, state department 
of education personnel, and district 
administrators. 

Legislators — Hargrove focuses ' 
on the motivations of legislators at 
the Federal Iev6l, which also apply 
to state legislative bodies: "(legis- 
lator's') chief concerns In regard to 
program effectiveness are how par- 
ticular constituency groups are' af- 
fected rather than in the successful 
performance df general ^irogram. 
..goals." Bardach expands our un- 
•derstanding of legislative incentives: ^ 

If they (legislators) can afford— 
or wish-7to forego self -display 
and dirty their hands with the • 
' detailed aspects of policy and 
programs, they, will attend to 
the work of drafting new legis- 
Jation rather than to the work 
Nff making the old legfslation 
produce the results , intended 
~ and desired. • 

- ^ • 

In defense of the legislators In- 
voked In the reforms In the three 
states, they worked extremely hard 
developing the^varlous- reform pack- 
ages. While obviously - they, were 
concerned about the "bottom line" of 
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■ * * 
dollars that would flow to their 4is- 

tl^lcts,, many were also equally cdn- . 

•*cerned about a justified clistribu- 
tlon of >esburces.|iVet there was no 
parallel fervor to monitor the Imple- 
mentation -of the reforms, for sever-- 
ai • understandable reasons. First, 
state legislatures generally meet for 
onl/ a few months a year and have 

,a lot to accomplish in a short period 
of time; therefore, . oversight -gets 
put on a back burner. Second, 
there is often turnover In committee 
memberships, and legislators go on 
to new interests. Committee staffs 
may likewise change. Finally, there 
Is . little recognition of the hazards 
to be encountered In implementing 
reform; most state' legislators trust 
that their new law and Interests will 
be dutifully carried out. 

ft 

State department of education 
personnet --The preceding discussion 
of bureaucratic and professional In* 
. fluences does not paint a hopeful 
picture of state departments of edu* 
cation as aggressive agents of 
change^ Of course ther*e are^excep- 
tlons, particularly vvhere "advocates" 
or "statesmen" are at the helm. The 
fact that,, as Murphy found, state 
department administrators generally 
view district administrators as their 
constituency contributes to a hesl- 
t«ancy to impose reform regulations 
or audit implementation progress. 

Oistrict administrators -'Plncus 
makes '^h Important analogy between 
a' marketplace and a typfcal school 
district's incentive to Innovate. He 
-concluded that "compared to a com- 
petitive firm> we would expect the 
public schools to: 

. • ' • ■ \ ■ 

1". Be more likely than the com- , 
petitlve n^^tn to adopt cost- 
raising innovations, since • 
there Is ho mai^tplace to test 
the value of the [nnoN/atlon in 
relation to Its c6st. 
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2, Be less (ikely than the competi- 
tive firlfft to adopt cost-reduc- 
ing in*hovations, unless the 
funds so saved become avail- 
able for other purposes within 

• the district. / • 

'3. Be less likely than the competi- 
tive firm to adopt innovations, 
that significantly change the 
resource' mix, because any 
consequent prodijctivity in- 
creases are not' necessarily 
^ matched by greater "profits" 
to the district, and because 
any replacement of labor by 
capital may threaten the guild 
struQture of the schools. 

4. Be ''^ more likely than the com- 
petitive firm to adopt new in- 

, structional processes or new 
wrinkles in administrative 
management that do not sig- 
nificantl^s^change institutional 
structure. 

5. Be less likely than the competi- 
tive firm to adopt innovations 
that change the accustomed 
authority roles and established 
ways of doing business, be- 
cause changes in these rela- 
tions represent the heaviest 
kind of real cost to bureau- 

- cracies. ^ 

6. Be equally unwilling as compet- 
itive firms to face large-scale 
encroachments on protected 
markets. "^^ 

Considering the disincentives, 
it is not surprising that many dis- 
tricts did not stand in line to imple- 
ment the weighted pupil sy.stem or 
the other reforms in Florida that 
accpmpanied this change, such as 
program Cost accounting, manage- 
ment information systems, and the 
suggested school-based management. 
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Implementation was slow/^and local 
administrators were cautious. Bar- 
dach, reviewing the growing ac- 
counts of implementation e/forts, 
concluded that "in the implementa- 
tion process, politics appears pri- 
marily defensive" . Actors seem more 
concerned with what they in par- 
ticular might lose • than with what 
all in general might gain."^® 

Adequacy of Resources 

The issue of having adequate 
resources to implement reforms is 
curiously not often addressed in the 
"implementation literature," but was 
critical In the reform efforts in Flor- 
ida in particular. A surplus of state 
dollars was determined to be ex- 
tremely important in the passage of 
the reform legislation ip the three 
states studied, and others as vyell. 
A continued generous support of 
eiducation in New Mexico and Utah, 
fueled by their energy resources, 
has greatly aided their adjustment 
to a new school finande system. The 
nation's epergy situation, however, 
had . a negative impact on Florida's 
•economy whichu suffered a* slump 
from declining tourism several years 
following the reform. The impact of 
this shortfall of revenues for educa- 
tion was understandably significant 
in contributing to the "go slow" im- 
plementation posture of many local 
administrators. As Chapter 6 de- 
picts, the growth of dollars avail- 
able to support the basic education 
program was considerably short of 
keeping up with Inflation. This sit- 
uation, in particular, made the en- 
forcement of program expenditure 
requirements extremely difficult. 

Complexity of Policy To Be 
Implemented 

Pressman and Wildavsky dwell 
at length, in their study on the com- 
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plexity of joint action "jnvolving a 
multiplicity of participants, perspec- 
tives, and decisions."** Bardach/ 
seemingly In sheer desperation, con- 
cludes his book with this advice: 
. .design simple, straightforward 
programs that require as -little man- 
agement as possible."*^ 



Although the weighted pupil 
system was described as logical, dl-' 
rect, and simple In concept, It was 
not widely recognized for being sim- 
ple to set up. There were numerous 
technical Issues <to be resolved— crit- 
ical decisions to be made about de- 
fining, approving, and counting the 
units; establishing limits; setting 
the dollar value of the base; and 
prescribing expenditure require- 
ments (see Chapter 4). Determin- 
ing which programs to weight and 
what the respective ratios should 
be provided an additional challenge. 
These issues are addressed specifl- 
In our companion policy guide 
(see Preface). 




Review and Revision. 

Considering ali of the hurdles 
to successful implementation of re- 
form. It seems plausible that an ap- 
propriate process of review and re- 
vision could greatly aid any state 
reform effort. Yet few policymakers 
establish such a means for following 
through. Most researchers concur 
that this Is a neglected area, and 
offer various solutions. 

Williams' recommends the fol- 
lowing analytic and assessment 
activities: 

Implementation Analysis : Scruti- 
ny of (1). the preliminary policy 
specifications, to determine their 
clarity, precision, and reasona- 
bleness; and (2) staff, organl- 
' zatlonal, and managerial capabil- 
ities and implementation strate- 
gfes, to determine the degree to 
which the proposed policy al- 
ternative can be specified, and 
implemented In Its bureaucratic/ 
political setting. 



It should be recognized that 
there are several potential tradeoffs 
betw^ff^ simplicity of implementation 
and precision (e.g.,- equity of re- 
source allocations In ^fhe case of im- 
plementing a weighted pupil system)^ 
For example, New MexIcoitiA^ three 
categories for exceptional child" edu- 
cation were simpler to establish than 
the Florida artd Utah set of 15 cate- 
gories. However, \one could argue 
that the Florida" ahd Utah systems 
more closely relate resources to need 
OP resourpe demands. The problem 
of deciding whether to use a fi^ll- 
tlme equivalent counting system, 
which funds service hours rather 
than head counts, ajso lllu>trat;gs 
the tradeoff s'^ between precision and 
simplicity. 



Specification Assessment : As- 
sessment of the final policy spe- 
cifications and measuremen,t. pro- 
cedures. Including interim feed- 
back devices, to ascertain the 
degree to which the specifica- 
tions correspond to decisions,* 
are amenable "to successful im- 
plementation, and are measur- 
ably 

Intermediate Implementation As-^ - 
sessment : Assessment of the 
^egree to. which a field aptlvity 
Is moving toward successful Im- 
plementation and Is providing 
useful feedback - information to 
improve the implementation 
effort. 
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Final tmplementation Assessment : 
. Assessment of (1) the degree to 
which a field activity corre- 
sponds to the design specifica- 
tions^ and (2) the level of bu- 
reaucratic/political functionmg , 
to determine whether or not 
there is a valid ' basis for testing 
a theory or for deeming a field 
activity fully operational.*'* 

Assuming that these functions 
are significant, the critical question 
remains, where do such responsibil- 
ities lie— in the legislature or an 
administrative office? Downs and 
Murphy concur that such functions 
could best be performed' by a group 
separate from the agency responsi- 
ble for 'implementation. Murphy calls 
for "performance audits" of state 
departments of education, a model, 
borrowed from- the business world. 
Downs recommends that a separate 
monitoring agency be established by 
the legislature, which would: "(1) 
multiply direct surveillance capabil- 
ity, (2) provide a dual channel of 
communication (direct from policy- 
makers to districts), (3) permit by- 
passing in dealing with the operat- 
ing bureau, and .(4) create arrival 
to the operating bureaucracy." Af- 
ter all, he reminds us, "Monitors 
are rewarded for finding and re- 
porting 'evils' and operators are re- 
warded for preventing or. concealing 
them.-"'* Whether a separate legisla- 
tive monitoring or auditing group is 
essential in implementing reform is- 
probably dependent on the inter- 
workings of the other considerations 
discussed above, Bardach suggests 
that under certain conditions (such 
as influence ovet* budgetary deci- 
sions) such analytic groups could 
work within the bureau as well. 

Again, the experience of the 
three states studied provides con- 
trasts in review and revision of the 
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implementation of a weighted pupri 
system'. In the unique case of New 
Mexico, where the reform was ad- 
ministered by a small staff in the 
Governor's office, the review and 
revision process was ad hoc. Two 
graduate students' dissertations re- 
viewed the weights in relation to 
reported district expenditures. The 
annul) budget hearings in each dis- 
trict were a means of gaining formal 
and helpful informal feedback re- 
garding the progress and accept- 
ance of the reform. ■ 

In Utah, a separate "implemen- 
^ tation team" was established in the 
state department of education ^ A 
legislative ^analyst generally followed 
the implementation of the reform 
(when time permitted) and made val- 
uable contributions to Its progress. 
Where implementation forethought 
w^ tacking, Utah's consensus-ori- 
ented, problem-solving spirit pulled 
them through, and a comjJrehensive 
weighted pupil system became gener- 
ally accepted and praised in the dis- 
tricts. 

Florida's- 'implementation of re- 
form was not so fortuitous. The key 
legislative reformers found new 
areas to reform the next year, and 
were deprived, of their legislative 
clout in a political coup the follow- 
ing year. The state experienced 
economic hardship. A new colleqtivfi. 
bargaining law threatened th^. se- 
curity of local school officials. The 
individuals iri the state department 
' of education who originally had op- 
posed the reform were charged with 
its implementation. In such a milieu, 
"conservers" by nature became even, 
more cautious. Although, dollars 
were redistributed according to a 
weighted pupil system immediately 
following the reform by law, it was 
three years before the/system, with 
' its complementary program .cost ac- 
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counting and management information 
'system, became operation Al and of 
use In the review and^ revision 
process. . Again, "a respected dls'^ 
trfct business manager was brought 
into the department to facilitate the 
implementation of th6se reforms. 
Once there was recognition^that the 
change could not be avoided, "this 
new, man and the analytical group 
were creative and highly competent 
in developing systems that bring the 
state considerable acclaim from out- 
siders. 

Conclusion — Implementation 

Issues 
> 

-The point is: operationalizing 



legislative intent is not easy. A 
state's ability to implement educa- 
tional ' reforms can be greatly im*- 
proved if during the policymaking 
process thought is given to those 
considerations presented above. A 
weighted pupil system is probably 
no more complicated than some other 
distributional models, but it is some- 
thing new, and that in itself causes 
Implementation problems. However 
a state determines to allocate re- 
sources for education or to develop 
other reforms, it must recognize the 
critical nature of implementation is- 
sues. Our ^analysis has been devel- 
oped to assist policymakers, ana- 
lysts, 'jmplementers, and users in 
that task. 
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FLORIDA INTERVIEWS 



STATE LEVEL • 
Legislative ' 

SENATOR ROBERT GRAHAM, Chairman, . Senate Education Committee 
during the reform 

SENATOR JACK GORDON, Chairman, Finance Subcommittee of Senate 
Education Committee during the reform 

SENATOR BUDDY MACKAY, Chairman, Finance Subcommittee of House 
Education Committee during the reform; subsequently on Senate Edu- 
cation Committee 

MARSHALL HARRIS, Chairman, House Appropriations Committee during 
the reform ^ 

* 

FRED SC4HULTZ, former Speakep of- thfe House of Representatives; 
Chairman of the Governor's Citizens' Committee on Education 

REPRESENTATIVE CLARK MAXWELL, President, Forida School Boards 
Association during the reform; subsequently on House Education 
Committee 

HANK COTHEN, Staff, Senate Education Committee * 
PAT DALLET, Staff, Senate Education Committee 
Administrative ^ 

RALPH TURLINGTON, State Commissioner of Education; Chairman of 
the Hous^p Finance and Tax Committee during the reform 

ROGER NICHOLS, Deputy Commissioner of Education; former Staff 
Director, House Education Committee; Administrative Assistant .to 
Speaker of the House during the reform 

WOODROW DARDEN, former Director, Division of Elementary and Sec- 
' ondary Education ... 

CARpY £. FERRELL, Director, Division of Elementary and Secondary 
Education \ ' . 

MARfE KOHLER, Administrator, Policy Information and Implementation, 
Bureau of Planning, Division of Elementary and Secondary Education 

SHELLEY BOONE, Deputy Commissioner of Education during the reform 
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JULIAN ROBERTS^ Administrator, District Planning, Bureau /of Plan- 
, ning, [^vision of Public Schools / 

LANDIS STETLER, Chief, Bureau of Education for Exceptional Stu- 
dents, Division of Public Schools i 

WENDY CULLAR, Assistant Chief, Bureau of Education for Exceptional 
Students, Di vision o f Public Schools ' 

C. M. LAWRENCE, Assistant Director, Division of Vocational Education 

ADA PURYEAR,* Director of Elementary Education, Division of Public 
Schools ' ■ H J 

1 •• • • '■ ' 

Interest Groups 

DONALD MAGRUDER, Executive Secretary, Florida School Boards As- 
sociation 

YVONNE BURKHOLTZ, Chief Lobbyist, Florida Education 'Association. 

r , 

,1* • 

BOB MARTINEZ; Executive Secretary, Hillsborough County Teachers 
Association during the reform 

RAY TIPTON, Director of State Superintendents' Association 



DISTRICT LEVEL . ^ 

• — 7 — \ " 

Alac)iua \ 

I JAMES LONGSTRETH, Superintendent 
J- BILL DICKEY; Comptroller ' 

JOHN SPINDLERi, Principal, Lincoln Middle School 

JUDY JOHNSON, School Board Nliember 

DARWELL RHEA, Presideht, Alachua County Education Association 
LINO^ RAM'SEY, Director, Exceptional Student Education 
Brevard ^ 

THOMAS ETHEREDGE, Assistant Superintendent, Planning and Perspn- 
nel Services . * ^ # 

ROBERT PASKEL, Assistant Superintendent, Bjjsiness and Fiscal Serv- 
ices 

ROBERT FRITZ, Principal, Freedom 7 Elementary and Roosevelt Jr, 
High Schools 
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■ ■ ■ \ , ■ / ■ ■ ■ ■ ' 

KATHY BODET, Vice President, Brevferd County Teachers Association 
/HOWARD HINESLEY> Director, Exceptional Student ^ucation 
Broward , ^ 

If 

WILLIAM MCFATTER, Administrative Assistant for Planning, Legisla- 
tion and MIS ' 

WILLIAM DRAINGER, F>rogram Superintendent, Instructional Services 

LARRY WALDE,^ Principal, Nova High School 

DOLLYE W60DSIDE, School Board Member 

ROBERT PULVER, Program Director, Operational Services 

Charlotte 

PAT (HUNTINGTON, Assistant Superintendent for Curriculum and Per- 
sonnel * " " . 

JOHN SULLIVAN, Director of Finance ^ 

. C- D. BURKE, School Board Men^ber 

MICHAEL EAD^R, Coordinator of E5<ceptional Chikl Education and Spe- 
cial Projects 

\ 

C ollier . * 

GENE BARLOW/ Coordinator -of Research 

FRANK HOLLAND, Business Manager , ✓ 
GERRI KALVIN, School Board Member 

VIRGINIA EATON, Coordinator, Exceptional Student Education 
Dade r ^ » 

LEONARD BRITTON, Acting Superintendent 
HENRY BOEKHOFF, Director, Budget Department 



WILLlANTn^eSCNBERG, Principal, Orchard Villb Elementary School 
PHYLLIS MILLER, School Board Member 

PAUL BELL, Executive Director, Division of Elementary' and Secondary 

Education ,' - 
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GAVIN 0*BRtEN, Assistant Superintendent, Legislative and Employee 
Relations ^ ^ ^ . ' : 

GERALD DREYFUSS, Director, Staffing Control 

t ' ■ 
Duval ^ . 

HERB SANG, Superintendent ' '/ 
JIM CLEMONS, Financial Planning Officer 

i r 

JIM ROBERTS, Principal, Sandlewood High School 
MARGARET GRIFFIN, Assistant Principal, Sandlewood High School 
^JANICE CARTER, Teacher and Curriculum Assistant 

RICHARD DOWNEY, Director, Exceptional Student Program 

V 

I 

FRAZIER LAN G>^ Assistant Superintendent for Educational Services 

Gadsdfen ♦ • 

GRINELLE BISHOP\ Superintendent ' • ^ 

JAKE PARSLOW, Finance Officer 

Hillsborough 

WAYNE HULL, Assistant Superintendent, Business and Research 
^ JOHN COX, Principal, Chamberlain High School 
HUGO SCHMIDT, School Board Member 

KATHY BETANCOURT, Lobbyist, Hillsborough County Education 
Association 

JACK LAMB, Director of Student Services and Exceptional Child Pro- 
' grams ; , 

V ■ ' 

LeYy 

FRANK LAPORTA, Superintendent 

JIM BENNETT, Assistant Superintendent, Business Affairs and Admin- 
istration 

HENRY COLLINS, Principal, Cedar Keys School (K-12) 
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OWEN HAST INS, Teacher; Past President, Levy County Teachers As- 
sociation ^ . 

JO ELLEN KELLERMANN, Supervisor, Exceptional Student Education 
Palm Beach 

DAVID DERUZZO/ Assistant Superintendent, Program Planning, Budget 
and Evaluation ^ 

MARTIN GOLD, Principal, Suncoast High School 

BARNARD KIMMEL, School Board Member 

GERALD BURKE, Chairman, Math Department, Suncoast High School 
HELEN HOLMES, Director, Exceptional Child Education 

Sarasota 

GENE PILLOT, Superintendent 

^jDNEY - WIN FIELD, Director, of Budget, Finance and Administrative 
services 

MALCOLM SWEIBEL, Associate Superintendent for Business Services 
ED BROWN,'' Principal, RIverview High School 
REVEREND DAVID OLSEN; School Board Member 

ROSE MARIE WEI DEMEYER, . President, Sarasota Teachers Association 
LEE COOSE, Director, Exceptional Student Education < 

NEW MEXICO INTERVIEWS 

STATE LEVEL 
Legislative 

SENATOR AUBREY. DUNN, Former Chairman, Legislative Finance Com- 
. mittee 

REPRESENTATIVE WILLIAM O'DONNELL, Former Chairman, House Ap- 
propriations 'Committee " 

REPRESeI^TATIVE BILL WARREN, Former Chairman, Legislative School 
Study Committee ^ 

IB 2 



• MARALYN BUDKE, Staff Direct/r, Legislative frlnance Committee 
RICHARD JOHNSON, Staff Director/ Legislative School Study Committee 
PLACIDO GARCIA, Staff Member, Legislative School Study Committee 
Administrative 

(Governor's Office)' 

HARRY WUGALTER, Secretary Wor Educational Finance and Cultural 
Affairs; Chief, Public School Finance during the reform 

AL CLEMMONS, Administrative Assistant, Public School Finance 

\ " - • " r 

(State Department of Education) 
LEONARD D£' LAYO, Superintendent of Public Instruction 



TED SANDERS, Assistant Superlntendept fqr Instruction 



ELIE GUTIERREZ, Director, Division of Spefcial .Education 

WILMA LUDWIG, Director, Division of Vocatii^nal Education 

Interest Groups , \ * ' 

FRANK READY, Executive Director, New Mexico School Boards As- 
sociation 

EARL NUNN, Director, New Mexico School Administrators Association- 

JAY MILLER, Assistant to the Executive Secretary, National Education 
Association of New Mexico \ 

LYDIA WRIGHT, President, Albuquerque Classroom Teachers Associa- 
tion; Member, State Board of Educatiopj 

DISTRICT LEVEL 
Alamagordo 

TRAVIS STOVALL, Superintendent 

DAN WOODEN, Assistant Superintendent for Business and Finance 
BILL CASTOR EN A, Principal, Alamagordo Senior High School 
EDITH HUEBERT, Alamagordo Teachers Association 
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' ; £D JOHNSON, Alamagordo Teachers Association 

DOUQ DILLARD, PHncipiTf, Center for Exceptional Students 
Albuquerque 

FRANCISCO SANCHEZ, Deputy Superintendent for Operations 

« 

LOVOLA BURGESS, Principal, fllo Grande High School 
MAUREEN, LUNA, School Board Member' 

IRWIN NOLAN, Executive Director, Albuquerque Teachers Association 
CLARE HUMMEL, Director of Special Education ^ 
Artesia ' % ' . , ' ^ 

WARREN NELL, Superintendent 
J. BURR STOUT, Director of Finance 

JOHN SPR'ADLING, Principal, Roselawn Elementary School , 
JESS MCGARY, Principal, Grand Heights^chievement Center 
Carlsbad - . , ^ 

TOM HANSEN, Superintendent 

REID MCCLOSKEY, Assistant Superintendent for Persoi^nel 

EARL BUSH, Director of Inftruction 

EVELYN FELIX, Fiscal Analyst 

WILLIAM LOOS, Principa), Carlsbad High School 

> JERE REID, President of Schpol Board 

Espanpta » 

PETE GARCIA, Superintendent 

HORACE MARTINEZ/ Associate Superintendent for Business an^ Fi 
' riance 

, MARY AGNES GALLEGOS, Principal, San Juan Element^y School 
DAVID MCCAIN, President, EspanoU* Education Association 





' Eunice *' • * 
MAURICE HUGHES, Superintendent • 
ROBERT WALLACH, President of SchodI Board 
Gallup ,« • 

JACK SWICEGOOD, Superintendent . . 

SAM CROW, Business Manager 

TOMMY BATSON, Principal, Jefferson ElenrfentarV School 
' CAL POUTZ, President of School Board 

JIM HAZELWOOD, President of Teachers Organizatlpn 

■ ♦ . ► . . ' 

BEATRICE HOLLAND, Assistant Director of Instruction; Director of 
Special Education 

^» Hobbs ' ^ 

% RAY WASSON, Director of Personnel 

• * • 

DON R..WOOD, Business Manager 

♦ . ■ »• 

'bill lee. Principal, Heizer Jr. High School; President, Teachers Or- 
gahizatioQ 

---CONNIE JOHNSON, Principal, Taylor Elementary School 

R." L. WHIJTEN^ Vice-President of School Board ^ I 
D. W. TABOR, Director of Speciaf Services and Evaluation ^ 
Poloaque 

FRANK b: LOPEZ, Superintendent " T 

BILL CAPER»TON, Director of Instruction 
FJLIBERTO MARTINEZ, Principal of' High School 
FRANK TRUJILLO, Principal of Elementary School 
JOHN RIVERA, Elementary Teacher 
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UTAH INTERVIEWS 

STATE LEVEL 

' ' ■ " ' ' ' 

Legislative * ^ ' 

SENATOR OMAR BUNNELL, Majority Leader; Chairman, Education Ap- ^ 
pr^riatlons Subcommittee . ^ ^ 

SENATOR WARREN PUGH, President of Senate during the reform^ 

SENATOR MORONI JENS£N, President of Senate; Member of Education 
Appropriations Subcommittee; Acjmmistrator, Granite School District 

REPRESENTATIVE EASTON. PARR ATT, Legislative School Finance ^ 
Study Committee; F^fmer Superintendent, Murray District 

iREPREStNTATIVE SID ATKINS ^ 

• HEBER FULLER, Legislative Analyst 

' MEL COOMBS, 'State Bydget'.DIrector; former Legi^latrve Analyst 
LOWELL CRANDALL, Office of Legislative^ Research. 

PERCY BURRUP, Chairman pf Legislative Study Committee and Profes- 
sor of. Education; Brigham Young University 

Administrative 

GOVERNOR CALVIN L. RAMPTON . , . 

WALTER TALBOT, Superintendent of Public Instruction* . • 

CHARLES LLOY.D, Director, Division of External Support Services 

ft 

<■ ■ ■ ' ; ■ ' * 

ART BISHOP, Coordinator, School Finance Services 

ELVIN OSSMEN, Coordinator, Data Collection and Retrlev^ Center^ 

' ELWOOD PACE, Coordinator of Special Education 

WALTER ULRICH, Direfctor, Division of Vocational Education . * 

Interest Groups ^ 

LYNN BENNION, Executive S«cretiary, Society of Superintendents 

• JIM PEACOCK, Director of Governmental Relatipns, Utah Education As- 
sociation ' 

GARY HARM^R, Director of Research, UEA during the reform; cur- 
_ rently<Ierk, Salt Lake City School Board 
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DtSTRICT LEVEL 
Davis 

BERNELL WRIGLEY, Superintendent ^ 
LEWIS BECK, Chief- Accountant 

♦ 

MATT GALT; Principal, Miilcreek Jr. High School r 
MORRIS HANSEN, PVesideht of School Board 
BAPHNE ALLER, President of Teachers Organization 
ROY. EVANS, Director of Special Education 
Emery . ^ 

ORSON PETTERSON, 'Superintendent 
PHILLIP JENSEN, Clerk* 

FRANK HALL, Principal, Canyon View Jr. High School 

KENDALL MbRTENSEN, Teacher * 
* TOM ROUSH, Director of Special Education 
Grand ' 

BJLL MEADOR, Superintendent- 
■ •• ELMER DRAVACe; Clerk 

JOHN OLEARAIN,* Principal,* Helen M. Knight SchooJ 

EUGENE LEONARD, Teacher' 

Granite ^. . * • - 

♦ 

JOHN. REED CALL, Superintendent ' . 

• ©AVID GARRETT, Clerk ^ 

EiM?L.C>ATMULL> PrirylpalV Granite High School , 

GARY SWENSE^, President of School Board 
' LOIS LOBB, Teachfer 

JOYCE BARNES, Director of Special Edu'catlon 

*lri Utah the chief fiscal officer is called a clerk. 



Jordan . 

DONALD PARR, Superintendent . 

KENNETH PRINCE/ Deputy Superintendent, Business and Support 
''Services 

CLEMONT BISHOP, Principal, Jordan High School 
LOIS. HIRSCHI, School Board Member . . 

SPENCEiyOUNG, President, Jordan Education Association 
RALPH HaWs, Director of Special Programs 

Kane 

" . DOYt.E SWALLOW, Superintendent ^ 

JOSEPH JOHNSON, Clerk 

KAREN ALVEY, School Board Member ; 

CAROL PENNY, Teacher 
Salt Lake City . 

DONALD THOMAS, Superintendent 

GARY HARMER, Clerk-Treasurer 

LA VAR SORENSEN, Principal, South High School 

RICHARD CARMAN, Member of School S^ard 

HURLEY HANSEN, President of Teachers Organization 

MARVIN PUGH, Directdf of Pupil Services 
Washington . * . 

^ * THOMAS ESPLIN, Superintendent 

RONALD MCARTHUR, Clerk-Treasurer 

DAR -SMITH, Principal, East Eliijmentary School 

SHELDON JOHNSON, School Board Member ^ 
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RALPH C^tRISTIAN, Teacher 
JAY ANDREWS/Xeacher 

VICTOR FREI, Coordinator of Special Education 
Waber 

LELAND BURNINGHAM, Superintendent 

DALE SCHIMMELPFENNING; Clerk 

RAY COLEMAN, Principal, N. O^den Jr. High 
^ DAVE VANDERBOSH, President Of Teacher Organization 

JUANITA WATTS, Psychotogl'st 
• ^ RAY JARRETT, Director of Vocational Education 

A 

/\ 
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•GLOSSARY OF ABBREVIATIONS 



ADA 
ADM 

FTE 
NEFP 
PU 
PWS 

T&E 

WFTE 

WPU 



average dally attendance 
aver3g0 daily membership 
full -time equivalent student - 
National Educational Finance Project 
pupil unit 

pupil weighting system 
state department of education 
training aind experience (of teachers) 
weighted full-time equivalent student 
weighted pupil unit 



Exceptional Child Education Abbreviations : 
New Mexico 



A/B 
-C 

D • 



Florida and iltah 

D/H of H 

ED/EH 
' e^ilR 
H&H» 
MH 

PHyMH 
'SH-D/B 
SLD/LD 
S&L/S&H 
SM 
S&PR 
-TMR 
VI/VH 



mildly handicapped, in resource room 
moderately handicapped 
severely handicapped^ 



deaf /hard of hearing 

emotionally disturbed (handicapped) 

educable mentally retarded 

hospital and homebound 

multiple handicapped 

physically (motor) handicapped 

severely handicapped - deaf/biind 

specific learning disability 

speech and language (hearing) 

socially maladjusted 

severely and profoundly retarded 

trainable mentally retarded 

visually impaired (handicapped) 
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